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TWO QUATRAINS. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


MAY. 
ALL maiden lives that waned in their young 
prime— 
Since the first beating of the heart of Time— 
Re-live, I dream, in May’s mysterious grace, 
Sing tbrough her birds and blossom in her 
face. 


A HOMELESS WIND, 
A homeless wind sighed up the rock-bound 
hill, 
Heart-broken, faint, disowned by all its kin, 
Shook the closed door and moaned outside the 
sill : 
“Open! kind souls. Ah! let me die within.” 
Corsz Hitt, GRovETOWN, Ga. 
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FAILURE. 


BY ARLO BATES. 





Count not the trampled dead spared any strain, 
Because another won where he was elain. 

Are hearts ignoble proved whose cause is lost? 
Vain is the standard if success hide cost. 


Loss is not failure ; not success is gain ; 
Idle as measures are both bliss and pain. 
Who falters, fails, although he clutch the prize ; 
Who proves his utmost, wins, though dead he 
lies. 
Boston, Mass. 





DELICLZ SENECTUTIS. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


“ Age is not all decay; itiethe ripening, the swel:- 
ing of the fresh life within, that withers and bursta the 
husk.”—GzorGE McDONALD. 

Tux ripe in years are fain to turn 
With fondness to the shadowy past, 
Where lie, in memory’s well-filled urn, 
Treasures that vanished years out-last. 


"Tis wise. Of long-gone days well-spent 
The record muat be rich indeed ; 

Call it not dotage, if, content, 
That record o’er and o’er they read. 


What pleasure yieldeth it to Age 
Life’s faded pageants to recall? 

To linger by the empty stage, 
The drama done and silent all? 


Calm, reverend Age! Speak thou, and*say 
Why, backward o’er life’s rugged track 

In thoughtful hours thou lov’st to stray, 
While memory brings the by-gone back? 


Dost ask why to the Past I turn? 

Dost say, tisnaught; a vanished dream ; 
A fire long quenched, no more to burn; 

An empty fount ; a dried-up stream? 


Nay, nay. Not wisely hast thou thought; 
The Past still is, must ever be ; 

Its lessons, all divinely taught, 
Are life and truth and joy to me. 


What though, to sense, the Past is past? 
Its pageants gone to come no more? 
Long as the soul itself shall last 
That soul shall live it o’er and o’er. 


Age, that through lingering years hath striven, 
Hath climbed at last the hight sublime, 

Whence with keen, undimmed eye tis given 
To scan the whole wide field of time. 


What though ‘tis threescore years and ten 
Since childhood’s gladsome sunlight lay 

On all things round me, radiant then 
With glories that have past away? 





What though hot youth, whose throbbing breas | 
Swelled with full life and hope and strength, 
With purpose high, that hnew no rest 
Till grasped should be its prize at length, 





Grew calmer with the fleeting years, 
Thought graver thoughts, its passions stilled ; 
Met manhood's wrestlings, strifes, and tears, 
Ere its fond hopes were half fulfilled? 


Tis thus chat on, from change to change, 
The current of this being flows 

Through scenes and transformations strange ; 
Nor loses aught, bnt richer grows. 


Childhood’s bright dream, Youth’s waking power, 
Manhood’s brave strength and noble deeds, 
Had each its lesson ; each its hour 
To teach what loftiest wisdom feeds. 


O, wondrous soul, by God endowed 
With power to learn and power to keep, 
Within thy hidden depths to crowd 
Secrets that only seem to sleep! 


Oft in the gathering twilight, when, 
Lit on her brow the favorite star, 
Eve woos me from the haunts of men, 

Life’s jarring clamors left afar, 


Those secrets wake and stand revealed ; 
Lo! from the deeply buried years, 

Come shapes of things that slept concealed, 
Of thoughts and deeds, of smiles and tears. 


And so, well-pleased, I drink once more 
Atthe sweet fountains of the Past ; 
Again, and yet again, live o’er 
. The joys that hasted by too fast. 


Once more a happy child I stand 
Beside my gentle mother’s knee ; 

Gaze in her face, and feel her hand 
Laid on my head all tenderly. 


Afresh I know the blissful thrill 

Of youthful love within my breast ; 
I see a bride beside me still, 

And lip to lip is warmly pressed, 


All Nature round me smiles again ; 
Nature, though changeful, ever young ; 
My heart now greets her e’en as when 
A boy I roved dear haunts among. 


The Blackbird and the Throstle sing 
With waking Spring-time jocund lays, 
Till woods and fields and mountains ring 

With music, as in olden days, 


This heart still leaps at thought of bowers, 
With rose and jasmine thick o’erhung, 

Where, ’neath the Summer moon, the hours 
Seemed minutes, while we talked and sung. 


And ye, O friends of manhood’s prime, 
The men of strength, the wise, the good, 

With whom to stand was joy sublime, 
When battling for the right ye stood ; 


I see ye still, with banner high, 

Press where the conflict rages most ; 
Unflinching e’en thorgh called to die 

Four God and Truth ; yourselves a host! 


E’en ye, dark days of pain and grief, 

When Hope’s bright stars were lost in gloom ; 
Nor night, nor morn, could bring relief, 

And life seemed cheerless as the tomb! 


Ye, in dim distance now recalled, 
Bring chastened pleasure, while I see 
Clouds that, in passing o’er, appalled, 
Spanned with the bow of love, for me! 


If Age be childhood back returned, 
Let childhood’s pleasures bloom anew ; 
Rekindled be the lights that burned 
When life was fresh with morning dew. 


Oh! deem not Age, with wisdom, drear ; 
See! Glories drape the sinking sun, 

Pledge of a morrow bright and clear ! 
Of new, Eternal YOUTH begun, 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S SHORT STORIES. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








Tue short story is to literature what the 
opal is to jewels: simply the most delight- 
fal or the dreariest of things. The real 
opal lover will examine thousands of speci- 
mens before selecting what, when he has 
it, he would not exchange for any other 
stone in the world. The difficulties in the 
way of success in the short story are of a 
sort inexplicable outside of the craft, and 
invisible in proportion as they are over- 
come. To a writer who never allows a 
brief magazine story to go to press at less 
than from two to three weeks of hard labor, 
an intelligent and intimate friend said: 
‘* Those? Why, I supposed you got those 
things off in two or three‘ttays.” 

The many-natured, subtle, polished 
gleam which is caught in this setting is not 
of necessity handled in the best way by the 
best creators of more ambitious work; and 
George Eliot is one of the last writers of 
whose intellectual cast we should have ex- 
pected—had our acquaintance with her be- 
gun at the other end—her marvelous 
adaptation to this kind of art. 

Readers of her Life, as edited by Mr. 
Cross, will remember with especial interest 
the history of her first literary venture. 

‘September, 1856, made a new era in my 
life,” she says, ‘‘for it was then that I be- 
gan to write fiction. It has always been a 
vague dream of mine that some time or 
other I might write a novel; and my 
shadowy conception of what the novel was 
to be, varied, of course, from one epoch of 
my life to another. But I never went fur- 
ther toward the actual writing of the 
novel than an introductory chapter de- 
scribing a Staffordshire village and the life 
of the neighboring farm-house. . . . 
My ‘introductory chapter’ was pure de- 
scription, It happened to be 
among the papers I had with me in 
Germany, and one evening, at Berlin, some- 
thing led me to read it to George. . . . 
He began to say very positively: ‘‘ You 
must try aod write a story’. ... 
One morning, as I was thinking wha 
should be the subject of my first story, my 
thoughts merged themselves into a dreamy 
doze, and I imagined myself writing a 
story of which the title was ‘The Sad For- 
tunes of the Reverend Amos Barton.’.. . 
G. used to say, ‘ You have wit, description, 
and philosophy—those go a good way to- 
wards the production of a novel.’ 

“There still remained the question 
whether I could command any pathos, and 
that was to be decided by the mode in 
which I treated Milly’s death. One night G. 
went to town on purpose to leave mea 
quiet evening for writing it. 1 wrote the 
chapter: from the news brought by the 
shepherd to Mrs. Hackit, to the moment 
when Amos is dragged from the bedside, 
and I read it to G. when he came 
home. We both cried over it . . he 
saying: °*1 think your pathos is better 
than your fun.’” 

None of the tales in ‘‘ Scenes from Cleri- 
cal Life” can aspire to the title of novel. 
Over the stories of ‘‘ Amos Barton,” ‘‘ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-story,” and ‘‘Janet’s Repen- 
tance” we -bend with something of the 
curious eagerness with which we should 
study the fusing of the metal out of which 
a golden statue should be made, We are 
in the laboratory of genius. The traits of 
our author lie crude and bare beneath our 
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predicting her successes. How nice be- 
comes our measure of the processes by 
which the powers at work in ‘‘Adam Bede” 
spring from those involved in a temperance 
tale; or by which the warm religious sym- 
pathies which saw heroes in country par- 
sons and heroism in their faith, have ended 
in the dreary godlessness of ‘ Middle- 
march.” 

The severe simplicity of these little stories 
is full of significance to one familiar with 
the author's later work. 1t is not the com- 
mon history of a great creative mind, that 
its first efforts are so controlled and reti- 
cent. These tales might be the work of an 
elderly man, to whom the glamours and 
graces of the world had sometime since 
ceased to be alluring, and to whom its 
sharpest moral emergencies looked small 
and smooth, rather than the voice ofa 
woman with the wealth of life before her. 

How uneventful and unimpassioned are 
the fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton 
—the “worthy man in the wrong place,” 
the ‘‘ tallow dip in the silver candlestick,’’ 
whom “ only the very largest souls will be 
able to appreciate and pity.” He has mar- 
ried him a blonde, bland, well-proportioned 
saint, who wakes at five o’clock on cold 
mornings to darn his stockings, and covers 
her worn prunella slippers with black silk, 
and walks the floor with the children, lest 
he be disturbed. 

What have we to make a story of? Add 
the career of a charming adventuress, whom 
he innocently, if a little obstinately, shelters 
and supports to the verge of his financial 
ruin, and beyond the verge of his moral 
reputation. Give us the petty, practical, 
cruel side of this episode; the ‘‘ Countess” 
coming down in the miserable family to her 
late breakfasts, and giving her lap-dog the 
cream of which the sick blonde saint up- 
stairs will take the skim-milk and say noth- 
ing; the neighbors dropping off in their 
calls because of ‘‘the talk” there was. 
Then lay the blonde saint on that death- 
bed to which so many saints in poor parson- 
ages, over-worked, under-fed, half-clothed, 
half-loved, and wholly unappreciated, have 
come in just such unromantic fashion— 
what common-place material have we 
here? 

So, too, with the Reverend Mr. Gilfil, 
who Joves a poor girl who loves another 
man who marries a rich girl. The Reverend 
Mr. Gilfil wins Catarina by-and-by—the 
ghost of her at least—with a grave, paternal 
winning; and when she will crown the 
pathos of his Jong, unvarying tenderness by 
lifting, at last, a little bruised love to his, 
why, she dies too, and the baby; and Mr. 
Gilfil locks up her room, with her little 
slippers and dresses in it, and attends to his 
parish, and sits alone evenings with his 
dog, and lives his life out like a man, and 
even grows a bit ‘‘ near” as he grows old— 
so much more like a man than like a hero— 
and his people gossip about his love-story 
when he is dead, between their streaming 
tears. 

So, again, with Janet Dempster, the 
broken-hearted, drinking wife of a drunken 
man; reformed and converted at last by the 
consumptive young evangelical clergyman 
who lives on soggy potatoes in a soggy 
lane, with soggy poor for neighbors —the 
young clergyman ‘‘ with lips compressed as 
if he kept a dragon down,” who has con- 
trived to make himself a saint out of the 
materials of a very good sinner. Barring 





touch. What a charm in handling and 
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t weenthe young shepherd and bis reclaimed 
sheep at the death-scene—for he dies, too, 
since somebody must—any Sunday-sehool 
teacher might tell as usual a story. Look 
out for the future of the writer whose first 
venture compels a hearing to tales like 
these! 

Already, we find in these shy little stories 
the intense realistic instinct which throbs 
through the arteries of her mature full- 
blooded creations. Nothing in the mode of 
life and thought of which she is for the 
time the exponent eludesher. No phase of 
it is for her uneommon or unclean. She 
throws herself into the interests clustering 
about an attempt to introduce Sunday 
evening lectures in a bigoted little town. 
She is abs orbed in the quarrels of two coun- 
trydoctors. The efforts of an old squire to 
metamorphose his villa into a mock Milan 
cathedral, have a positive zest for her. In 
the thread-bare history of a reforming 
drunkard she sees phases as new to fiction 
as true to fact. She follows the process of 
regeacration in the heart of an over-stout 
young woman who dresses according to the 
style of the heroine in the novel she bap- 
pens to be reading. 

Already, we see flashes of that power of 
individualization which is to give Dinah 
and Maggie Tulliver to the world. 

Mrs. Patten, to whom ‘the announce- 
ment that she was a sinner, appeared an 
uncivil heresy”; the medical men, Pratt 
and Pilgrim, who ‘‘ had that sort of friend- 
ly contempt for each other which is always 
conducive to a good understanding be- 
tween professional men”; especially Pil- 
grim, ‘‘to whom Pratt’s patients were 
profoundly disagreeable, their very dis- 
ceases despicable, and their bodies not 
worth dissecting”; Mary Linnet, who, 
when Mrs. Pettifer praised her wax flow- 
ers, said: ‘‘Ah! Mrs. Pettifer, think of 
the beauties of Nature!”; Mr. Tryan, the 
odd clergyman, so odd, that ‘‘ he had often 
been thankful to an old woman for saying, 
‘God bless you’; to a little child for smil- 
ing at him; toa dog for submitting to be 
patted by him’; so odd, that “he was 
often laughed at for being fond of great 
sinners’’—these are all defined for us in a 
few strokes, indelible as distinct. 

Already, we are made aware of that 
delicate essence of humor which is the 
glory or the despair of the story-writer, 
bubbling through the otherwise somewhat 
monotonous surface of her style. As when 
we read of the Cheverel portraits of pink- 
faced ladies with rudimentary features 
and highly-developed head-dresses; ‘of 
the young ladies of Milby, who have carried 
their studies so far as to have forgotten a 
a little German”; of the ‘transcendental 
and near-sighted Mr. Baird, listening to an 
agricultural conversation among his breth- 
ren,” ‘‘ knowing little more of potatoes and 
mangold-wurzel than that they were some 
form of the ‘ conditioned’”; of old Maxum 
‘sitting directly in front of the pulpit 
probably because he was stone-deaf, and it 
was considered more edifying to hear 
nothing at a short distance than at along 
one;” of the ‘‘jocose man—an excellent 
wheelwright in his week-day capacity, but 
on Sunday, leader of the choir.” 

Now and then, as when she tells us that 
‘though the Reverend Amos thought him- 
self strong , he did not feel himself strong; 
Nature had given him the opinion, but not 
the sensation”; or that ‘ every man who 
is not a monster, a mathematician, or * d 
philosopher, is the slave of some woman 
or other,” we pause to ask: What have we 
here? Something more than a good narra- 
tor. Something other than a nice describer. 
Something else than warm sympathies and 
a vivid imagination. Have we happened 
on that sly combination of creative forces, 
which delights to hide under the guise of 
a mere prattler for the world’s amusement, 
the face of a rare student and real philoso- 
pher? 

At this stage of George Eliot’s develop- 
ment we are impressed with her recogni- 
tion of the allegiance of the ethical life to a 
Power outside of itself; and of those person- 
al relations between thésoul and the soul’s 
God, which, as interpreted through the me- 
dium of revealed religion, we call Chris- 
tianity. Her earliest work throbs with, 
faith or with reverence for faith in the 
divine messages to men, and in the divine 
presence among them. She is neither 





afraid nor ashamed to make a faithful 
study of the heart in which the grace of 
God ig at work. It does not occur to her 


as “inartistic” to recoguize trust in a Sa- | 


viour from sin as a philosophical reglity. 
Even the Church of Christ, with all its 
errors on its head, receives her carefully- 
sifted but earnest respect. It would be 
difficult to find an analysis of the clerical 
character and position at once sosearching, 
so candid, and so genial. While she never 
for a moment loses sight of the foibles of 
the man in the sanctities of the profession, 
yet neverfor a moment does she fall into 
the trap of prejudging the man through 
repulsion from the profession. 

With her assurance in a private letter be- 
fore us: ‘‘ Though I trust there is some 
growth in my appreciation of others and in 
my self-distrust, there has been no change 
in the point of view from which I regard 
our life since I wrote my first fiction-- 
the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.’ Any ap- 
parent change of spirit must be due to 
something of which I am unconscious”; 
and witb the knowledge obtained from her 
memoirs that the alteration in ber religious 
views had antedated this period, we may 
not give to her sensitive reverence the 
name of Christian belief. What then shall 
we say of it, and of its relation to that 
beautiful early work? If it was art, not 
faith, it was art to whose quality faith had 
ineffably contributed. She was neither gen- 
erous nor ungenerous to Christianity, be- 
cause she was fair to it. She was artist- 
ically great because she was spiritually 
just. 

ANDOVER, Mass. * 
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PREPARATIONS FOR PENTECOST. 


BY ANDREW A. LIPSCOMB, LL.D. 








“ About Him wingad blessings stand 
In act to move.” —Keble, 

Tue great epoch of Pentecost was not to 
occur in the history of the Christian Church 
without a twofold preparation in the ex- 
ternal world, and in that spiritual sphere to 
which the disciples had been introduced by 
the personal ministrations of Jesus Christ. 
A true sensuousness and a genuine spiritu- 
ality are co-related; and, as the body of 
Adam was formed of the dust before the 
Creator breathed life into it, so there seems 
to be a providential action on the social 
and secular world as a condition precedent 
to a vast spiritual movement. These spe- 
cific preparations for Pentecost may be 
taken in connection with the Forty Days 
and with the Ten Days immediately subse- 
quent thereto. Each of these two periods 
js an era, and the two eras are conjoined 
in one epoch, that has a physiognomy of 
its own, and is widely differenced from the 
pre-crucifixion history of the Messiah in 
its bearings on the Jewish Church and 
commonwealth, and on his disciples. Con- 
trast is never so effective as when outward 
transitions are accompanied by inward 
changes; and, in the instance of this inter- 
mediary term between Christ’s resurrection 
and the descent of the Spirit, we are re- 
minded of the natural and supernatural 
agencies that are co-working for the birth- 
day of the organic Church. 

The resurrection of Christ inaugurates 
the marvelous period. No longer ‘a ser 
vant” in humiliation, poverty, and loneli- 
ness of suffering; he is the same Christ, 
and yet very different in his manifestations 
and in the order of his life; the Christ of 
new methods, so that the former unique- 
ness develops in relations and aspects 
altogether exceptional. A new phraseolo- 
gy is introduced; ‘‘ He shewed himself,” 
and, in this freedom from former limita- 
tions he asserts the power and majesty of 
the Risen Christ. He will continue to be 
‘* despised and rejected of men”; but very 
unlike the scorn and contempt of his pre- 
crucifixion years. His enemies fear him, 
and, in no longtime, they will be conscious 
of the impending doom of. an awful guilt. 
On the other hand, the disciples come into 
much closer contact with him.” The measure 
of his new glory is the measure of their faith 
and affection; and while Nazareth, Caperna- 
um, Bethany, pass out of view as the historic 
locations of his antecedent ministry, and 
only Jerusalem and Olivet, with Emmaus, 
the Lake Shore, and the mountain in Gal- 
ilee, emerge into transient notice, his inter- 





course with the disciples, im fils¢mysterious 
coming end going, has a subtle and perme- 
ating influence, which accords ‘most sig- 
nifieantly with the fact that he has been 
‘<@eclaredl to he the Bon of Goil, aecording 
tothe spirit of tioliness, byithe resurrection 
from the dead.” The “‘deélaration ” is not 
merely that of an historical fact. Already 
history is undergoing a sympathetic trans- 
figuration, rising from fact fmto truth of 
doctrine and sentiment, and making ready 
to be the instrument of Divine Inspira- 
tion. 

The ‘ declaration” wrought its work in 
every one of these disciples; and so far as 
the record goes we know of no lapses 
among them. They had received the early 
announcement of his resurrection as ‘‘idle 
tales”; they had ‘‘ mourned and wept” and 
‘believed not”; but the most resolute and 
persistent of the doubters (St. Thomas) 
yielded to the ‘‘ declaration,” ignored his 
own demands for evidences, and in an in- 
stant of resplendent illumination, exclaimed 
in the presence of Christ: ‘‘My Lord and 
my God.” The eighth day closed that 
paragraph in the history of the Forty Days, 
and it demonstrated the mighty power in 
the ‘‘declaration.” Wisely enough, the 
dogmatic Apostle appealed from his own 
decision as to proofs; for it is hardly prob- 
able that, if his wish had been gratified, 
any other result could have ensued than 
‘* leanness of soul.” 


The scenes in the Forty Days are char- 
acteristically Jewish. Toward the close of 
the period, Christ refers to ‘‘the uttermost 
parts of the earth”; but not a representa- 
tive of Gentilism appears on this enclosed 
arena. All the circumstances, making the 
framework of the occasions, are distinctly 
Jewish, and all the manifestations of the 
Risen One in bis ‘‘ newness of life’ are to 
the Apostles and disciples, The breathings 
of the spirit, the language and figures, the 
opening of their understandings to receive 
the Scriptures, are all in the Old Testa- 
ment line of thought and associations, and 
the whole aim seems to be the founding 
of the Christian Church among the Jews. 
And among the elect nation, only those of 
standing and experience, the Eleven, the 
ministering women, and probably repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy, are permitted to 
enjoy these gracious opportunities. These 
are shut in from the world with tbe one 
exception of ‘‘ the five hundred brethren at 
once,” and left alone with their own sub- 
lime thought of the Risen Christ, while, 
under the power of that truth, they are 
taking shape as acommunity. After the 
first day, scribes and Pharisees,Sadducees 
and Herodians pass out of view, and Jeru- 
salem seems to have gone into a syncope. 
No doubt, just such pbysical circum- 
stances fulfilled a providential purpose in 
this edueative period; for soul and body 
come very closely together when Divine 
Revelations like these are made, and no 
high inspiration betokens the Spirit’s pres- 
ence, unless nerves and brain respond to 
the impression. 

Preliminary, then, to the later stages of 
the Forty Days, we have concentration of 
specialized influences on these disciples. 
We hear but little of them except when 
Christ makes them his visits. And we see 
them in changed relations to him, to one 
another, and to their environment. And 
no wonder; for his advauce into a semi- 
glorified s‘ate has already reacted on them. 
‘*After the resurrection,” says Bishop 
Horsley, ‘‘the change is wonderful, inas- 
much that, in certain actions, which were 
done to give the disciples proof that they 
saw in him their crucified Lord arisen from 
the grave, he seems to have done nothing 
like acommon man. Whatever was natu- 
ral to him before seems now miraculous. 
What was before miraculous is now natu- 
ral.” Allowing for the infinite difference 
between him and his followers, we see that 
they have progressed into a ‘‘ wonderful” 
experience. Heis far more distant; he is 
much more near; moments do the work of 
hours; days have a new chronology; their 
memories acquire a sudden vividness; the 
past is present, and the present illumines, 
as in a broad wake, the whole history from 
Capernaum to the Holy City; insight is 
vitally infused into old perceptions, and all 
their mental faculties, volitional and emo- 
tional, are strikingly adapted to methods, 
which, compared with their antecedent 





modes of pupilage, ere ideals of @mazing 
significance. 

Yes; Christ would do for them a pe- 
culiar work im these Forty Days. Directly 
from him, and in his own personality, no 
agency intervening, silenee and solitude 
when he was away, power and glory when 
he was by, these former pupils should rec- 
ognize their Master, and feel him as never 
before. Without these revelations of the 
Risen Jesus of Nazareth, it is difficult to see 
how the historical fact of the resurrection 
could have so promptly become a senti- 
ment of transcendent energy; and how the 
Christ of earth could have been so rapidly 
domesticated in the hearts of these disci- 
ples as their Christ in Heaven. The evi- 
dences of the resurrection had their repeti- 
tions and confirmations; and these natural- 
ly went on, with gathering momentum, to 
the climax of the ascension. But, never- 
theless, the supreme jnterest was to fix in 
their souls the image of Christ as Christ 
now was on the threshold of Heaven, and 
to fix it there distinctly by virtue of con- 
trast, more impressively still by compari- 
son, and yet more luminously by the per- 
fect assurance of identity. Only by step 
after step could they go from his grave to 
Pentecost. It was to be his Pentecost— 
the consummate manifestation of all the 
subordinate showings forth; and they must 
be trained beforehand to know it supreme- 
ly as his. Linger for Forty Days? Yes; 
and then after his ascension, another iso- 
lated term of Ten Days; he in his Heaven 
and in their Heaven; and a new and more 
copious edition of his words, touching the 
expediency of his departure into the world 
invisible. This cardinal doctrine had to be 
demonstrated in successive stages, the evi- 
dences slowly accumulating from occasional 
appearances to permanent invisibility, and 
the Ten Days as a sequel, making the con- 
nection of the Forty Days with Pentecost. 

Fifty Days in all! What a series of 
links, each set in its place by the direct 
and immediate supervision of the God- 
man! The chain was bound at one end to 
the open sepulchre, and at the other to the 
Glorified Christ; the revelation completed 
that we are to walk by faith and not by 
sight; and, furthermore, that all commu- 
nion with him and with one another, 
through all the ages, can only be in the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost. Taken in their 
broadest aspect, these Fifty Days are beau- 
tifully united in doctrine and experience. 
Observe the order and the quality in these 
successional changer. They begin in old 
scenes and associations, in their clear re- 
vivification; in brief, memory was to lead 
off in the spiritually quickened faculties. 
So, indeed, Christ had told them in his lat- 
est ministry. Where else save in memcry 
could the work of his posthumous life com- 
mence? Our present civilization draws 
many of its richest treasures from ancient 
deposits—those geological barns of Provi- 
dence where the earliest harvests of Nature 
were stored away for safe keeping. The 
mental history of individuals and nations 
is similar. Agreeably to this law, Christ 
promised the Spirit’s aid to the memory of 
his witnesses. We can understand the 
wisdom of this method. Where does con- 
viction of sin begin, so far as intellect is 
involved? ‘‘I remembered God and was 
troubled.” 

“Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.” 

If memory was to be unveiled, and if 
conscience was thereby to be aroused, hope 
was to be guarded against undue sensuous- 
ness and Jewish secularization, and, ac- 
cordingly, we can trace in outline the path 
of their development. 

In this, we are aided by the structure of 
the Gospels. Turn to St. Mark, and see 
what a mourning drapery hangs around 
the morning of the Resurrection. 
‘*Mourned and wept”; “believed not”; 
Mary Magdalene utterly discredited; 
Christ dishonored in his chosen witness. 
What a starting-point for ‘‘ newness of life”! 
Go from St. Mark, with this: doleful pic- 
ture to St. Luke. Painter or no painter, 
what a brilliant canvas ishere! Instantly 
after the Ascension, the third Gospel says: 
“‘They worshiped bim and returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and were con- 
tinually in the temple, praising and bless- 
ing God, Amen.” Ah; no “© Amen” ever 
hed such a meaning! Do not pause here, 
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but go on to the opening chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Hitherto, you have 
had no Acts, You have them now. These 
eleven are hardly out of their novitiate, and 
they are saliently Jewish. The dear vision 
fills their hope, and it has taken a new glow 
from the Risen Messiah, and, perchance, 
the evidential advantages are worthy of 
some thought as the eager inquiry about 
the restoration of the kingdom evinces the 
tenacity of their Judaism and the work of 
development yet to beconsummated. Nor 
is it without a certain tender, human in- 
terest which the blessed Jesus fails not to 
recognize. But read on. Christ has gone 
now, and these witnesses of his ascension 
bave returned to Jerusalem, Is she the 
metropolitan Jerusalem of their expecta- 
tions, flushed so thrillingly a few hours 
ago? Whether such or not, they have 
learned how silence and solitude ‘‘ with 
prayer and praise agree,” and they are found 
in ‘‘an upper room”; and lo! ‘these all 
continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication with the women, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” 
Truly a gracious place this, a very humble 
sanctuary, but ‘‘before all temples,” and, 
perhaps,the spot where they had ‘mourned 
and wept.” Behold the transformation 
wrought by Forty Days! And, yet in this 
touching scene, what so pathetic as ‘‘Mary, 
the mother of Jesus” in that group of 
worshipers, offering prayer and supplica- 
tion to the glorified Jesus of Nazareth—his 
Nazareth and hers! How her exquisite 
womanly sensuousness has been spiritual- 
ized! 
Wee WILLIE CoTtaGE, ATHENS, Ga. 


THE PROBABLE UNIVERSALITY 
OF ENGLISH. 
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In the discussions so rife among us as to 
whether the so-called ‘‘ dead languages” 
are actually dead or not, and as to the larger 


or lesser measure in which they should | 


enter into modern systems of education, 
the vernacular is more alive than ever, and 
is making a scientific and a popular prog- 
ress quite unknown in any previous era. 
Whatever may be true of the classical 
tongues or of the modern tongues of Conti- 
nental Europe, the English of to-day isa 
broader and richer speech than ever before, 
and is developing before us in common 
with the general mental development of 
modern civilization. So pronounced has 
been ils territorial and social advance for 
the last few decades that educators, states- 
men and men of affairs are beginning to 
predict the probable limits of its extension. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his recent eulogium upon 
Washington, refers at length to the kin 
beyond the sea, and dwells with evident 
pride upon this very question now before 
us. Mr. Cook, in his recent course of 
Boston lectures, takes occasion to quote 
Mr. Gladstone and others on this sub- 
ject, and adds his own unqualified in- 
dorsement. In order to reach a logical and 
tenable conclusion, at this point we may 
state and briefly unfold two or three lead- 
ing propositions. 

1. It is highly improbable, if not, indeed, 
impossible, that any one language should 
ever become the exclusive speech of the 
world. 

The great Leibnitz was about the first 
one to give formal expression, as a linguist, 
to thé possibility and probability of such a 
common Speech. As far as is known, he 
lived and died in that conviction. To all 
lotenis and purposes, his theory may be 
said to have died with him. No leading 
Philologist, or school of philologists, deems 
it wise now to maintain and press it. 
Whatever the views regarding it may be, 
however, there would seem to be enough 
in the history of languages thus far to 
make the hypothesis purely fanciful. Not 
Only do the different peoples of the earth 
hold religiously to their respective tongues 
and dialects, but the strength of the grasp 
is often in proportion to the force of the 
destructive agency, and nothing save ex- 
termination itself would accomplish the 
abolition of the language. The Celts of 
early and later Britain are a sufficient proot 
of this in the desperate tenacity with which 
they cling to the Gaelic and Cymric of their 
fathers. Despite the sugcessive inroads of 


still hold to their own speech; nor will it 
die till they die with it. It is precisely 
thus with the feeble remnant of Basques in 
Southwestern Europe, as with the Lithua- 
nians of Northeastern Europe. It is 80 
most emphatically with the Scandinavians 
of Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. That 
the Teutons of Northern Europe, or the 
Latin nationalities of Southern Europe, 
should yield their respective languages to 
each other, or to any third natiouality, is 
simply inconceivable; nor is such opposi- 
tion to absorption by others at all propor- 
tioned in its intensity to the civic rank of 
the respective peoples. Poland is as con- 
servative in this regard as is the great em- 
pire of Russia. Wales is as stubborn in its 
resistance to any such tendency as is Ger- 
many. As far as our present knowledge 
goes, the inherited and confirmed distinc- 
tions of races are such that they will not 
surrender what, next to their religious be- 
liefs, they regard as their dearest birthright. 
They may be compelled to do it; they will 
not do it voluntarily. The asserted opin- 
ion that, as with Babel the dispersion of 
tongues began, so, with the millennium, all 
languages will ve reunited into one organic 
world-language, is a good example of con- 
founding a philological question with a 
moral one, and of ignoring bistory on be- 
half of a pleasing hypothesis. If, indeed, 
the question were resolvable into one of a 
purely ethical character, the forms of re- 
ligious life are as varied as those of intel- 
lectual life, and we are no nearer to the 
ideal of universality. 

2. Even were such a universal speech 
possible or probable, it would scem to be wn- 
desirable. If, as has been ingeniously held, 
modern philology began at the Day of Pen- 
tecost, when the gift of tongues was im- 
parted by miracle, it is also noticeable, 
that from that very hour of lingual and 
spiritual unity, language began to diverge 
into a thousand separate branches, and 
prepared the way for the present manifold 
variety of speech. ‘This is allin full accord 
with the providential methods of God in 
the world, as it is also in harmony with 
the highest social and intellectual progress 
of the race. Such progress is based on the 
cardinal principle of variety, of character, 
procedure and final purpose. It is the old 
principle, as old as the creation, of unity in 
diversity—the one Jaw which in its unceas- 
ing action drives on the wheels of the 
world’s advance. There is a principle of 
complexity in human life that tends to 
the highest results, and which being ab- 
sent, such results would seem to be fore- 
stalled. Just to the degree in which mod- 
ern civilization develops, such complexity 
of organism and function is manifest. It 
is alike a cause and an effect of such de- 
velopmeuts. It is soin the human body, 
in the structure and action of the mind, 
and in the divine operations of the one 
spirit. Itis soin the sphere of art and 
life, and must be so in the sphere of human 
speech as the one great organ of human 
expression. Given a central law of unity, 
then, the greater the diversity, the more 
excellent the results will be. So long as 
the various languages of men are natural 
and orderly in the methods of their devel- 
opment, the rea] expression of the natural 
life, their differences will but tend to the 
general good. They will be in no sense 
exclusive and -antagonistic. The diver- 
gence of tongues at Babel is properly 
termed a coufusion of tongues. The tran- 
sition was violent, and in the line of a di- 
vinely appointed penalty for sin. Apart 
from such an overt retribution, there is no 
reason to suppose but that an equally wide 
dispersion of languages would have oc- 
curred as the inevitable condition of human 
progress. As men must think and act dif- 
ferently, they must speak in divers kinds 
of tongues. What the future may disclose 
we know not. At present, however, the 
student of providence, as of human history, 
cannot appreciate the desirableness of re- 
stricting the advance of the race by the ex- 
clusive dominance of any one language. 

Of all the languages now known, the 
English bids fair to be the most widely 
prevalent. If there is to be one universal 
speech, the Eeglish has, at present, no ap- 
proximate rival in the line of such a result. 
The great anglo-German philologist, Max 
Miller, holds the theory that very many of 





Roman, Saxop, Dane, and Norman, they 


will, as he phrases it, ‘‘ be improved away 

from the face of the earth.” He is having 

reference to a gradual process of elimina- 

tion and absorption, and insists that it would 

be well if the different languages of the | 
earth might all be reduced to five or six 

‘great historical languages.” In such a 

reduction he would escape the confusion 

that arises from excessive multiplicity of 

tongues, while also escaping the equally 

dangerous extreme of one all inclusive lan- 

guage. On the principle of natural selec- 
tion, he ventures an enumeration of the 
Italian, French, Spanish, German antl Eng- 
lish, as making up the list of such historic 
tongues. On the basis of such a list as this 
an approximate estimate might be formed 
as to the probable preyalence of our vernac- 
ular as compared with that of the other 
languages mentioned. Such an estimate bas 
been made. In the remarks of Gladstone, 
already referred to, the computation of a 
British statistician-is accepted to the effect 
that, withinthe next century, the English 
will be spoken by about one-thousand mil. 
lions of people. 

Axon, in his ‘‘ Future of the English Lan- 
guage,” and Dr. Candolle in his ‘* History 
of the Sciences,” have furnished facts by 
which Miller’s position may be tested and 
the prospects of English assured. After 
first showing the number pow speaking re- 
spectively the five languages mentioned, and 
showing the number of years in which these 
five nations respectively double their 
populationa, the estimate is made of the 
exact number of persons who, at the 
close of the next two centuries, will speak 
the respective languages. 

The result is as follows: Italian, 53,870,- 
000; French, 72,571,000 ; German, 157,480,- 
000; Spanish, 505,286,000; English, 1,887,- 
286,158. We reach here, in round num- 
bers, two thousand millions of people 
speaking the English language at the close 
of the next two hundred years, This is 
substantially the ratio of increase accepted 
by Gladstone as mathematically assured, 
and quite enough to confirm the statement 
that the vernacular has no dangerous rival 
in the line of leadership and possible uni- 
versality. Mr. Cook’s recent estimate as to 
the four hundred millions that would prob- 
ably speak English in America at the close 
of the next century is reached by the sume 
series of ratios. If, in addition to this nu- 
merical supremacy, it is remembered that 
the English nations are, as yet, the historic 
exponents of Protestantism and popular 
nights, such a picture of the ever widening 
prevalence of the language is full of hope 
to the race. It is at present clearly mani- 
fest that to the English speech in its more 
popular expression there would seem to be 
given in trust the educational and ethical 
rule of the world. Nothing seems to re- 
main but that this trust shall be accepted 
and applied in the spirit and to the ends 
designed by providence; that the English- 
speaking people behind the English lan- 
guage shall prove themselves in all respects 
worthy of so solemn and precious a heri- 
tage. The future of the English language 
depends on the future of the English people. 
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In the genesis of religious systems, race 
apparently exerts as much jnfluence as do 
the great teachers of the world. A com- 
parative history of religion involves, there- 
fore, ethnology. The rule is best exem- 
plified in the birth and childhood of spe- 
cific faiths. Here the poet-priest who 
started anew system is lost. No literature 
preserves his name, and, in many cases, the 
very tongue in which he spoke is dead and 
forgotten. Who taugbt the ancicnt faith of 
Accad, but yesterday exhumed by Lenor- 
mant and Sayce, or created the nature- 
worship of Egypt? These can be studied 
only as incidents or features of the history 
of those civilizations, and not as the pro- 
ductions of known individuals. 

In investigating the history of the relig- 
ious development of China, two periods are 
presented to the mind, which may be 
termed, for the sake of convenience, the 





the alphabets and languages now existing 


with Confucius, in the sixth century before 
Christ, and ends to-day. It is marked by 
the system taught by that great muralist, 
and the lesser systems of Mencius, Buddha 
and Lao-tsze. The former ends with Con- 
fucius, and begins in the gray dawn of Mon- 
golian civilization. It is marked by local 
faiths, of which only fragments remain to- 
day. Though the chronicles of this period 
are complete as to wars, dynasties, indus- 
trial and literary events, they are singularly 
deficient in all that pertains to religion. 
Only by careful collation and anelysis can 
we succeed in rehabilitating the archaic 
faiths. 

To exemplify the difficulty of this colla- 
tion and analysis, I append a few excerpts, 
containing facts illustrating the religious 
status of the early ages: , 
Eourpse.—‘* This year a dragon tried to swal- 
low the sun. The people were greatly frigh- 
tened, and the king ordered five hundred priests 
to beat drums, to pray, to burn incense, and to 
sacrifice animals, And the dragon became 
frightened and fled.” ™ 

“ALout this time a dragon in Pe-chi-li crawled 
on top of the western hills, and when the moon 
came out caught it and began to swallow it. All 
the priests beat drums and tom-toms, and after 
a& few hours the dragon flew away to Quin- 
Lup.” 

PLacue.—* A yellow dragon came from India 
into Yuu-Nan in the Spring and slew thousands, 
The priests told the people that the gods were 
angry. Then they sacrificed animals and burnt 
offerings and made new images. The gods were 
appeased, and the dragon went away.” 
Rites.—“ King Ju sent to King Shan gold and 
ivory and a carved sacrificial altar and incense 
tor the temples.” 

“ King Shan built many temples and made 
the head-priest a lord of the land,” 

** King Fu sacrificed a hundred cattle (or buf- 
faloes) and so won the war,” 

Poiyanpry.—‘‘The husbands of the woman 
took counsel and said; ‘ which of us shall fight 
the tiger’? Wong-Lee said; ‘I am the largest 
and strongest ; I can best fight him, I will go,’ 
Wong-He-Lim said: ‘I am the weakest; there- 
fore I should go. For if Wong-Lee is killed by 
the tiger, our loss is very great, But if I am 
killed, no harm is done,’ So Wong-Lee and 
Wong-He-Lim went out together and encoun- 
tered the tiger and after a terrible fight killed 
him. And when they came back, the woman 
and the other busbands were glad, and sacrificed 
chickens and pigs.” 

Yet, though dead as entities, they are 
alive as survivals and as influences. Once 
the beliefs of wild or semi-civilized tribes, 
they now are the underlying principles of 
laws, manners, and institutions. To un- 
derstand their survival, as well as to trace 
their development, it is necessary first to 
have a clear conception of China in its 
early years, of its tribes and races, their 
condition, movements, and beliefs, 

The vast homogeneous empire of to-day 
has been in existence about twenty-three 
centuries. Prior to that time, China was a 
series of kingdoms, of varying size aod 
power, of which the chief were Tszu, Ohu, 
Wei, Yen, Loo and Woo. This period 
covers nineteen centuries, and has been de. 
scribed and re-described by the Chinese his- 
torians. It succeeded a period called the 
mythologic era by some critics, the meteor- 
ologic era by others, and the imaginary era 
by still others, which includes two thous- 
aud years and begins with the birth of 
Chinese civilization. 

Accepting the facts, if not the dates of 
the ancient records, we find that civiliza- 
tion firstcame into being in either what is 
now known as Shen-Si, or else Ho-Nan, It 
was not less than forty-three, nor proba- 
bly more than sixty-nine, centuries ago. It 
was marked by the invention of written 
language, the reduction of music to a sys- 
tem and the introduction or creation of as- 
trolugic science. 

The religion of the two kingdoms was a 
quasi-monotheiem, in which are visible the 
traces of an older polytheism, Briefly 
summarized, it was as follows: In the be- 
ginning there was naught but void anda 
great being who is and will be unnamed. He 
willed, and there were burn two great prir- 
ciples, Yon and Yim, one male and one 
female, the one creating and the other gen- 
eraling. From the endless union of Yon 
and Yim sprang and still spring all things 
into existence— worlds, men, dragons, 
angels, and devils. Weare surrounded by 
spirits, and should pray to the good ones, 
worship the great, and fight, placate or ex- 





archaic and the present, The latter begins 


orcise the bad, The Great Being loves 
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good conduct, and gives gifts to those who 
love him. Spirits can and must eat and 
drink. The smaller the spirit, the more 
attention he requires from men. Idols of 
smaller divinities should be kept in every 
house. All life is immortal. 

In the northern provinces, Shan-si, Pe-chi- 
li, and 8z Chuen, lived many agonate tribes. 
They spoke similar languages, or rather 
dialects of the same language. Their do- 
mestic and social relations were marked by 
what the Roman jurists styled the ‘“‘ Patria 
Potestas.” These tribes, originally nomadic, 
were undergoing a profound change. Ow- 
ing toincrease in numbers, and, it may be, to 
changes in climate, they had in some dis- 
tricts relinquished their former modes of 
life and settled down to agricultural pur- 
suits; in others they. were semi-nomadic, 
depending for subsistence partly upon their 
herds and partly upon the soil. In both 
classes, but notably in the agricultural, the 
government was based upon what Sir 
Henry Maine calls the ‘‘ village-commu- 
nity” system of the West. The domestic 
relations of all were marked by a feature 
common to nomadic races—viz., polygamy. 

Their religion was polytheistic, and in- 
cluded a great divinity, one or more god- 
desses, immortality, angels, devils, magi- 
cians and fetishes. 

In the mountainous country of the south- 
west, and especially in Yun-Nan, were tribes 
which while sharing thé faith of their 
cousins in the north, practiced polyandry, 
instead of polygamy. This singular prac- 
tice or custom did not arise from the intrin- 
sic immorality of these communities, but 
from the necessities of their daily life. 
They were a pastoral race, deriving their 
support from herds of sheep, goats, kine 
and buffaloes. These were driven into the 
small, fertile valleys of the mountains in 
early Spring and brought back late in the 
Autumn. 

While husband No. 1 was away with the 
flocks, a husband No. 2 became necessary at 
home to protect and support the family and 
to provide fodder enough for the herds to last 
through the Winter months. As the herds 
grew larger, both No. 1 and 2 went away 
in the Spring and a No. 8 stayed at home. 
Under these auspices, women have been 
known to have as many as four and five 
husbands. Similar customs are found even 
to-day among the Todas of India anil in the 
southeast of Thibet. In China it has not 
been found under any other circumstances. 

The tribes of the Southern Provinces, 
Kwang-Si, Kwang-Tung, and Fuh Kien, 
were governed by chiefs or elders, and de- 
voted themselves to agriculture and rude 
manufactures. Their belief was a pro- 
nounced polytheism. Running through 
this, and visible to-day, was a curious sex- 
worship, identical, prcbably, with the cult 
of Thammuz and Astarte among the Sem- 
itic nations, This monstrous.faith was not 
indigenous to the Chinese, but was beyond 
doubt derived from a lower and darker. 
skinned race, who were conquered and then 
absorbed by Mongolian invaders from the 
North, 

Southern Asia was at some period peo- 
pled by an inferior race, half-way between 
the Malayan and Negroid types. These 
appear to have suffered the same fate as 
the Celt, in Northern Europe. In Hindu- 
stani they were conquered by the Aryan 
tribes from Central Asia; in China by the 
Mongols from the Northern Provinces. 
The assimilation of conquered by con- 
queror was incomplete in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers, but complete in the Flowery 
Kingdom, The traces of the absorbed race 
can be scen in the Cochinese, in some in- 
habitants of the provinces of Yun-Nan, 
Kwei-Chau and Hun-Nan, and possibly in 
some of the hill tribes of Tai-Nan, Hai-Nan 
and Kwang-Si. 

Features and relics of this sex-worship 
are found to-day in many Yunnanese rites 
and customs; in amulets, symbols and 
figures; in folk-stories, inscriptions, artistic 
and architectural designs, 

Besides the Negroid peoples, there was a 
second people of aiien blood in southern 
and southeastern China. Late investig2- 
tiors show them to belong to the Malay 
race. Remnants still live in Tai-Nan (For- 
mosa) and a few islands, where they are 
governed by the Imperial Government in 
about the same manner as the Indian Ter- 
ritory by the United States. Their faith 





seems to have been a pure idolatry, accom- 
panied with human sacrifice and canni- 
balism. 

A remarkable characteristic of the Chi- 
nese nation is its homogeneity. Radically 
this homogeneity is literary in essence and 
history. For centuries law has shaped 
each citizen in the same mold of manners 
and education. The Canton boy, at this 
hour, writes the same characters, with the 
same brush, upon the same paper, as did his 
forgotten ancestors twenty centuries ago. 
He chants the same sayings of Confucius 
and Buddha, studies the same rhetoric, 
counts on the same abacus, and p‘izzles 
over the same astrology. 

The differing features of North and 
South, East and West, have been thus les- 
sened by degrees, until a vast nation has 
been reduced to a practically uniform 
type. The same process has applied to the 
ancient faiths. Originally local, definite 
and mutually antagonistic, they have be- 
come blended, and enter more or less into 
the daily life of each citizen of the Celestial 
Empire. The ethnic origins of the Chinese 
religious status may serve to explain facts 
which would be otherwise inexplicable. 
It is well, however, to bear in mind that 
these origins must not be regarded as spe- 
cific, but should be taken more or less to- 
gether. Thus polygamy, while marking 
the Northern nomads, marks 9s well the 
nomadic stage of all the Mongolian tribes. 
So human sacrifice was practiced by the 
archaic Malay peoples; it may have, also, 
been practiced by the pre-historic Chinese. 

In the development of these faiths, and 
their gradual coalescence, human sacrifice 
underwent the same changes as with the 
cncient Hebrews. From offering human 
beings to gain favor with the deity or 
deities, the priest passed to offering animals, 
and thence to burnt offerings. At this 
point there is a divergence between the 
East and the West. In the Occident Chris- 
tianity abolished burnt offerings and sub- 
tituted ‘‘a pure heart and a contrite spirit.” 
In the Orient the ceremonial persisted, and 
evolved until it assumed a phase that to 
Christians is positively ludicrous; for lineal 
descendants of human sacrifice are the de- 
capitation of a cock to give solemnity to a 
juridical oath, and the putting of dishes of 
roast pig, boiled sausage and fried chicken 
upon the graves of friends, or the altars of 
the divinity. Many centuries intervene be- 
tween Moloch and ‘swearing on the 
rooster” in a California court-room; but the 
two facts are one and the same thing. 

The fear of evil spirits and fetish-worship 
had a similar career. Through the centu- 
ries these spirits became more and more 
anthropomorphic and the fetishes more 
prosaic and practical. The fetish in Chris- 
tendom had the same origin, but died in 
the horse-shoe and the Saxon cross. Among 
the Negroes it still obtains in the shark’s 
tooth and the serpent’s fang. Among the 
Chinese it passed through these or analo- 
gous stages until it reached the comical basis 
of hard cash and red-paper prayers and in- 
vocations. There are sects, comprising 
multitudes, who believe that pain and 
trouble, even the punishment for sia in the 
next life, may be averted by paying a small 
sum to a priest. The doctrine does not 
take the spiritual form believed in by 
Roman Catholics, who pay for so many 
masses for the repose of their soul, but is a 
simple business transaction, in which the 
priest isa genuine broker, and the evil, 
spirits retail tradesmen of the cheapest 
sort. 

The climax is reached in what may be 
termed ‘‘ spiritual banks.” It has been so 
well described by a contemporary English 
writer that we quote his description: 

‘A man in China, endowed with much fore- 
thought, can make some provision for his own 
future comfort. The priests have considerately 
organized a bank for the spirit world. To this 
the provident may remit large sums during their 
lifetime, and can draw on the bank as soon as 
they reach the dark country. The priests peri- 
odically announce their intention of remitting 
money on a certain day, and invite all who have 
any to deposit to bring it. All who feel doubt- 
ful of the generosity of their next heirs accord- 
ingly come and buy from the priests as much as 
they can afford of the tinfoil paper money which 
is current among the spirits. It is an excellent 
investment, as, for a handful of brass cash, alto- 
gether worth about one penny, they will receive 
sycee—i.e,, the boat-shaped blocks of silvery- 
looking tin-foil, bearing a spiritual value of 





about thirty dollars. Paper houses, furniture, 
and clothes may in like manner be purchased 
and stored beforehand in the happy security that 
neither moth nor rust shall corrupt them, 
neither shall thieves break through and steal 
When the depositor (probably a poor coolie or 
an aged beggar) has invested his little savings 
in this precious rubbish in the ecclesiastical 
bazaar, he delivers it to the priest, together with 
a sum of real money as commission, For this 
the priest gives a written receipt. All this din 
is thrown into a large boat. It is a framework 
of reeds, with bamboo mast, and its sails and 
planking are of paper. When all the depositors 
have made their payments, the priests walk sev- 
eral times round the boat, chanting some incan- 
tation, then simultaneously set fire to both ends, 
and the paper fabric vanishes in a flash of flame. 
The priests bid the depositors keep their certifi- 
cates with all care, and give them to some trust- 
worthy person to burn after their decease, 
whereupon the said certificates will reach them 
safely in the dark world, and they can draw their 
money as required.” 

Under this system the vicious remit ar- 
rack, tobacco, and even opium to the life to 
come. 

Of like origin is the praying-macline 
used by one or two sects. The devout pay 
a certain sum to the priest, and the machine 
is put in motion either by an acolyte or 
by machinery. As it turns it produces a 
noise half-way between a tom-tom and a 
watchman’s rattle, suggesting the African 
savages who frighten devils away by beat- 
ing wooden drums. Prayers written on 
paper, are either attached to a roller or 
thrown haphazard into a revolving cylin- 
der. The presentation of these invocations 
to the Divine Being is based upon the same 
idea as that which prompted the little boy 
when he tacked upon the foot-board of his 
bed his evening prayer, neatly written, and 
said: ‘‘ O Lord, those are my sentiments.” 

Polygamy, older probably than religiovs 
ideas, early received religious sanc- 
tion. It is of course regulated by so- 
cial law. Where the struggle for exist- 
ence is intense and never-ending, it 
is impossible for a poor man to have 
more than one wife. A wealthy merchant 
or officer of state may and frequently does 
have a number of wives. The evil, froma 
scientific standpoint, tends to cure itself. 
Many wives usually involve many children, 
and in the years produce a more thorough 
breaking up and distribution of large es- 
tates than occurs in monogamic society. 

The ‘‘ Patria Potestas” first seer in the bar- 
barous community assumed by degrees a 
religious aspect, and became a great factor 
in Chinese civilization. Upon it Confucius 
and Mencius bestowed much thought, and 
succeeded in making it a feature of relig- 
ious as well as secular life. Its present 
status has already been described in detail 
in these columns. 

So much for special features of the ar- 
chaic faiths as they survive in the relig- 
ions cultus of to-day. Taken together, the 
coalescence of these faiths produce a re- 
ligious atmosphere suited to a semi-civil- 
ized community. There grew up a vague 
worship in China, in which ethics had little 
or no part, the supernatural was repre- 
sented in gross, contradictory and puerile 
terms, and the spiritual was weighed down 
by fetish and superstition, form and cere- 
monial. 
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I8 THERE “RACE INSTINCT”? 


BY W. H. PAGE. 








Asa Barron is a drunkard and a liar, a 
man whom his neighbors neither respect 
nor pity, whose sons have their father’s 
vices, and whose daughter has brought 
shame even on such a household. They 
can hardly read. They live in a 
log house, which has but one room, 
and their names are never called in the 
presence of the ladies who live near them. 
Asa Barton, however, has for years been 
a township constable in one of the Demo- 
cratic Southern States, not because he has 
fitness for that or any other place of trust, 
but simply because there has not been, for 
many years, any other person who desired 
the position, and his neighbors, in their 
good nature, have suffered him to retain it. 
Asa Barton is awhite man. 

Isaiah Thomas is one of his neighbors. 
He can read. He lives in a house of three 
rooms. He is industrious. He has the re- 
spect of his neighbors. His children can 








read and write, and they, too, are esteemed 
by all who know them. Isaiah Thomas's 
family is as respectable a family of indus. 
trious poor people as you can find in any 
land. They are Negroes. 

There can be no controversy about the 
superiority of the Negro and his family 
in character and in usefulness to the white 
man and his family. But Asa Barton 
would not condescend to sit down at Isaiah 
Thomas's table, nor would he even sit on 
the same seat with him in a railway car- 
riage. More than that, although the Negro 
has the respect of all his neighbors, his 
neighbors would not be so likely to elect 
him constable, if he were a candidate, as 
they are likely to elect the white man at 
the next election. In short, though the 
white man is not even pitied by his white 
neighbors, who all respect the Negro, his 
assumption of superiority is not only toler- 
ated, but is even applauded. ‘‘In spite of 
Asa Barton’s worthlessness,” you can hear 
it said, ‘‘ he has never mixed with the Nig- 
gers »” 

Is this ‘‘ race instinct”? Mr. Henry W. 
Grady, in The Century for April, says that 
itis. In The Century for January, Mr. 
Geo. W. Cable said that it is simply an ab- 
surd injustice to the Negro, and that it re- 
mains and is tolerated only because it isa 
relic of slavery. Race instinct, presum- 
ably, is a feeling which every member of a 
race inherits, and will perpetually trans- 
mit. For instance, if these two men had 
met for the first time on an island, whither 
they had escaped from shipwreck, the 
white drunkard and liar would maintain 
his superiority to the sober and trust- 
worthy Negro, and the Negro would ac- 
knowledge it. That, if I understand it, is 
a fuir though extreme illustration of what 
Mr. Grady means by “‘ race instinct.” Mr. 
Cable, on the other hand, thinks that very 
soon after the acquaintance of these two 
men began (there having been no such re- 
lation between the men or their races, so 
far as they knew, as master and slave), the 
Negro would assert and maintain the supe- 
riority of his character, of bis attainments, 
and even of his capacity. In short, Mr. 
Grady would have us believe that the white 
man, simply by reason of his race, is supe- 
rior to the Negro; and Mr. Cable is sure 
that when slavery shall have been forgot- 
ten, a man will be judged as a man, be the 
color of bis skin what it may. 

This, with a great variety of illustrations, 
is the prime difference of opinion between 
these two distinguished Southern men; 
and it is much more than a mere difference 
of opinion between two men. It is the di- 
viding point between all men who have 
honestly considered the many grave prob- 
lems that the Negro has brought into South- 
ern society. Mr. Cable’s friendly interest 
in the blacks is not one whit greater than 
Mr. Grady’s; and in the management of 
many of the practical problems of the race 
question Mr. Grady and those who hold 
his opinions have shown wisdom and un- 
selfishness that no other men have ex- 
ceeded. 

But, clearly, the time is now come when 
it is very easy to understand that Mr. 
Grady is mistaken; that ‘‘ race instinct ” is 
simply race prejudice, and that it will not 
of necessity exist in every generation. 

In the first days of Negro freedom, aman 
in Tennessee, pow but recently deceased, 
wrote a pamphlet which he called ‘ Ariel,” 
wherein he tried to prove that the Negro 
was a brute and had no soul. His reason- 
ing was based chiefly on quotations from 
the Bible. I know conservative and re- 
ligious gentlemen in the South who were 
convinced by these arguments that the 
African was simply a species of the ourang- 
outang. Yet these same religious gentle- 
men were shocked beyond expression when 
they were informed from Southern pulpits 
that an atheist, of the name of Darwin, was 
endeavoring to prove that all men had 4 
beastly origin. They believed ‘ Ariel,” 
but Darwin was a heretic. Nothing is 
easier than to understand why ‘“ Ariel” was 
magnified in their minds. It was ‘‘rece 
instinct,” if you please. Ten years later, 
‘* Ariel” had been forgotten, and thesesame 
converts of his had forgotten his argu- 
ments, and were giving money to build 
churches and school-houses for the blacks. 

In the same way, there was in the hearts 


of a great many Southern men # prejudice — 
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that approached fanaticism against educat- 
ing the blacks when they first became freed- 
men. This was ‘‘race instinct,” if you 
please. Those same men now seek oppor- 
tunities to boast of the liberality of the 
whites in educating the Negroes. There 
are schcols for the blacks in Southern 
cities, of which the citizens now boast; but 
when they were founded, they were re- 
garded with aversion, if not with hostility. 
In the same way, there was in many South- 
ern communities an almost violent preju- 
dice against the acquisition of land by the 
blacks. Now they are exhorted by their 
white neighbors to acquire property, and 
these same white neighbors sell them parts 
of their old plantations. 

All these opinions that have so changed 
seem to be conclusive proof that when they 
were defended as ‘“‘race instinct,” they 
ought to have been called ‘‘race preju- 
dice’—a prejudice, surely, that was not un- 
natural, that has historical precedents, and 
that would have been shared by any other 
than the Southern people under the same 
circumstances; but it was clearly preju- 
dice and clearly a relic of slavery. Preju- 
dice is something that changes; instinct, 
presumably, does not change. 

Now, when a white community refuses 
to submit to the political domination of 
Negroes, the refusal may be caused by the 
unwillingness of the intelligent property- 
holding minority to place themselves at the 
mercy of an ignorant and untrustworthy 
majority; or it may be caused by the white 
man’s prejudice against the Negro. These 
are very different causes. The first is one 
sort of a difficulty in a democratic govern- 
ment, and the second is another sort; and 
the second cause is the only one that touches 
the race question. Asa matter of fact, in 
recent Southern history, both causes have 
almost always existed together. I think I 
can easily foresee a time when the second 
cause will cease to exist; when, in other 
words, a Negro will be e'ected to office or 
be defeated solely by reason either of the 
political doctrines that he holds or by 
reason of his character and capacity, or the 
lack of them, the fact that he is a Negro 
being forgotten. [I think I can easily fore- 
see a time when a white South Carolinian 
will not hesitate to occupy a seat in a rail- 
way carriage beside a cleanly, well dressed 
Negro, who is not his servant and has never 
been. These things will come to pass, be- 
cause they are hindered now not by instinct 
but by the very natural prejudice born of 
slavery. On the other hand, I fancy that 
any such change of sentiment as will per- 
mit the promiscuous intermarriage of blacks 
and whites is not likely to take place; not, 
however, because there is a race instinct in 
the way, nor solely because there is a race 
prejudice, but chiefly because men and 
women of all races and nations, as a rule, 
seek wives and husbands not only of the 
same race but of the same station in life, 
and even of the same creed and tastes. Yet 
history affords few more amusing spectacles 
than this, that you can find to-morrow in 
Virginia a mun boasting of descent from 
Pocahontas and yet denouncing Fred 
Douglass. 

Whether the freedman shall become a 
freeman depends not on the decision 
whether or not separate schools and sepa- 
rate churches and separate railway car- 
riages shall be provided for each race, but 
upon this, rather—whether the community 
that respects the Negro, Isaiah Thomas, 
shall encourage the assumption that the 
white drunkard, Asa Barton, is a superior 
being. I can easily explain this assumption 
by an incident in my own experience. 
Many a time I have sat at the dinner table 
of a woman who was my grandfather’s 
slave, where, of course, my presence was 
regarded as a condescension. When, how- 
ever, I was invited to dine at the Hoffman 
House by a Negro who had never been a 
slave, and whose industry and learning had 
been of great service to me, I evaded his 
invitation. If he had been a white man, or 
even a Chinaman, certainly if he had been 


an Indian, I dare say Ishould have accepted - 


the invitation. Yet I am sure that it was 
not “race instinct,” but only the prejudice 
Thad, whieh had made it repulsive for me 
to think of dining with a Negro. I do not 
think my refusal to dine with him could be 
Philosophically defended. It was simply a 
Matter of taste. Yet I have no doubt but I 





should have had different taste if my asso- 
ciation with Negroes had not been the 
asscciation of a master with slaves. ‘‘ All 
the misfortunes of the Southern people,” 
Mr. Cable once said to me, ‘ had their ori- 
gin in slavery.” 

The Negro is, in very many ways, a freer 
man than he was ten years ago; but that he 
is not yet free is very plain. Last year, for 
instance, a merchant in a village in North 
Carolina spent twenty-five dollars to cause 
the imprisonment of a Negro laborer who 
had procured six cents worth of goods 
under false pretenses, and refused to prose- 
cute a white man who, under similar cir- 
cumstances, had become his debtor to the 
amount of twenty-five dollars. 

Yet I cannot decide which is the more 
grievous hinderance to the gradual emanci- 
pation of the Negro, the prejudice ot his 
late master, who is his friend, or the impa- 
tient folly of the sentimentalist, who poses 
as his saviour. As great a difficulty as 
either of these is the Negro’s own sloth and 
dejection. He carries, and must needs 
carry, the burden of slavery for many a 
weary day, and perhaps generation. No 
race that gained its own freedom ever rose 
to a full enjoyment of it—even apprecia- 
tion of it—within one generation; and 
surely no race upon whom the freedom of 
a Republic was suddenly thrust can be ex- 
pected to rise to the full manhood of free 
men in half the lifetime of one generation. 
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A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 
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BY THE REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 








Muon has been written and more has 
been talked about the religion of the High- 
lands. Tourists in Scotland have generally 
something to say regarding it. Some 
praise; otherscondemn. The fact remains 
that his conception of the true worship of 
God has so largely molded the nature of 
the typical Highlander that he may be said 
to be the creature of it. The most out- 
standing features of that worship are asso- 
ciated with the Communion services. It is 
about them I am now to write some words. 

The services begin on Thursday and last 
till Monday evening. In fact they may be 
said to extend over the whole week. The 
preceding Sunday is observed as a day of 
preparation, on which the minister points 
out the sacred nature of the ordinance and 
the necessity of making ready forit. On 
the Wednesday the work of the parish 
comes to a standstill; for the morrow is to 
be kept as akind of special Sabbath. Stran- 
gers from a distance put in an appearance, 
and are heartily welcomed by the farmers 
and crofters who expect such visitors. Old 
men, well-known because of their piety, 
come; and so do old women. They form a 
class peculiar tothe Highlands. They can- 
not be said to belong to any peculiar locali- 
ty, but flit about from place to place in 
attendance on the ‘‘Sacrament.” This is 
epecially true of the old women. Some of 
them have neither settled home nor definite 
means of livelihood. They live on their 
reputation for godliness and on the hospi- 
tality of their entertainers. Such hospitali- 
ty is seldom, if ever, grudged. It is cheer- 
fully given for the Master’s sake to the ser- 
vanis. As the women form a marked part 
of what I may call the personnel of a High- 
land Communion, it may not be out of 
place to devote a few sentences to them, 

They are attired in asomewhat striking 
manner. On their heads is that becoming 
white cap called in Scotland a ‘‘ mutch”; 
they weara long, dark cloak, whose folds 
envelope the whole body; and under their 
arm they carry a Bible wrapped up in a 
white handkerchief. As a rule they possess 
little intelligence, but much religious en- 
thusiasm. If ignorant of man’s books, they 
are thoroughly conversant with God’s 
book. It would be very difficult to analyze 
their character. One of their number—typi- 
cal in many respects—was described, by a 
minister who knew her well, as ‘‘a strange 
mixture of piety and superstition.” That 
description may, with some qualifications, 
be applied to all of them. They represent 
the strongest and the weakest elements of 
Highland religion. Strong in faith, they 
are weak in charity. For thoee who can- 
not see eye to eye with themselves, they 
have no tolerance. Such must be wrong, 





and the bitter punishment of error waits 
them. 

It is told how one of these intoler- 
ant worthies, during the Robertson Smith 
controversy, waylaid an Edinburgh stu- 
dent with questions about the views of the 
heterodox professor. He tried to tell her 
as best he could; but she soon interrupted 
him. Laying her bony hand on his knee, 
and looking up into his face, she asked: 
‘*Do you know what I does night and 
morning when I pray?” Of course he did 
not; would she enlighten him? ‘‘I pray,” 
she resumed, in tones of great solemnity, 
‘that God may smite Professor Smith and 
all his friends with palsy.” That woman 
thought she did God’s cause a service. 
This may be—I believe, is—an extreme 
example of the bigoted spirit; but the ex- 
istence of such a spirit is as evident as its 
pernicious results. It shows the old He- 
brew disposition to smite opponents *‘ hip 
and thigh,” rather than the New Testament 
treatment of patience and love. Such nar- 
rowness and bigotry had their origin in a 
noble, but unfortunately perverted, devotion 
to what is regarded the pure truth of God, 

In curious relief to this darker shade of 
their nature isthe pleasant, if not playful, 
aspect they often appear in. At the fireside 
or around the table of their hosts, they tell 
cheerful anecdotes of by-gone days. The 
children gather at their knee to hear stories 
or search their capacious pcckets for sweets. 
There runs through the speech of most of 
them a vein of quaintness, broadening some- 
times into humor. This humor often dis- 
plays itself in ready replies and smart 
adaptation to circumstances. One of the 
wandering mothers in Israel came, on a 
Wednesday evening, to the manse of a par- 
ish where the communion season was to be- 
gin on the following day. She wished to 
dwell under the roof of the minister, so she 
knocked at his door, He was engaged 
with some of his brethren, and could not 
see her. She insisted on seeing him, He 
came to the door. She told why she 
had come. He did not care very much 
about having the self-invited guest, and 
politely let her know so. Unabashed, and 
with a quiet twinkle in her eye, she said: 

‘‘Mr, ——, will ye please to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer?” The astonished divine. 
willing to humor her, began: ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in Heaven”—‘‘Stop, sir!” she 
cried. ‘‘Is it no’ hard that the bairns o’ one 
father canna put up under one roof?” She 
won the day. 

But we cannot linger longer by the way. 
Ere we part with this interesting and rap- 
idly decreasing class, let us bear testimony 
to the fact that, if their knowledge is little, 
their zeal is great. Their very faults are 
born of their virtues, 

It is Wednesday evening. The good old 
women have arrived, and have found com- 
fortable quarters. Elders from the neigh- 
boring parishes and from a distance have 
come. Housewives are busy entertaining 
guests or preparing for the next day. All 
is bustle till the falling shadows and the 
darkening light summon workers and 
worked-for to the evening meal. Grave yet 
pleasant talk wiles away the time till the 
‘* big-ha Bible,” is laid on the table. Then 
family worship, or ‘‘ taking the Book,” as it 
is called, begins. Some verses of a Psalm 
are sung, a chapter is read, and an earnest 
prayer is offered to him who has promised 
to answer prayer. The services of the 
morrow are specially remembered. God’s 
presence and blessing are passionately im- 
plored. A parting good night; and soon 
the hush of silence falls on the peaceful 
homes. 

Thursday is the ‘‘ Fast-Day.” It is set 
apart for humiliation and prayer. In the 
towns it has come to be regarded by many 
as a holiday, but in country districts it is 
still observed very strictly. Work is wholly 
abandoned. Young and old troop in little 
groups to the chureh, and sedately seat 
themselves in familiar pews. The pulpit is 
occupied by some distinguished preacher. 
Wailing psalms of penitence and confession 
are sung to plaintive tunes. The sermon 
dwells on man’s unworthiness, and lays bare 
the failings of erring humanity. In the 
afternoon, and oftenin the evening, also, the 
hearers are reminded of their need to clothe 
themselves in sackcloth and to bow low be- 
fore God. Nor do the words spoken prove 
aimless arrows. They go home to hearts 





and consciences. In many a house 
the nightfall finds earnest souls poring over 
open Bibles, or on bended knee beseeching 
Heaven's forgiveness, Even the young 
and thoughtless are solemnized. They can- 
not rid themselves of the general serious- 
ness, and they cannot fail to be benefited, 

Friday is distinguished for the meeting 
of the ‘‘Men.” In the Highlands there 
are, or rather were—for few of them now 
remain—a body of stern, rugged, fearless 
men, with deep religious feelings and much 
force of character, who were known by 
this name. They were generally office- 
bearers in the Church. In this capacity 
they visited the sick, instructed the young, 
and addressed meetings. They wielded 
an influence second only to the ministers, 
In some cases they differed openly from 
their ecclesiastical superiors, and proved 
serious rivals. On this day of the feast 
they had the ball at their feet. It was em. 
phatically their meeting. Usurlly a minis- 
ter presided, but they had the speaking to 
do. A text was submitted for considera- 
tion. A venerable elder would rise and 
make a few remarks on it. Then another, 
and so on till either the text or the time 
was exhausted. These exercises were 
rated very highly by the people, and de- 
servedly so. The words spoken often re- 
vealed a depth of spirituality and an in- 
sight into Bible truth which could not fail 
to be helpful. Unfortunately, such gather- 
ings occusionally degenerated into warm 
discussions on some moot point of doctrine 
or on some burning question in Church 
politics; but generally the tact of the pre- 
siding minister directed the streams of ex- 
hortation into more profitable channels, 
Some of the ‘men ” had great natural elo- 
quence. The Gaelic language, fervid and 
imaginative, lent a force to that eloquence 
which thrilied the hearers through and 
through. On that night, and on many an- 
other night, the sayings of the speakers 
would be quoted with eager approval. 

With this characteristic service, the pub- 

lic work of the second day of a Highland 
Communion began anc ended. 

ToTLEY WELLS, SCOTLAND, 





SCIENCE AND THE POET. 


BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 





[READ BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CEN URY CLUB.) 
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I can call myself a simple observer ; ome who 
has seen with amazement and awe the changes 
that have come recently into life, and who be- 
lieves that out of these changes there must be 
born finally new poets—great poets of humanity 
aud Nature, 

i have no theories of poetry to announce, 
Each person oughs to know as well as I what 
poetry is, Isit not, in the firet place, like paint- 
ing, or music, a pure artistic expression? And is 
it not, in the second place, an expression of 
truth and beauty? Men may argue about the 
functions of the poet, and they may not accept 
one definition of poetry—neither Milion’s nor 
Wordsworth's, nor Victor Hugo’s nor Matthew 
Arnold’s—but they are sure, at any rate, that 
beauty, in one form or another, is inspiration 
to the poet, As to theories, they are invented, 
apparently, to cramp the poet. Now, itis the 
business of the poet to be, above al), free and in- 
dividual. He must express beauty and truth 
through himself. We like a man, as we like a 
poet, who is not afraid to look at things in his 
own way. 

It will be admitted that the poets of our time 
re gard life with eyes that do not see on the same 
line of vision. Matthew Arnold says, deject- 
edly : 

** But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? 





“ Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harrase’d to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe's wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 
An American poet, the venerable Walt Whit- 
man, utters the courage of modern thought 
when he confesses vigorously : 
“I etand in my place, with my own day, here.” 
Mr. Arnold and Mr. Huxley may, without 
doubt, be accepted as conspicuous types of two 
forces, each of which tries to push itself at the 
expense of the other. Mr, Arnold is, to the 
heart, a man of literature. He has convinced 
himself t hat the noblest literature of the world 
has been written. He regards the present, and 
especially the fature, with despondency, Mr, 
Huxley is quite as candid on the othersi e, 
Poetry, he thinks, is a ‘sensual caterwauling,” 





It had its mission at one time; it has no mission 
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to-day. In fact, the unreconcilement of poetry 
with science is shown aggressively in the atti- 
tudes of Mr. Arnold and Mr. Huxley. 

Personally, I feel that Mr. Huxley has the best 
of the argument, because seience is at this 
moment @ prodigiously vital force, while poetry 
holds to its laurels. The poets are still singing 
the old strains ; but science is giving a trumpet- 
voice to the new life. 

It is singular that Mr. Arnold, and hundreds 
of others who are brain-fashioned like bim, 
should discover in science only @ principle of 
strife and negation. It is singular that they 
should not understand what science really 
means, and that they should fight its invincible 
progress. It is singular that they should place 
the traditions of literature in solid phalanx 
against the marching columns of truth. 

Yet it is clear that many persons of ample ex- 
perience and wisdom find a decadence of litera- 
ture in the advanve of science. That is what 
might be called the proviocialism of opinion. 
Why should we set down exact laws and bound- 
aries for the poet? Why should we measure 
human potency and imagination by what has 
been done in dead years, by dead men? Who 
knows yet where the limit of art lies? The 
world is not a place for theories; it is a place 
for knowledge. Descartes said: ‘I think; 
therefore Iam.” Say rather: *To learn is to 
live.” It is senseless for the poet to observe 
only a part of the world, and to call that which 
he has known through traditions the ideal 
world, As a matter of truth, the ideal world 
has always been a miscenception, narrowed 
down to grotesque imagination. It was this 
grotesque imagination which created the earth 
flat, which invented the gods of the Greeks, 
which supplied Milton and Dante with their 
philosophies, and which still forces the poet into 
ascrait-jacket, Thelife of a Bruno, a Galileo, a 
Newtou, has intellectual hights and depths that 
heroic poetic genius never reached, Cannot a 
poet afford to climb those hights and plunge to 
those depths? 

Wordsworth declared long ago: ‘‘ The objects 
of the poet’s thoughts are everywhere ; though 
the eyes and senses of men are, it is true, his 
favorite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever 
he oan find an atmosphere of sensation in which 
lo move his wings. Poetry is the first and last 
of all knowledge ; it is immortal as the heart of 
man. If the labors of the men of science 
should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the 
impressions which we habitually receive, the 
poet will sleep then no more than at present, He 
will be ready to follow the steps of the man of 
science, notonly in those general indirect effects, 
but he will be at his side, carrying sensation 
into the midst of the objects of science itself.” 


Il, 


It is not exaggeration to assert that the the- 
ory of poets during centuries was; ‘The lesa we 
know the better for us.” When Copernicus was 
dreaming of infinite skies and worlds, poets were 
still in the dark about these things. Even the 
poets of to-day, who have Jearned to give a half 
look at the realities of Nature, who have been 
taught to search in common life for their mate- 
ria:, seem to be convinced that it is dangerous 
to know toomuch. But there can be no ubso- 
lutsly great poet in our time, or in the epoch 
that is close to us, unless his knowledge is equal 
to his inspiration. The new race of poets must 
say: ‘A poet, a genuine poet, cannot know too 
much.” The genuine poet is what he has al- 


ways been, a man who gathers sensations from 


observation, feeling and imagination. Such a 
man would be a poet if he possessed no know!l- 
edge whatever ; anda man who should possess 
the broadest and deepest knowledge, might 
never bea poet. Emile Zola has remarked that 
there is vo progress in genius, there is simply 
progress in knowledge. A poet who lived three 
thousand years ago, or one hundred years ago, 
may have been gifted with as much natural 
genius as a poet who lives in our own age. But, 
granting an equal genius to two poets, separated 
in time by three or four centuries, the later poet 
has before him the larger world of speculation 
and emotion. That power which uses the 
finest substance ought to attain the loftiest re- 
sults. Iam sure that, if the imaginative, ab- 
sorbing genius of Dante were at its labor to-day, 
it would assimilate impressions from all parts 
of the universe, But the poets who grasp im- 
pressions daringly make a a small company. 
Many poets seem to think that they are an un- 
fortunate class. They tind themselves—they 
who belong to the glorious order of Homer, 
Shakespeare and Goethe—neglected. Popular 
novelists are of more account than they. Clever 
fiction and books of science are sold by thous- 
ands, winle new books of verse are sold with 
difficulty. It is pretended that the age is unpo- 
etic, that the poet strives against a barren time, 
But is there any reason for such afear? The 
poet may be neglected, publishers may be unable 
to sell his books or unwilling to introduce them ; 
yet the time is not barren. The time is full of 
achievement, aspiration, purpose. The poet 
simply iags behind it. He has come easily to 
the conclusion that scientific facts aad scientific 
truths are unpoetic facts and unpoetic truths. 





The trouble with him is that he made up his 
mind long ago that his own little world ie quite 
large enough fora poet. And he has a convic- 
tion that, if he should go out of it, he might go 
astray. There is a fine passage in Wordsworth, 
that begins: 

“ For the growing youth, 

What sou! was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the san 

Rise up and bathe the world in light. He looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And Ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay— 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were 

touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love.” 

The professor of poetry, at Oxford, Mr. 
Shairp, makes an odd commentary on this pas 
sage. ‘‘Suppose,” he says, ‘the Atholl shep- 
herd lad had been an optician, and understood 
all the laws of light by which the effulgent hues 
of sunrise were elicited ; suppose, further, that 
he had been an astronomer, and, as he saw the 
sun rise, had begun to reflect, It is not the sun 
that I see rising, bat it is the earth rotating on 
her own axis, and now turning her side toward 
the sun, that causes all that I now see; and that 
axis is not vertical, but slants obliquely to the 
plane of its orbit. Supposing these and a hun- 
dred other truths, which physical astronomy 
teaches, had come int» his mind, would he still 
have had that sublime joy? Or suppose, again, 
he had been a geologist, and, as he gazed over 
the mountain ridges, had begun to think of 
them as a record of commotions, that took place 
in far back geological eras, and to reflect how 
the stratified layers of which these mountains 
are composed had been formed by the slime de- 
posited at the bottom of a long since vanished 
sea ; how they had been upheaved by the action 
of subterranean forces; how some of the great 
depressions which we call valleys, or those rents 
in the mountains, now filled by sea locks, had 
been caused by the cracking of the earth’s crust, 
while it was still a heated mass, glowing from 
the primeval forests ; how other lesser glens and 
corries had been sculptured out of the solid 
earth by Nature’s graving-tools, ice wedges, 
glaziers, rains, and rivera, In the presence of 
such scientific thoughts as these, what would 
become of the boy’s imaginative and devout 
ecstasy.” 

These questions by Professor Shairp are fair 
and candid, and they present, practically, the 
whole problem of science and poetry. Is not 
this the answer: The imaginative and devout 
ecstasy Of Wordeworth’s boy would have been 
still more intense, if this boy, speaking with the 
language of Wordsworth, and dreaming with 
Wordaworth’s soul, had understood the true 
laws of Nature. If that were not 80, we should 
still be clinging to the fantastic puerilities of 
fable and mythology. We should stili be pon- 
dering on dryads and nymphs and faune. But 
literatur-, in spite of itself, has followed science 
at a distance, and a poet that tells the moat 
truth of Nature in the most imaginative way is 
known as a great poet. To understand the 
world in which he lives should be the supreme 
ambition of a poet. No cut-and-dried theories 
as to what poetry is, or is not, should prevent 
him from seeing things as they are. He should be 
an audacious realist—not a mooning rhapsodist, 
not a vapid dreamer, not a lover of falsehood, 
He should not merely see all things, however, 
for that is the business of a scientust; he should 
see info all things; he should discover their 
special meaning and beauty. I have suggested 
here the difference between scientific and poetic 
processes, The scientist observes life reasonably, 
measures and weighs it, deduces conclusions 
from it, states facts; the poet draws inferences 
from the facts, finds in what manner they 
arouse and exalt humanity. Yet, while the 
processes are different, the scientist and the 
poet are working in the same matter ; both go to 
Nature, to the récords of men, for what they 
may learn. 

Two French writers so distinctly unlike as 
Taine and Zola have the same thought about 
the future of poetry. In his “ Philosophy of 
Art,” Taine says: “We have only to open our 
eyes, to discover in the condition, and, there- 
fore, in the spirit of men, a change so profound, 
so universal, and so rapid, that no century has 
seen anything equal to it. The three causes 
which have formed the modern mind continue to 
work with a growing force, None of you are 
ignorant of the fact that the discoveries in posi- 
tive science are multiplied day after day; that 
geology, organic chemistry, entire branches of 
zoology and physics are contemporary produc- 
tions ; that the progress of experience is infinite, 
that the applications of discoveries are indefinite ; 
that transports, communications, culture, 
trades, industries, all kinds of human power, 
are being increased and extended each year be- 
yond hope ; that societies, having become more 
reasonable and human, watch over internal 
peace, protect talent, help the weak and the 
poor; in brief, that on all sides, and by all 

means, man is cultivating his mtelligence and 
improving his condition. It cannot be denied, 
then, that the state, the customs, and the ideas 
of men are undergoing a transformation; nor 
that, as a consequence, this transformation in 
men’s lives and affairs must bring about a re- 








vival in art.” And the great French critic 
quotes from Goethe: “ Fill your soul and your 
heart, however large they may be, with the 
ideus and the sentiments of your age, and the 
work will come.” 

Zola—who, in spite of his extravagances, is 
still a man of robust ideas—declares, in an essay 
called “Money in Literature”: “‘ Accept your 
epoch as one of the greatest in the course of 
humanity ; believe firmly in the future, without 
stopping to consider fatal consequences—the 
overflow of journalism, the ready sale of low lit- 
erature. Finally, do not weep over the old lit- 
erary spirit, which was carried away with a dead 
society. Another spirit grows out of the new 
society, a spirit which becomes grander each 
day in the discovery and affirmation of truth. 
Let the naturalistic movement continue, let 
genius reveal itself and finish the labor. All of 
you that are born to-day, do not try to combat 
the social and literary evolution, for the geniuses 
of thé twentieth century are among you!” 


IIL. 

Has not enough been said to prove that the 
age we live in is not an unpoetic age, unless 
poetry and ignorance are the same thing? 
Poetry thrived on ignorance, because it had 
within itself an imperious spirit. It can thrive 
on ignorance no longer; and tis truth was rec- 
ognized when Milton, after having written 
** Paradiso Lost,” confessed that he had built his 
poem on a wrong and childish philosophy. It was 
recognized again, when Wordsworth and Coleridge 


During the half century Darwin produced his 
‘Origin of Species,” and both he and Wallace 
described the theory of natural selection. 

Let me quote another paragraph from Lub- 
bock: “When the supporters of Darwin are 
told that his theory is incredible, they may 
fairly ask why it is impossible that a species, in 
the course of hundreds of thousands of years, 
should have passed through changes which 
occupy only a few days or weeks in the life- 
history of each individual?” 

We have learned, since the theory of natural 
selection, which is the basis of evolution, was 
safely established, thousands of interesting facts ; 
facts that have broadened our spirits, made 
our lives brighter and more beautiful, and re- 
awakened our imaginations. As to our knowl- 
edge, that has been increased marvelously. For 
instance, the number of animals described up to 
1831 was not more than 70,000; the number is 
now at least 320,000. It is said, too, that the 
museums of Great Britain contain 12,000 species 
of insects which have not yet been described. 
What is more to the point, there is not a single 
species that is not worth the devotion of a life- 
time. 

During the Darwinian period, as it may be 
called, we have been taught to modify nearly all 
our conceptions relating to the antiquity and 
history of man, the structure of the earth, the 
harmony between forms of life, and the pur- 
pose of life itself. If, as we have been 
assured, our emotions rest on, and are 
controlled by, our knowledge, and if whatever 





and the other Luke poets looked for their subject 
in every-day life; when Hugo and the realists of 
France fought against the cold declamatory lit- 
erature of Corneille and Racine. For the last 
fifty years the poets of France, England, and 
America have been coming nearer to the facts of 
life; and it is astonishing, therefore, that they 
should be still so far away from the greatest 
facts of life. Sully-Prudhomme is the only 
poet in France that has made brilliantly intel- 
lectual use of scientific conceptions. Tenny- 
son, in England, has employed these concep- 
tions; Whitman has expressed cosmic thought 
among us; and Sidney Lanier, who died only 
the other day, and who ought to have lived to be 
a prophetic poet of the future, knew better than 
most of us how close science 1s to poetry. The 
verse of Lanier is full of fresh, suggestive, un- 
conventional imagery. The pathetic hardship 
of fate pressed cruelly on this brave Southern 
genius. , 

John Keats drank in wine to “ the confusion 
of Newton,” who, Keats thought, had destroyed 
the beauty of the rainbow. Yet another poet, 
not unlike Keats, and quite as hostile as he to 
scientific impressions, Thomas Love Peacock, 
exclaimed spontaneously : 

** Sun-crowned Science | Child of heaven! 

To wandering man by angels given! 

Stull, nymph divine! On mortal sight 

Diffuse thy intellectual light.” 
And Keats, though he drank to the confusion of 
Newton, expressed himself with much honesty 
about his own art: “I have no trust whatever 
in poetry. I don’t wonder at it; the marvel is 
to me how people read so much of it.” 

It is possible that people would read it eagerly 
if there were more of the fiber of life in it. 
Huxley cannot be blamed too seriously for his 
phrase, ‘sensual caterwauling.” 

The age is certainly not unpoetic. How could 
an age be unpoetic which has thrown a flood of 
light upon the mysteries of Nature; which has 
given ug a reavh of sight that we had never 
hoped to possess; which has told us what the 
life of the world, as well as the life of men has 
been; which has revealed the beauty of micro- 
scopic wonders, air and sky and sea wonders— 
the beauty of subterranean earth, and the beauty 
of things upon the earth; which has informed 
us about those divine, inevitable laws that bind 
the universe to the hearts of men? 

How could that age be unpoetic? Is it a fact, 
after all, that as we go deeper into the secret of 
Nature we cast aside the poetry of Nature? Was 
the God that made Nature so much less a poet 
than the men who have misconceived it? 

Will you look back with me only a half cen- 
tury? Within these yesrs—the greatest epoch in 
the record of thought and plish t—men 
have done the work of mons. ‘‘Fifty years 
ago,” Sir John Lubbock has told us, ‘* it was the 
general opinion that animals and plants came 
into existence as we now see them. We took 
pleasure in their beauty. Their adaptation to 
their habits of and mode of life in many cases 
could not be overlooked or misunderstoo4. 
Nevertheless, the book of Nature was like some 
richly illuminated miasal, written in an unknown 
tongue. The graceful forms of the letters, the 
beauty of the coloring, excited our wonder and 
admiration ; but of the true meaning little was 
known to us; indeed, we scarcely realized that 
there was any meaning to decipher, Now 
glimpses of the truth are gradually revealing 

themselves. We perceive that there is a reason— 
and in many cases we know what that reason is 
—for every difference in form, in size, and in 
color; for every bone and every feather ; almost 
for every hair. Moreover, each problem which 
is solved opens vistas, as it were, of others, per- 








lifies our intellectual conceptions powerfully 
in due time affects art powerfully, then how 
can we escape an inevitable conclusion? 

It is hard to believe that the beautiful and 
romantic things of life are under our eyes; it is 
easier to believe that they existed in the past; 
that they exist now, perhaps, leagues deep in 
the sky, or in places which have only substance 
in one’s imagination. The old poets made it 
their business usually to lock themselves within 
a world of their own. When inspiration came 
into their brains and hearts, it behooved them— 
as they thought—to get rid of their fellow- 
creatures, to get rid, above all, of what they 
regarded as commonplace. Children have been 
taught strenuously to make a broad distinction 
between romance and reality. It is true that 
this distinction is not forced upon us now as it 
used to be. Yet there is stilia vague supersti- 
tion that what we know most about is what we 
ought to think least about. 

Let me illustrate by two examples the beauty 
of common things. Every one will admit, I 
suppose, that nothing can be more common- 
place than a drop of water or a piece of coal. 
But I venture to say that these familiar things 
are suggestive of high poetry. 

Imagine a drop of water drawn by the ficet 
sun-waves into the thick air-atoms. It is much 
lighter than atmosphere, and it is lifted quickly 
upward. It becomes soon an infinitesimal part 
of the drifting gray clouds. These clouds may 
have been formed from the warm vapors of the 
Mediterranean or from the white ice-fields of 
Greenland. But it is quite certain that they are 
water drawn sun-wise out of rivers and lakes and 
snows. Suddenly, overhead, a frigid wind, or a 
wind full of vapor, sweeps along. It passes 
through the clouds, and fills them with water. 
Then our drop of water—which had become 
cloud—may be transformed again by cold and 
cohesion into a water drop and may return to 
the earth in a flood of rain. It may not return 
immediately to the river or stream from which 
the eun dreweit. On the contrary, it may fall 
on dry land, trickle down long slopes, thence, 
through subterranean channels, until, finally, 
it reaches flowing, open water. When a water 
drop falls on a plot of earth covered with weeds 
and roote, it may naturally be absorbed by the 
spongy mouths of some plant ; or it may escape 
through a leaf opening, and be changed again 
into vapor by the sun, Or, if it fallson hard 
rock, it may lie in a pool until it is attracted 
skyward. But let us imagine that the particular 
drop I am speaking of continues its journey 
from the moment it is liited out of a mass of 
water. Instead of going back to its home-river 
or stream by way of rain or the earth-channels, 
it may freeze, amid temperate zones, into a hail- 
stone, or it may be crystallized into a delicate, 
glittering snow-flake. Again, it may rise from 
the earth in some transparent spring, and reach 
its starting place in the course of a surface rivu- 
let. Or it may travel to the far North-lands, 
become lodged in an iceberg, and then return in 
Summer, when the ice-gorges crack and flow 
seaward, toward the south. In fact, the trané 
formations and voyages of a simple drop of 
water show how astonishing and beautiful the 
laws of Nature are. In looking at a drop of 
water, therefore, we must, at the same time, 
giye thought to its life ; and this is, surely, more 
remarkable than that of any gnome or spirit 
created in the brains of romancers, 

Now, a piece of coal may seem to be even less 
poetic than a drop of water; as unpoetic, I dare 
say, as the begrimed person who shovels coal 
down « cellar hole, Yet, as I see it, this small, 


suggestive ebject. 





haps even more interesting.” 


It is the life, the past, the history of a piece of 
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coal that excites our imagination. It holds with- 
in its black bulk the record of ages. 

Icannot make my meaning clearer than by 

quoting a paragraph from one of Miss Buckley’s 
delightful books. ‘Try and picture to your- 
self,” Miss Buckley says, ‘‘ that on the east coast 
of Northumberland and Durham, where all is 
now black with coal dust, and grimy with the 
smoke of furnaces, and where the noise of 
hammers and steam engines, and of carts and 
trucks hurrying to and fro makes the country 
re-echo with the sound of labor ; there, ages ago, 
in the silent swamps, shaded with monster 
trees, one thin layer of plants after another was 
formed, year after year, to become the coal we 
now value so much. In Lancashire, busy Lan- 
cashire, the same thing was happening, and even 
in the middle of Yorkshire and Derbyshire the 
sea must have come up and washed a silent 
shore, where a vast forest spread out over at 
least 700 or 800 square miles. In Staffordshire, 
too, which is now about the middle of England, 
another small coal field tells the same story; 
while in South Wales the deep coal mines and 
pumber of coal seams remind us how, for cen- 
turies, forests must have flourished and disap- 
peared over aud over again, under the sand of 
the sea.” 

Now, when we think of a piece of coal, we 
may, if we use our imaginations, plunge back- 
ward into the primeval past and see, as though 
by some strange power, & majestic world, whose 
birdless and flowerless forests covered the earth 
before men were born, and whose rank lands lie 
under the accumulations of dead epochs. This 
piece of coal is really a part of the savage plant 
life that preceded the life of humanity and of 
that Nature which glows to-day with the sweet 
bloom of flowers, and which is musical with the 
song of birds. And its fire is, I think, the im- 
prisoned soul of a lost existence. 

I might offer you a hundred illustrations of 
the manner in which a poet can use strictly 
scientific knowledge. I might ask you to look 
through a microscope at strange combinations 
of gorgeous color, and quaint, lovely designs, or 
through a telescope at the picturesqueness of 
far-away worlds, The sunlight, the sea, and 
the atmosphere, are full of a complex life that 
has not yet been brought into art. Indeed, the 
resources of a poet to-day are unmeasurable. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, in one of his lectures, has 
told us that, if the poetic genius of Byron could 
be engrafted on the scientific insight of Fara- 
day, the result would be a poem that the world 
is waiting for. This, perhaps, is more than we 
can expect. Yet there is no reason why any 
poet should not welcome Faraday as a fellow 
traveler and instructor. Science ought to begin 
its work by destroying that pernicious theory, 
**artforart’s sake.” Charles Baudelaire, whose 
imagination and feeling for beauty were as sen- 
sitive as Keats’s or Poe’s, wrote, several years 
ago: “The immoderate taste for beauty and art 
jJeads men into monstrous excesses. In minds 
imbued with a frantic greed for the beautiful, 
all the balances of truth and justice disappear. 
There is o lust, a disease of the art faculties, 
which eats up the moral hike a cancer.” Whit- 
man supplements Baudelaire, in masculine 
words: ‘Science, having extirpated the old 
stock fables and superstitions, is clearing a field 
for verse, for all the arts, and even for romance, 
a hundredfoid ampler and more wonderful, 

with the new principles behind. Republicanism 
advances over the whole world. Liberty, with 
law by her side, will one day be paramount; 
will, at any rate, be the central idea, Then only, 
for all the splendor of what has been, or the 
polish of what is—then only will the true poets 
appear, and the true poems. Not the satin aud 
patchouly of to-day, not the glorification of the 
butcheries and wars of the past, nor any fight 
between Deity on one side and somebody else 
on the other, not Milton, not even Shakespeare’s 
plays, grand as they are. Entirely different and 
hitherto unknown classes of men, being authori- 
tatively calied for in imaginative literature, will 
certainly appear,” 

Imight repeat many interesting sayings by 
many brilliant and eminent writers, which dis- 
play the sympathy of these writers with the 
thought and knowledge of our age. The whole 
truth is crystallized by Emerson in this passage : 
“ The primary use of a fact islow. The second- 
ary use, as it is a figure or iliustration of my 
thought, is the real worth. First, the fact; sec- 
ond, ite impression, or what I think of it. 
Hence Nature was called a kind of adulterated 
Teason. Seas, forests, metais, diamonds, and 
fossils interest the eye; but it is only with some 
Preparatory or predicting charm. ‘Their value 
to the intellect appears only when I hear their 
meaning made plain in the spiritual truth they 
cover, 

My conclusion is frankly this: The age is sug- 
gestive of the loftiest, most human, most natur- 
al poetry; to call this an unpoetic age is an ab- 
surdity. In ite progress the scientist has pre- 
ceded the poet; but the poet, like the artist in 
any branch of work, is still an imposing figure 
of civilisation ; it is the poet’s mission now to 
turn the new knowledge into the new art, an art 
that shall not lose sight of the smallest insect 
nor of the most distant star. And this art shall 
show men—boid, fearless, imaginative, fighting 





with deathless courage the savagery of Nature, 
seeing with open, steady eyes the sin and misery 
of life, idealizing nothing, falsifying nothing, 
but building everlastingly toward the bright sun 
of truth—this art shall show men, I say, the 
moral masters of Nature, atoms amid the cos- 
mos of worlds, though giants in faith, and hope, 


Fine Arts. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 


I 

For an American art organization sixty years 
means old age. The Academy has for some time 
shown signs of senility; and now at sixty 
years old seems fairly in its second childhood. 
Its exhibitions, however, have a certain éclat, 
something of the old school dignity, and one 
loiters through the halls with a feeling that it is 
best to seem pleased with the funny old methods 
and the knick-knacks of a past generation, in 
order that nobody’s feelings may be hurt, If 
one speaks of the Academy exhibition of this 
year on its merits alone, it must be said that it 
is the worst for many years. The old men are 
breaking down, and most of the new men have 
taken themselves off to the Society of American 
Artists, or have been lured to the more attractive 
rooms of the American Art Association. The 
Academy has never been national in the broad 
sense, and now it has almost lost its local hold 
upon the best artists and the best patrons of 
art. It is now a very small affair for New York. 
Ite exhibition is no longer the art event of the 
year. It is a mere picture shop, where a few 
find favor, and from the doors of which art, in 
the splendid catholic sense of the word, has 
long ago gone begging elsewhere, 

This year's exhibition has fewer striking pic- 
tures than any exhibition during the last dec- 
ade. Some of the most striking pictures are 
strikingly bad. Some of the worst pictures are 
most conspicuous. It is a show of common- 
places. And some foreigners will wander 
through its halls, go home and laugh at this 
poor show as an exemplification of the condition 
ofart in America. But here and there are some 
good things. The trash cannot conceal them, 
though the purveyors of the trash have done 
much to keep them out of sight. 

Let us look at a few of the best, and pass by 
with a word a few of the most glaringly bad 
works. Ascending the staircase, one is con- 
fronted with the sprawling ‘“‘ Invocation of Mo- 
ses,” by Sarah P. B. Dobson. And is this wild 
confusion of legs and arms and garments, this 
crazy, struggling old man, Moses, the sublime 
law-giver of Sinai? Here is a well-painted 
hand, there a fvot, and there a flying piece of 
drapery—one part suggestive of Michael Angelo, 
another of Salvator Rosa—but nowhere so much 
as an imitation of the repose of the one and the 
dignity of the other. Miss or Mrs. Dobson cer- 
tainly has a right to paint what she pleases ; but 
it is fair to doubt the right of a society that 
calls itself national to put before the American 
people a thing so sure to wrench out of the 
heart the conception, taught in all the Sunday- 
schools, of a grand biblical character. ‘Who 
was the meekest man? Moses.” Thus saith 
the little primer of our youth, And this is Mo- 
ses! Moses in action is certainly not a pleasant 
object. 

With the corridor, perhaps, we had better 
make a beginning, if not an end, of the por- 
traits. We have, not too much hidden in a cor- 
ner, G. P. A. Healey’s picture of Misa Cornelia 
Horsford, of Cambridge. It is precisely what 
one expects from Mr. Healey, a lady in the most 
picturesque attitude and dress, There is the con- 
ventional smile, the conventional pose, and the 
unhappy self-consciousness of the sitter, or, in 
this case, the stander. There are other portraits 
by Healey in the exhibition, notably one of Dr. 
Wyman, of Cambridge. This is Healey at his 
best, and in the study of it one can, in some 
measure, account for the success with which the 
artist has found sitters among the most noted 
men of the world. He knows how to make a 
likeness—many people consider that the only 
thing to be done in portraiture—and he knows 
how to make the most of clothes. He knows 
men and their vanities well. He knows how 
much people cultivate individual niceties and 
peculiarities in dress. Hc knows the value that 
men set on the robe or garb or star or insignia 
of office. He is the supreme artist tailor, or 
tailor artist, whichever way you choose to put 
it. He makes the clothing of men fit and look 
as they like to have them. But with women he 
is not so successful. He makes a pretty good 
fit; but his dresses lack texture. Four women 
of the world well-nigh quarreled before Miss 
Horsford’s portrait, as to whether her gown was 
of velvet, plush, silk, or satin. The artist con- 
sidered it his business, evidently, to make it only 
pink, And, to overcome the intense flush of 
rose color in the dress, he must make his fair 
sitter’s cheeks of a deeper dye than healthy 














artist he should have come a whole phalanx of 
columns before him. And, in behalf of Mr. 
Johnson, permit me tointroduce you to the Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, @ man much heard of; but little 
seen, because there is so little of him to see. 
This is the portrait for posterity. This is the 
portrait of the statesman, the senator, the 
shrewd and brilliant lawyer! But the other 
Evarts—where is he? The man who laughs, or, 
rather, the man who makes others laugh; the 
bon vivant to whom Cassius would have looked 
portly and well fed; the wrinkled little man 
who socks his hat on the back of his head, and 
whose clothes fit him not; the man who has 
the nervous energy of ten ordinary men and 
the digestion of an ostrich—where is he? Where 
is the wit and the diner-out? There should have 
been some trace of him on this big canvas. 
How he must have chuckled as Juhnson painted, 
to think how posterity would be fooled! And 
yet it is a likeness, wich one hundred pounds of 


happy thoughts, generally caught on the fly (to 
borrow an expression without quoting it), when 
some studio companion happens to pose himself 
without conscious arrangement. In “The 
Bohemian” there is a delicious management of 
aceessories, of light and eolor, and a character 
that speaks, whether there be likeness or nots 
This latter work is one of those that redeems the 
‘“*Ohamber of Horrors” in the northwest corner: 
As to the general qualities of Mr. Bunker’s work, 
including these portraits, so fresh and original, 
we shall speak in another article, 


Sanitary, 
SUMMER CARE OF CHILDREN. 


Tux care of children in the Summer, and espe- 
cially of those in the larger cities, is always at- 














flesh added; a much tailored, much beautified 
hkeness of a man who has no needs of such arts 
to make him popular and attractive. Let those 
who are writing diaries for posthumous pub- 
lication set down in them that Eastman’s John- 
son’s likeness of Evarts is a much larger man 
than Evarts, but not so great a man; that it is 
a much fairer and smoother man to look at, but 
lacks in the face all the cobweb lines of wrinkles 
that have shaped themselves to mark the fly- 
ing feet of fancy and of thought. In abso- 
lutely technical qualities, the mere application 
of paint, this portrait is in advance of Mr. John- 
son’s work of the last two or three years. The 
face has not that shark-skin texture which has 
characterized the flesh of some of Mr. Johnson’s 
later work, It is a good portrait, if only Evarta 
looked as he is supposed to look. Mr. Johnson 
has tried to paint him up to his reputation, and, 
since that was impossible, it would have been 
kinder to posterity, if not to Evarts, to paint 
him as he is, 

In the matter of portraits, the first place be- 
longs, with some half reservations, to C. ¥. Tur- 
ner, who, in No. 306, has “better bettered ex- 
pectation,” and painted up to his firat great suc- 
cess. From the standard that this admirable 
artist set for himself he has sometimes fallen 
back, though never to the plane of mediocrity, 
This graceful portrait—so true in tint and draw- 
ing and color, so expressive of a strong and 
beautiful ripe womanhood—is a masterpiece, 
The artist is not lost in the mere maker of a 
likeness ; and it is easy to believe that the like- 
ness is not lost in the strife for artistic effect, 
It is a rare portrait, one to grow more beautiful 
with age, a treasure for its own sake, as well as 
for the association it may possess. No, 398 is 
not nearly as successful, The glow of ruddy 
health is like sunburn, and the background is 
not satisfactory. It is not a bad portrait, but it 
simply suffers when one compares it with Mr. 
Turner’s more excellent wurk. 

When a man gets to the age of William Page, 
he may well love the gaslight; anda man who 
has studied Nature and loved art as William 
Page has, can see more in the dimmest twilight 
than most artiste can in the whitest light of 
noon, And what Mr. Page sees he can generally 
make others see; he is a theorist, but he is also 
aseer, He isa seer, but he is also a consum- 
mate artist. He has the temperament of one 
whose dreams are more realities than the reali- 
ties of some men. His work is a world of 
poetry. One cannot always understand his 
methods ; nor those of Turner, nor Inness, nor 
Fuller, nor Hunt. There are some who are 
allowed the independent sovereiguty of complete 
individuality, Page is one of these. In other 
words, he is a genius. One quarrels with his 
color, and unconsciously finds himself afterward 
making it a standard whereby other color is 
judged. We consider him audacious, and his 
audacity commends him to our thoughts when 
the conventionality of other men is forgotten. 
William Page is William Page. He stands alone 
ina crowd, He isa rebuke to the common- 
place. His ‘*Portrait of a Gentleman” is not 
the greatest of Page’s works, but it is a greater 
picture than most in the exhibition, and will be 
treasured when most of the others are lost and 
forgotten. Itis a dim, quiet, restful picture, 
but the quality of genius is unmistakable. 

How charming it is to have « critical predic- 
tion fulfilled, and to watch it in the fulfillment. 
On this account it has been a great satisfaction 
to the writer to see the pictures of Dennis 
Miller Bunker in this exhibition. In the first 
pictures of bis that were shown, there were un- 
mistakabie signs of genius. Year by year there 
has been improvement; increased facility, the 
strength and grace of higher precision, a growth 
in knowledge of technique. In this exhibition 
Mr. Bunker fairly takes his place among the beat 
of the Americamartists. In this article we must 
concern ourselves only with his portraitse— 
Numbers 268 and 587. They-are not the best of 
Mr. Bunker’s: works, but are among the. best 
portraits in the Academy. He has broken away 
from mere likeness painting, to paint pictures. 
There is something alittle bizarre and staring 
im No. 263, but there is fervor and originality. 
It is like a thing dashed off, but not to be 





blood would give them. 
After Healey, Eastman Johnson, though as an 


tended with many risks, They are always sus- 
ceptible to extremes of heat. When to these are 
added foul air and improper foods, it is not sur- 
prising that so many of them are lost, Ina 
season when cholera is threatening there is need 
of the closest attention to these conditions, Far 
more than is generally supposed, they are the 
media for conveying and spreading the disease, 
It seizes upon them with sudden surprise, so 
that what at first was regarded as a usual flux, 
becomes a collapse, and the cause of sudden 
death, All mothers, and all those in oversight of 
the more dependent classes, should early see to 
it that careful advice and directions are given as 
to these. Some time since, a prominent medical 
society of Philadelphia formulated a series of 
rules for the management of infants during the 
hot season, In 1882 the New York Board of 
Health issued a similar circular, Others since 
have fallen into our hands. We summarize these, 
with such changes as experience has suggested. 

I. Bathe the child each day in tepid water, 
The health of the child depends much on cleanli- 
ness and upon such slight cooling and stimulation 
of the skin as a bath affords, Avoid all tight band- 
aging. Have light flanncl as the inner garment, 
and the rest of the dress light and cool, Have 
a change for night, and do not dry soiled cloth- 
ing in the room in which the child is, 

IL. Give the child plenty of fresh air. In the 
cool of the morning and early evening have it 
out-of-doors a little, if the weather is clear. 
Whenever it seems to suffer from the heat, let it 
drink water which has been boiled and cooled, 
if need be, by ice. Excessive heat destroys the 
lives of very young infants, 

ILL. Keep your house sweet and clean, cool and 
well-aired, In very hot weather let the windows 
be open day and night. Do not asleep on the 
first floor, if you can avoid it, Do cooking and 
washing in a shed, or the yard, rather than ina 
room in which the child must be kepi, 

IV. Trust to breast milk as the food for chil- 
dren who have no teeth, and mostly for children 
under one year of age. Where achild under 
this age thrives upon it, no other food should be 
given in hot weather, Where the supply is not 
enough, use goat or cow’s milk, as hereafter di- 
rected. Nurse the child about every three hours 
during the day, aud as seldom as possible during 
the night. Avoid giving it the breast when you 
are over-fatigued or over-heated. 

V. Where an infant cannot be supplied with 
breast milk, let it have mostly a milk food, 
Goat's milk is best, and next to it-cow’s milk. 
This, if scalded, is less api to form large curdles 
in the stomach. If the milk disagrees, a table- 
spoonful of lime water should be added to each 
piat. The nursing bottle must be kept perfectly 
clean, and taken apart and ringed after each 
using, and tube soaked in water, to which a little 
soda has been added. Where the child must 
depend on artificial food we place barley water 
and the peptogenic milk powder highest on the 
list of foods, although Horlick’s food, Ridge's 
food, etc., have some claims, 

The barley water is prepared by grinding in a 
coffee grinder two teaspoonfuls of pearl barley, 
adding to it a pint of boiling water, with a little 
salt, After fifteen minutes strain and mix it 

| with half as much boiled milk, with a small tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Give it, lukewarm, from 
nursing bottle. Infants older than six munths 
may have a larger proportion of milk. After 
children have four or more teeth they may have 
each day acrust of bread or be fed on alittleof it, 
Beef broth, good potatoes, and a little rare beef 
are often allowable after ten or twelve months of 
age. Children under two years should not be 
tempted by eating at table. Candies between 
meals are always bad, and only those made of 
pure sugar and in small quantities should be 
given at any other time. 

VL. In the diet of weaned children, and up to 
three years of age, great care should be taken to 
have the child depend upon plain food, such as 

| milk, butter, bread (not too fresh), potatoes, and 
soup, or meat once per day. Now is'the time to’ 
insist on slow eating and careful chewing. 
| Regular meals do not always mean thet the child 
sbould eat only three times a day; but when it 
does eat, it should do so because hungry, and 
| should chew well. ; 4 
Summer complaints in children generally’ 





touched on any account. To be sure, the sub- 
ject is a good one, and the pose one of those 


‘come from over-feeding, wrong feeding, exces 
sive heat, and foul air. Attend to first symp- 
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toms by effort to keep the child comfortably 
cool, and in good air, and stop feeding. Give 
drink very often, if desired, but only a teaspoon- 
ful at a time. If there is vomiting, a mustard 
plaster over the stomach and bowels until there 
is some redness, never does harm. Half- 
teaspoonful doses of spiced syrup of rhubarb 
and parego~c, in equal proporiions, may be 
given to children over six months old; but 
there should not be much delay in consulting a 
physician. Even with him the treatment is 
dietetic, rather than medicinal. Often, the first 
thing is to stop all food for a few hours. Some 
of the usual domestic remedies are really valua- 
ble, such as cold toast water, blackberry root 
tea, and rice water. Boiled flour, or flour ball, 
is still recommended in the Philadelphia circu- 
lar. It is prepared thus: ‘*Take one quart of 
good flour, tie it up in a muslin bag so tightly as 
to make a firm mass; put it into a pot of boiling 
water, and keep it boiling six hours. Then take 
it out, and let it dry. When fully dry, remove 
the bag, and peel off from the surface, and 
throw away the rind of dough, With a nutmeg- 
grater grate down as much of the bard, dry mass 
as you wish to use, into a powder. Of this, from 
one to three teaspoonfuls may be used, by first 
rubbing it into a paste with a little milk, then 
adding to it abouta pint of milk, and finally, 
by bringing the whole to just the boiling point. 
A little salt may be added.” To young children 
it should be given through a nursing bottle. 
All the prescriptions of the physician will be of 
little avail, unless the mother, or others in 
charge of small children, carry out the details of 
good care and proper feeding, cooling, change 
of air, and other details of hygienic manage- 
ment. 


Biblical Research, 


A pant of the Coptic manuscripts brought by 
Tischendorf to St. Petersburg, at the time he 
returned from the East with the Sinaitic manu- 
script, are at last undergoing examination, and 
apparently to good purpose. The manuscripts 
are descriped as being in a horrible condition, 
crumpled together, and hard to separate from 
their foldings without damage. Dr. Oscar 
von Lemm, Conservator of the Asiatic Museum 
of the Royal Academy of St. Petersburg, at St. 
Petersburg, has just published a collection of 
fragments, under the title, ‘‘ Bruchstiicke der 
Sahidischen Bibeliibersetrung,” etc. (Fragments 
of the Sahidic Bible-Version), from manuscripts 
in the Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg. 
It is published at Leipzig, by J. C. Hinrichs, 
and imported by Westermann. The work is 
done in autograph lithograph, and presents a 
clear, fine page, besides giving some idea of the 
appearance of the manuscripts. Various read- 
ings are added from manuscripts in Leyden and 
elsewhere, The fragments embrace passages 
from Mark, Luke, Joshua, Matthew, and John. 
Dr. Lemm also gives a list of the Tischendorfian 
Coptic fragments in the Imperial Library, which 
are, briefly, as follows: (1.) Sahidic fragments 
of the Gospels, forming the matter of the publi- 
cation just mentioned ; (2.) Sabidic manuscripts 
of thirty-three leaves, containing (a) fragments 
and conclusion of a very interesting apocryphal 
apocalypse, in which the archangel Michael plays 
& prominent part, and (6) the martyrdom of St. 
Victor, the son of Romanus and Martha, and the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen (a number of other 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library treat of 
this Victor); (3.) Sahidic fragments of lives of 
the saints, in a manuscript dated in the year 
669 of the Martyr's era, or 958 A.D. ; (4,) frag- 
ments of the history of the church of Alex- 
andria; (5.) fragment of the Gospel of Mark; 
(6.) fragments of an apocryphal Acts of the 
Aposties, The author likewise mentions a recent 
discovery by him of sundry other Coptic frag- 
ments that lay unnoticed in the same Imperial 
Library. 





--+»The reading in Pastor Hermae, Via, iv, 2, 
4, has ever been a cruz to patristic scholars, 
Prof. Rendel Harris, in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circular” for April, 1884, had proved 
that this passage ia taken from Dan. vi, 22 (23), 
and that the reading must be ov Td dvoud éorw 
Zeypi, xai évégpagev rd ordua avtow (instead of 


Science. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES. 


WASHINGTON MEETING. 


At the annual meeting, held April 21st—24th 
at the Smithsonian Institution, about thirty 
papers were presented, covering the usual range 
of sciences, The department of biology re- 
ceived the most attention in the number of pa- 
pers, and especially in the animated discussion 
that followed them. They were, without ex- 
ception, elucidations of the theory of evolution. 
The study of paleontology has done much to 
unsettle former classifications of classes, orders, 
and genera, as well as of species. It is found 
in many instances that paleontological speci- 
mens unite characteristics which are now re- 
garded as typical of widely different forms, and 
the blending of types appears more extensively 
to break down former lines of demarkation, the 
more the study of fossil remains is prosecuted. 
Prof. 8. H, Scudder proposes a new classifica- 
tion of insects, dividing them into Metabola 
and Heterometabola; Professor Gill classifies 
fish into four orders—viz., Leptocardii, Myzonts, 
Selachians, and Teleostomi; Professor Cope 
classifies mammals into thirteen orders, follow- 
ing: Monotremata, Marsupialia, Cetacea, Sir- 
enia, Taxeopoda, Proboscidea, Amblypoda, Dip- 
lartbra, Edentata, Rodentia, Chiroptera, Buno- 
theria, Oarnivora ; Prof. T. Sterry Hunt carries 
into the study of mineralogy the natural meth- 
od of classification akin to that already em- 
ployed in biological sciences, and applies it first 
to the silicates which constitute the bulk of the 
earth’s crust. 

Without going more minutely into technical 
details, enough has been presented to sustain 
the statement that the present meeting of the 
Academy is decidedly iconoclastic in its treat- 
ment of former systems of classification. 

An elaborate paper by Major J. W. Powell, on 
** the Organization of the Tribe,” presented his 
theory of the development of complex from 
simple conditions. The primitive tribe he sup- 
poses to have been organized on the principle 
that all members of one generation were called 
brothers and sisters, and were all considered 
fathers and mothers of the next generation, 
thus ignoring all collateral degrees of kinship ; 
and this theory he supports by argument drawn 
from the language of some tribes which con- 
taina words for the simple but not for the com- 
plex degrees of kinship. When these began to 
be recognized and differentiated, he supposes 
the clan to have arisen within the tribe by recog- 
nition of relationship of uncle, aunt, cousin, 
etc., usually following the maternal line of 
descent rather than the paternal line. In the 
course of time, as tribes broke up, members of 
the same clan would be found in different tribes, 
giving more complex social conditions, since 
marriages would be to persons outside the clan 
but within the tribe. The primitive mode of 
government being that of the elder over the 
younger, a disintegrating element- would be 
introduced by the divergent results attained by 
preabyarchy, which means government by the 
eldest person in the tribe, and patriarchy, or 
government by the eldest person in each sub- 
division or clan, Ultimately these primitive 
methods are forgétten and abandoned, but the 
careful study of them throws light on the evolu- 
tion of more advanced social systems, 

Prof. Elias Loomis’s paper on ‘* The Cause of 
Progressive Movement of Areas of Low Pres- 
sure” explained the general drift of storms in 
middle latitudes, from the west eastward; 
namely, that the air rises on the east side of 
these areas, leaving less resistance on that side 
than on the west, and the storm center flows in 
the direction of least pressure; just as the gen- 
eral direction of winds in some latitudes is from 
west to east. It by no means follows, however, 
that the storm center moves in the same direc- 
tion from which the wind blows; although 
equatorial cyclones appear to take this direction 
more frequently than storms in middle lati- 
tudes, 

The submarine geology of the approaches to 
New York, by J. E. Hilgard and A. Lindenkohl, 
gave a series of soundings which show the ex- 





Geypi), as Dan. has DD WD}. Professor Hort, 
in the December number of the same circular, 
draws attention to the fact that the reading of 
Hermas is not according to the Septuagint ; but 
agrees with the translation of Theodotion, and 
concludes ‘* that Hermas cannot be earlier than 
Theodotion.” Professor Harnack, of Giessen, 
in the lest number of his Theol. Lileraturzei- 
tung, c. 147, draws attention to the importance 
of these facts, for the determination of the date 
of Hermas, which has heretofore been quite un- 
settled, For if Hermas already made use of 
Theodotion, the former could not have been 
written about the year 100, as man scholars, 
notwithstanding the Muratorian peas still 
maintein, but must have been written some 
decades later. The date of Theodotion’s version 
is, indeed, not fixed; but all agree that he does 
not belong to the first century. 





tension of the valley of the Hudson River for 
eighty miles in a direction south of east. While 
the ocean bed lies at a depth of seventeen to 
forty-three feet, the channel has been eroded to 
an additional depth of eight feet, to about 
double this depth. This shallow ocean bed sud- 
denly terminates with a line of steep descent to 
deep water, ata distance of about one hundred 
miles south from New York and Long Island, 
and this marks the coast line of the early conti- 
nent. Terminal moraines extend from north- 
western New Jersey all along the: submerged bed 
of the Hudson. 

Most of the papers read were abstruse and 
technical, General Comstock gave a more ac- 
curate determination of.the ratio of the meter 
to the yard, fixing the!Walue of the meter at 
39.3699 inches, which is supposed to be accurate 
within the limit of one part in a million of pos- 
sibleerror. Profeasor Rowland gave, as the re- 





sult of his own experiments and of those of 
others, the value of the ohm (or unit of elec- 
trical pressure) as equivalent to 106.2 centi- 
meters of mercury one millimeter square ; which 
is correct within one part in a thousand. 

Drs. Billings and Matthews described im- 
proved methods of measuring cubic capacity of 
crania, as used by them iv anthropological 
studies at the National Museum. They take 
composite photographs (Galton’s method), using 
the skulls themselves, instead of pictures, to make 
the composite negative; and they adopt water 
rather than sand or shot to measure cubic ca- 
pacity, with a great improvement in accuracy. 

Attention to the dry details of abstract science 
does not prevent some social relaxation. Many 
members took occasion to shake hands with 
President Cleveland at his public reception, on 
Tuesday evening. On Thursday a reception was 
given by Prof. A. Graham Bel], who also read 
papers on specialties connected with his re- 
searches in acoustics. 


School and College. 


Tue Semitic courses at Harvard University 
for 1885—’86 are outlined in an eight-page pam- 
phlet issued in the University, and present, per- 
haps, the most complete course of the sort in 
America, Though not expressly stated, it ap- 
pears indirectly that an elective course in the 
college proper is contemplated; which is a 
thing most desirable in itself, in order to put 
our college students on a par with those of the 
German gymnasia, not to mention the advan- 
taze it gives to those intending to become divini- 
ty students, or the growing demands for such 
culture arising out of the discoveries in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Southern Arabia. The pamphlet 
begins with a general outline of the range of 
Semitic study and of the groups of Semitic lan- 
guages. The “ Description of Courses” occupies 
the remainder of the paper, and notes a selec- 
tion of text and reference books to be used. The 
courses are twelve in number, as follows: 1, 
Hebrew, under Professor Lyon, elementary ; 2, 
Hebrew, under Professor Toy, a second course 
with the prose of the Hebrew Bible; 3, Classical 
Aramaic (Syriac), under Professor Lyon, cover- 
ing the first half year; followed by 10, Jewish 
Aramaic, second half year, Professor Lyon ; 4, 
Assyrian, elementary, Professor Lyon ; 5, Assyr- 
ian, advanced, Professor Lyon; followed by 11, 
Samero-Akkadian, Professor Lyon; 6, Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian History, including the history 
of the religion, not requiring a knowledge of 
Semitic languages,under Professor Lyon ;7 and 8, 
elementary and advanced courses in Arabic, 
under Professor Toy ; 9, Ethiopic, under Profess- 
or Toy (not offered in 1885—1886) ; 12, General 
Semitic Grammar, under Professor Toy. The 
“ Semitic Seminary ” méets on the first and third 
Mondays in every month, except June, when 
various generel questions are considered. At 
each meeting a short paper is read by a student 
or instructor, apd its subject-matter discussed. 
One remark in the outline of studies is note- 
worthy: ‘* No knowledge of any other language 
is absolutely necessary for the study of Semitic ; 
but some linguistic training is very desirable, 
and so many of the better grammars, lexicons, 
and other aids are written in Latin, French and 
German, that some acquaintance with these lan- 
guages is practically indispensable for advanced 
study.” This sentence is quite true, just as it is 
true that a Bedawy Arab can speak his Semitic 
language, and know no other. But so long as 
(as the same pamphlet states) the ‘Aramaic 
+ « + contains material for biblical textual 
criticism, and for the ecclesiastical and secular 
history of the sixteen or seventeen first centu- 
ries of our era,” the student of Aramaic will find 
that the most practical end of his studies is 
altogether unattainable to him unless he is toler- 
ably versed in Greék. The tinge of Greek in the 
post-biblical Aramaic is altogether too strong to 
be neglected, and it touches the Greek language 
and literature at almost every point. The most 
extensive occidental use of Aramaic, until quite 
recently, has been in the critical study of Greek 
texts, especially that of the New Testament. 
Its historical utility has been sadly neglected. 
But it is high time that the great body of our 
educated men should no longer consider Semitic 
studies as too remote and outlandish, 


-.»-The late C, B. Erwin, of New Britain, 
Conn., left, among other charitable bequests, 
$30,000 to Marietta College, $25,000 to Olivet 
College, $7,500 to Drury College, $5,000 to Doane 
College, besides large amounts to the College and 
Education Society, Hampton Normal Institute, 
and other educational agencies. 


.... Tbe American School at Athens asks for 
$20,000 for the erection of a building, and also 
a fund of $100,000, the interest on which shall 
be devoted to the salary of a permanent director 
and to other expenses. 

..+.The Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary at Louisville has an endowment of over two 
hundred thousand dollars, and real estate of the 
value of one hundred thousand, 


-+++The Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 








Hampden Sidney, Virginia, reports 5 professors 
and 48 students, 5 


..--The Protestant Episcopal Academy in 
Philadelphia has just celebrated its centennial, 


..-.1t is said that Professor Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, is to go to Yale. 








Personalities. 


Enouisu families of high rank every now 
and then develop scions with singular ambitions, 
Lord Marcus Beresford, brother of the Marquis 
of Waterford and of the Lord Charles Beresford 
who is winning renown by valiant deeds along 
the Nile, has applied for the post of ‘‘ starter” 
on the turf, vacant by the death of Mr. ‘Mc- 
George, who for so many years filled it, Major 
Dickson, an ex-officer of the Sixteenth Lancers, 
and formerly M.P. for Limerick County, is also 
an applicant. Gentlemen well-educated, well- 
bred, with brains and money and taste turning 
professional turf-officials ! 


...-Tom Hood used to rally an Irish club- 
friend, named O’Shea,on bis Hibernian English. 
O’Shea resolved to revenge himself by learning 
a quantity of unusual English words, and then 
using them before Hood, that he might accuse 
the latter of not knowing his own tongue. So 
in the course of ten minutes he employed the 
words ‘‘zetetic,” ‘‘xanthic,” and “ yunx.” 
Hood burst out laughing. “Oh!” said he, 
“O'Shea has been reading up the English Dic- 
tionary, and begun at the wrong end of the 
book!” O’Shea acknowledged his strategy over- 
thrown. 





....-The geneaology of the Hopkins family, of 
Massachusetts, has never been completely ascer- 
tained ; and its details are now under the labori- 
ous scrutiny of one of the connection, who will 
prepare a new and fuller record. The names of 
the eight children of the ancestor, Timothy Hop- 
kins, born in 1723, have long been preserved in 
memory by the amusing line: 

“ Ehud, Ichabod, Dorcas and Tim; 
Sarah, Mary, Jemima and Jim.” 


....To the ex-Empress Carlotta has been ap- 
pointed a new keeper, M. Dupont, a military 
gentleman very popular in Brussels society. He 
will be obliged to live like a hermit during his 
term of attendance, and is forbidden to be one 
night away from the Chateau de Bouchout, under 
any circumstances. 


....Last week the eminent historian, L. von 
Ranke, completed his sixtieth year as Professor in 
Berlin University, and was made an Honorary 
Citizen of that capital. This distinction, by the 
by, is shared by only four others: Bismarck, 
Von Moltke, Dr. Schliemann and Herr Kochhann. 


...-I[tis thought that among those who were 
massacred at Fort Pitt was Captain Dickens, a 
son of the novelist, who came out to the Domin- 
ion about seven years ago, and accepted an in- 
spectorship of the mounted police, remaining in 
command at Fort Pitt when it was captured, 


....Since the birth of the first Prince of 
Wales in 1284, more than six centuries ago, the 
title has been borne by seventeen persons ; but 
the present possessor of it is the only one who 
has lived to see a son attain his majority. 


...-Dr. Lewis A, Sayre, the well-known sur- 
geon, has not been able to leave his room since 
he returned from Europe last Summer. He is 
improving, however, and expects to be out-of- 
doors soon. 


....Mr, Max O’Rell, author of the “John 
Bull” brochures, is M. Paul Blouét, French Mas- 
ter at Westminster School, and editor of the 
Clarendon Press volumes on *‘ French Oratory.” 


... Vienna has granted Johann Strauss the 
freedom of the city and lifelong exemption from 
income tax. So much for finding out the possi- 
bilities of three-fourth time in music. 


...»Mrs, Ole Bull and family will probably re- 
tain possession for another year of *‘ Elmwood,” 
Mr. Lowell’s house at Cambridge, which they 
have occupied in his absence. 

...-Miss Edith M. Thomas, the writer of 
graceful out-door verse, has returned to Ohio 
from Boston, where she has spent the latter part 
of the Winter. 

..«-The Rev. Samuel Longfellow is absorb- 
ingly employed in preparing, at his home in 
Oambridge, his biography of his illustrious 
brother. 

...-Lady Gladys Lonsdale will marry Lord de 
Grey in July, unless she changes her mind 
about marrying that gentleman. 

.»--The recently deceased Bishop Words- 
worth owned one of the first English libraries 
for general and curious reading, 

....Matthew Arnold has declined the Merton 
Professorship of English Literature et Oxford, 
which pays $4,500 a year. 

.-s-Mr, D, L. Moody spent last Sunday ip 
Princeton, N. J., as the guest of friends. 

...-Mrs, Garfield will spend five weeks st 





Williamstown, Mass., this Summer. 
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Music. 


Upon Monday night the first of Mr. Mapleson’s 

seven “ farewell’’ performances of Italian opera 
drew a very numerous and fashionable audience 
to the Academy of Music. Mme. Patti and 
Mme. Scalchi appeared respectively as Semira- 
mide and Arsace, in Rossini’s typically Italian 
work. Regarded from the standpoint of a con- 
cert in costume, the opera was enjoyable, al- 
though Mme. Patti was not in her usual voice, 
and sang once or twice distressingly flat. The 
duet *‘ Giorno d’orrore” was given with that per- 
fection of vocalism which belongs to past decades 
of singing and which few artists of to-day can 
illustrate; and it was expressive that the 
audience began to percolate out by half- 
dozens and dozens as soon as this number 
was over. The cast of the evening in- 
cluded Signor De Anna, as Osroe, whose 
fine voice was of consequence in the en- 
sembles. The chorus improved on their efforts 
in the Winter, and the band, under Signor Arditi, 
played rather loudly, but with spirit. On 
Tuesday Mile. Nevada sang in ‘‘ La Sonnambu- 
la.” On Wednesday the audience who came to 
hear Mme. Fursch-Madi, in ‘‘ Ver Freischiitz,” 
found themselves booked for a disappointment, 
owing to the sudden illness of the prima-donna, 
Verdi’s “ Rigoletto” was substituted, with Mlle. 
Dotti as Gilda, This lady was received with 
significant silence, and as Signor De Anna did not 
not prove musically, or in his acting, at all’ the 
Rigoletto we looked for, Mme. Scalchi and 
Signor De Anna were to be thanked for that very 
limited proportion of pleasure to be got out of 
this representation. On Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were given ‘‘Mireille,” (Mile. Nevada) 
“Marta,” (Mmes., Patti and Scalchi) and ‘*Luciu” 
(Mule. Nevada). The careful observer of musical 
development in our country and this city, saw in 
everything signs of the times during this last 
week of Mr. Mapleson’s activity here. The 
fashion in which the performances were 
given, the apathy receiving them, were evi- 
dent, Italian opera, at least of the desiccated 
and Maplesonian order, is past here. We under- 
stand that Mr. Mapleson’s lease of the Academy 
terminates with this season. We also under- 
stand that he has made no proposal to renew it. 
New York, apparently, ia left quite out of his 
future calculations, and he is shaking the dust 
of Fourteenth Street from his feet, exclaiming : 
‘*h’O tempora, h’o mores !” 





..A concert of that quasi private character 
which usually enlists exceptional musical talent, 
and attracts a proportionately eager and exclu- 
sive audience was given in the dining-parlors of 
‘‘ The Berkeley” on Friday evening, for the bene- 
fit of the New York Diet Kitchen, a charity 
meriting any support tendered it. Mrs. Annie 
Louise Cary-Raymond was its projector and 
active promoter, and was prominent in it, to- 
gether with a dozen professional and amateur 
performers, concerning whom it is enough to 
say that they were of the very first degree of 
talent and training. It was, perhaps, the most 
brilliant and charming musical entertainment 
of the season and presumably netted a handsome 
sum. 


..Herr Anton Schott’s three song recitals in 
Steinway Hall proved pleasing and suggestive 
matinées, which all who were present seemed to 
enjoy. A liberal and well-selected choice of 
Schumann, Schubert, aud music of a dramatic 
quality was furnished forth. In the advisability 
of a Wagner program in such a series we could 
not heartily concur; a piano-forte accompani- 
ment being a poor substitute for the orchestral 
support foreign to concerts on such a scale. 
Herr Schott was in excellent voice all week, and 
sang with the sweetness and impassioned feeling 
with which his operatic appearances have 
familiarized us. 


-..-The projected Memorial Concert, in re- 
membrance of Dr. Damrosch, took place on Fri. 
day evening. The program included several 
songs by the deceased conductor of the Symphony 
Society, the vorspiel to his cantata, ‘‘ Sulamith,” 
and appropriate selections from Giuck and 
Beethoven. Frau Materna, Fraul. Brandt and 
Herr Staudigl assisted, and Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch led the orchestra. The general tone of the 
entertainment was artistic. It was well at- 
tended. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Mr. Edward Solomon’s 
“Polly,” an operetta which has met with great 
favor in England, begins its course at the Casino 
this week. An English version of *‘ Nanon” will 
follow it. A concert of music, exclusively by 
French composers, was set down for Monday 
evening last, under Mr. Theodore Thomas’s di- 
rection, Verdi's “‘ Manzoni” Requiem, sung 
by the Oratorio Society at its last concert but 
one (this evening), and the final concert by 
the Symphony Society on Saturday, are 
musical occurrences of importance this week. 
palitan 6 r. E. C, Stanton, Secretary of the Metro- 











ra House, has received letters from 
ichter, inclining favorably toward his 
assuming the direction of the German Opera 
next Winter. Mr. Stanten sails for Europe this 
a to bring this and other negotiations to 


z cbbies 


....Tattooed mummies have been discovered 

in Peru, which shows the antiquity of the dime 

museum. Probably the work of some old ink 

cuss. 

..-. 1m the Spring the tuneful tom-cat thrills crea- 
tion to the quick ; 

In the Spring the backroom lodger hurls the 

fruitless bob-tailed brick. 


. It is enough to make the Ameer get up on 
his ear to see his frontier given away by the 
Premier of England without ever so much as 
saying ‘‘’Hre’s by your leave |” 


...."*How did you contrive to cultivate such 
a beautiful black eye?” asked Brown. ‘‘Ob!” 
replied Fogg, who had been practicing upon 
roller skates, “I raised it from a slip.” 


..-And now the base-burner that has been 
going out every cold night ail Winter, has just 
humped up its back, and is blistering the paint 
all around it. A good base-burner never gets 
settled down to business until late in the Spring. 


....*Hello, Smith! Suppose a man marries 
his first wife’s step-sister’s aunt, what relation 
is he to her?” ‘First wife—um—step-aunt—er 
—let’s see.—I don’t know.” “Bright fellow! 
He’s her husband.” 


.. Miss Constance: ‘I’m so glad you think 
I’ve improved in my playing of that nocturne of 
yours, Herr Bemolski! I hope to be perfect in 
it next time we meet.” Herr B. (gallantly): 
‘* Ach! Miss Gonschdance! I hope ve shall meet 
before zat!” 


.. Mrs. Mulvaney, the laundress, excuses her 
delay in performing her work : ‘* Indade, ma’am, 
an’ it’s miserableI am. I’m but jist on me feet 
wid the pain in me back, an’ Jimmy—he's as bad 
off ; he has a cough on um that sounds like an 
impty bar’l, Cough for the lady, Jimmy !” 


....A stranger in Austin met Uncle Mose, and 
asked him: ‘‘Where does Colonel Yerger re- 
side?” ‘He libs out dar on Austin Avenue, 
somewhars.” ‘*What is the number of the 
house?” ‘Huh! You finds de number on de 
dore. Don’t yer know how ter read yit?” 


..A story is told of an old lady who refused 
to be comforted by her pastor's assurance that 
when he left she would have a better pastor as 
a successor. ‘Na, na,” she said, ‘I have seen 
fourteen changes in the ministers since I at- 
tended the kirk, and every one had been waur 
than anither.” 


...»When Gen. Komaroff’s cap blows off, his 
fellow-soldiers get a glimpse of the Russian bare. 
‘The Russians now their caps all doff 

To mighty General Komaroff ; 

But ne’er doth General Komaroff 

His cap to any Russians dof.” 


..(Things one would rather have left un- 
said.) She: ‘*Thanka, so much, for giving me 
this opportunity of seeing your Academy pic- 
ture, Mr. McDuffer—and good-by!" He: ‘*De- 
lighted to have seen you. I suppose you are 
now going to see Smythe’s picture, over the 
way?” She: “Oh! no! I shall see that at the 
Academy, you know!” 


....-Northern Guest (at Florida hotel): ‘‘This 
is a delicious dish.” Wailer: ‘Yes, sah; I 
thought that ’ud be sumfin’ new to youuns, It’s 
alligator steak, sab.” ‘“ Alligator steak, eh! Well, 
[I never knew the flesh was fit to eat. How ten- 
der itis!" ‘* Yes, sah, The alligator likes ten- 
der meat himself, sah!"’ *‘Ah! What is his 
favorite food?” “ Pickaninnies, sah.” 


.. “*I—aw—observe that you have a fine col- 
lection of plants here,” said a dude, while mak- 
ing a call upon a young lady. “So all my 
friends say,” she said. “I’m vewy fond of 
plants myself,” he continued: ‘‘ I'l) venshaw to 
say you cannot name my favowite plant.” “TI 
think I could,” she said, with an arch smile, 
‘ Pway name it, then.” ‘ The thistle.” 


....-Uncle Mose approached the county clerk 
the other day to obtain a marriage license. The 
clerk, in order to poke fun at the old man, said 
seriously: “‘I hope the bride has got seve nty- 
five cents in cash ; for the legislature has passed 
a law forbidding us to issue a license unless the 
bride has that amount.” ‘Jess go ahead wid 
de papers, boss,” said Uncle Mose, approaching 
the clerk ; and then he leaned over and whispered 
in his ear: *‘Dar’s reliable rumors about a dollar 
and a quarter.” 


....A Frenchman in conversation with an 
Englishman says: “ I am going to leave my hotel. 
I paid my bill, yesterday, and I said to the land- 
lord: ‘Do I owe anything else?’ He said: 
‘Youare square.’ ‘What am 1?’ He said again: 
‘You are square.’ *That’s strange,’ said]. ‘I 
lived so Jong I never knew I was square before.’ 
Then, as I was going away, he shook me by the 
hand, saying: ‘I hope you'll be round soon.’ I 
said: ‘I thought you said I was square. Now 
you hope I'll be round soon.’ He laughed and 
said: *When I tell you you'll be round, I mean 
you won’t be long.’ I did not know how many 





\ssue. 


forms he wished me to assume; however, I was 


LESSON FOR MAY 10TH. 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE, Puuurriunsii, 5—16, 


Tux particular matter in which Christ is here 
presented as our example is unselfishness, The 
apostle, in the verses just preceding these of the 
lesson, has been exhorting the Philippian disci- 
ples to discard self-seeking, so that each one 
shall think of others, rather than of himself. 
And this injunction he explains, as well as en- 
forces, by citing the Saviour’s example. He ex- 
horts them to have that love for others which 
the Saviour had. The Lord Jesus was divine; 
but he did not deem it as most to be prized to 
enjoy the delights of his high station. He 
counted it better to be a servant than « divine 
ruler, and so he took upon himself the nature of 
man, that he might serve, and he gave himself 
to the most thorough service, even suffering death 
in his consecrated subjection. And it is because of 
this humble service that he has his greatest exal- 
tation. It is because he was such a servant that 
his name is so glorious that it commands the 
adoration of all created beings. And so the 
apostle counsels them to discard all selfish mur- 
murings and disputings, so that they may set 
before an ungodly world a blameless example ; 
and he adds, in verse 17, which really belongs tu 
this lesson, that he is willing himself to do what 
he has counseled them to do—viz., to serve his 
brethren ; and even if in this service death shall 
become his portion, and he shall be sacrificed, 
he will rejoice therein. The whole passage is 
one of pathos and of power, a glowing exhorta- 
tion to unselfishness and to self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the good of others, 
The term ‘the form of God” (v. 6) implies 
true deity, as ‘every form of human nature” 
means real buman nature, and “ every form of 
evil” means real evil, not merely what looks 
like it. The reality is here indicated, as “ taking 
the form of a servant” implies becoming really 
a servant, not merely having the appearance of 
service. 
The words, “ thought it not robbery,” would 
mean that he knew that there would be no 
wrong in his retaining his high estate. He was 
divine, and he had a right to remain such, The 
Revised Version reads *‘ counted it not a prize 
(margin—‘s thing to be grasped’) to be on an 
equality with God.” The meaning is that he 
did not consider his primeval divine estate that 
which was to be cherished above everything 
else. He did not cling to that exalted condition, 
but divested himself of his glory—* emptied 
himself ” is the literal wording, as in the Revised 
Version—became a man with all human limita- 
tions and descended to the lowest estate of a 
depressed humanity, suffering death, and that a 
death of ignominy. 
The assertion that he ‘‘ emptied himself” 
teaches that, in his incarnation, the Divine Son 
came within true limitations, the Infinite became 
Finite. The incarnation was the assumption not 
merely of an apparent but of a real humanity 
with all ita imperfections. We mean, of course, 
the imperfections inseparable from humanity, 
which would not include sin, as this is an acci- 
dent, not an essential of humanity. The incar- 
nation was not a theophany in buman form, like 
the appearance of Jehovah to Abraham on the 
plains of Mamre, The child Jesus was as truly 
human as any infant. The assertion that he in- 
creased in wisdom involves the truth that his in- 
tellect was at first undeveloped. When aboy, he 
had just as much trouble with his lessons as 
any boy, and in all points ho experienced “ the 
feeling of our infirmities.” 
The declaration that his name is ‘‘ above every 
name” is an assertion that the God-man is more 
glorious than pure deity, that the greatest exal- 
tation of the divine is in its service to its crea- 
tures ; that God’s highest glory is his love. 
The apostle, applying the lesson, calls the dis- 
ciples (v. 12) his ‘‘ beloved,” disclosing, in this 
tender address, the spirit of the living Christ. 
He urges them, as they have always obeyed, or 
as in the Greek have *‘ listened” to him, they 
shall ‘‘ work” with redoubled zeal, shall work 
not only as they had done when he was with 
them, but even more energetically, now that 
he their teacher was taken from them. He urges 
them to work out their salvation from selfish- 
ness and other evils, “‘ with fear and tremb- 
ling”; not @ slavish fear, but that trembling 
anxiety which a physician might feelin an im- 
portant case, or which an artist might feel in 
giving the final touches which he hoped should 
make his work a thing of beauty and glory. 








glad he did not call me flat.” 





sie Register, 


CASS, T. es agai x. H,, accepts call to 
Bridgeton, N, J. 


COOPER, nln ii Penn., called 

0 Rishmond, Yar eel ‘s 

HARKINS, Cauirg, ord, in Pine Grove, Il. 

MORWOOD, H. D., ord., in Tolono, Ill. 

RIDDELL, R. R., D.D., St. Paul, Minn., resigns, 

RUPE, C. M., LeRoy, N. Y., resigns. 

WHEATON, A. C., reer accepts call to 
Little Falls, N.Y. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., North Amherst, called to 

Piqua, O. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Danie. ‘2, Ashburnham, Mass., re- 

gps. 
BAKER, Arie. Ms accepts call to Newell, Ia. 
BATT, Wituum. J., Stoneham, to be- 


come chaplain at the Concord (Mass.) Re- 
formatory. 


BOLLER, B. F., Denver, Col., accepts call to 
Sedalia, Mo, 


BUTLER, Jonn H., Union Seminary, called to 
Moriah, N. ¥. 


CAMPBELL, Orement C., Yale Semin 

cepte call to supply South ch., Granby, 
GLANCE, WittuaM P., Fort Scott, Kan., re- 
signe, 


CLARK, A. L., (Pres.) accepts call to Simsbury, 
Conn 


CRANE, Rowase P., Wadena, Minn., accepts 
call to Central City, Ia. 


DOLE, Syivesrer R., Bradner, O., resigns. 


aad x =e Joun M., Lebanon, called to Great 
alls, N 


GRAVES, ©, F., Argentine, Kan., resigns, 

HARLOW, R. W., Paola, Kan., resigns. 

ae. Joun L., Quincy, called to Neponset, 
ass 


HAWES, Epwanp, inst, in First ch., Burlington, 
t 


HUNTER, Wiiut1am C., Chicago Seminary, 
ealled to Algonquin, Ti. 


JONES, Amos, Wyandotte, Kan., resigns. 
LANPHEAR, N. D., Orion, Mich., resigns. 
LINDSAY, Gxo., Redfield, accepts call to Pierre, 


LOVE, Wiiu1am D., Jn., accepts call to Pearl 
St. ch., Hartford, Conn. 

NELSON, Knut, Tacoma, W. T., resigns. 
NEWPORT, Frepzricn, So. Gardiner, accepts 
call to Wilton, Me. 

NOTT, Jarvis L., Yale Seminary, accepts call 
to be acting pastor in Hebron, Conn, 
PAINE, Bemnarp, accepts call to Saybrook, 
nn. 

PALMER, Oscar A., Capioma, Kan,, resigns. 
PASCO, Martin K., Brownton, Minn., resigns. 
PERKINS, Bensamin F., Plaistow, N. H., re- 
signs. 

SAFFORD, Joux, accepts call to Grinnell, Ia. 
SCHERMERHORN, H. M., Schenectady, N, Y., 
called to Amesbury, Mass, 


SEAVER, Norman, Syracuse, N. Y., accepts call 
Pack ch., St. or Na canna 
SHEPHERD, Samvet, ' Wyandotte, Kan., ‘ac- 


cepta call to Central Park Branoh of First 
ch,, Chicago, Ill, 


SIBLEY, James W., Litchfield, O., resigns, Re- 
turns to India. 


SMITH, AnpRev, ord. in Dallas, Tex. 
SMITH, Davip O., Obicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Annawan, ti. 
TEWKSBURY, Groner A., Plymouth, accepts 
call to Oambridgeport, Mass. 
THOMAS, Lewis J., Reed City, Mich., resigns. 
TWITOHELL, Justix E., Bast Boston, Mass., 
called to Dwight Place ch,, New Haven,Conn. 
VETTER, Joun, Iboria, called to Eldon, Mo, 
VOORHEES, ng B., inst. in Crombie Bt. ch., 
Salem, Mass. 
WEBBER, Bow: E., Red Oloud, Neb., accepts 
call to, Elliott, Ia. 
WHITE, Faanx N., Hancock, Mich., resigns. 
WOOD, Crank C., Maybee, accepts call to Rock- 
ford, Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOYD, J. R., Lancaster, removes to Lima, O. 
BLACK, Geo, B., address, Henry, Lil. 
COILE, A. J., address, Mt. Horeb, Tenn, 
GRIMKE, F. J., called to Fifteenth Street ch., 
Washington, D.C, 
GRUBER, A. C., address, Trenton, Ind. 
GUNSAULUS, Paws W., Newtonville, Mass., 
accepts call to Brown Memorial ch., Balti- 


more, Md. 

JENKINS, Jonny M., Mt. Pleasant, Penn., re- 
moves to 15 Collins 8t., West Melbourne, 
yeaah 

LUDLOW, J. M., D.D., reported acceptance of 
call to Fort Bt. ch., Detroit, I Mich, an 
error. 

MILLIKAN, Wa. F., Tuscarona, removes to 
Toronto, Kan, 


MINTON, Wriu14m B., called to Glasgow Ave. 
ch., St. Louis, Mo, 


NOURSE, J. M., accepts call to Alexandria, Va. 
POTTER, G. M., called to Springdale, Penn. 
PROUDFIT, Avexanper, called to Second ch., 





Baltimore, Md, 

And they are to work ail the more energetically 
that they may be co-workers with God, who is ater rm ~ pal 1829 Bonth 16th 8t., Phila 
lovingly pleased to be carrying on his work in | spINING, 0. P., Pleasanton, removes to La- 
them. God's spirit is at work in the hearts of cygue, Kan, 
us all, and, instead of resisting that spirit, we GTEYENAON, W. P., called to West Bellevue, 
ea a t self-seeki i. cplisie ” elliiedl 

6 a e’s warnin: ainst seli-seeking are ° 
an echo of the 8a vious rercote to the disciples SE cclat Puan . 4 " 
Teemigitful obscrver will'liseren the hut Hotia | TAYLOR, Oliver 8,, Auburn, N. ¥.; died resent- 
self-sacrifice is the frpest xlory. The really Brent ly, aged one peters and one years. 
men in the world’s ‘history are not those who ZATLOB, V. E. West Lebanon, a? 
have obtai the. most from their fellow-men | TODD, Lage Eh Pet olmanville, N. J., 
ay ange ye Dangy Boea A. for their sd Sibee alae 
fellow-men, He that would be veitiin let him WiLtsy N, Sse D., waisade accépts call 
be more than otiers a servant. to Warren, O. 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our Met af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


J ANET’S ELEMENTS OF MORALS.* 


Ir is with a feeling of inexpressible sad- 
ness, almost with tears, as from the depths 
of a ‘‘divine despair,” that we contemplate 
the present condition of French literature. 
That language, so transparent in its clear- 
ness; that wit, that illumines whatever it 
touches; that exquisite art, that makes the 
veriest trifle fascinating by the charm of its 
setting; to what base uses are they come? 
Before what swine are these pearls now 
cast? The subtle poison of sensuality 
seems to have reached the very well-springs 
of sentiment. It is so all-pervasive that 
there is a presumption against the morality 
of every French novel; and those who con- 
scientiously teach the French language are 
perplexed in recommending works that 
combine literary excellence with ordinary 
decency. We must admire the perfection 
of the workmanship displayed in this liter- 
ture; but would not the world be better if 
it were arnihilated? And yet— 

** Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunningest pattern of excelling Nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume.” 

Nothing can be more refreshing, there- 
fore, than to encounter, amidst such sur- 
roundings, this book of M. Janet’. <A 
little reflection, of course, teaches us that 
the French nation cannot be altogether 
given over to “lubricity.” There are 
homes in France, and the domestic virtues 
flourish there, as they always have flour- 
ished, and always must flourish in every 
society that can be called civilized. But it 
is of the essence of these virtues to avoid 
publicity; and, though we may trace them, 
like those who search for the trailing 
arbutus, by the perfume that they exhale, 
their opposites flaunt themselves so boldly 
as to distract our attention. The clear, 
ringing tones of M. Janet remind us 
that virtue is not a thing of apy place or 
time, and that even the virtues of the 
pagans are not merely ‘‘splendid vices,” as 
St. Augustine called them. Such elevated 
teaching as that here given cannot be with- 
out its effect, and we may well be glad that 
the youth of France are provided with so 
wholesome a counteractant to the influences 
of a literature so peculiarly seductive. 

The aim of this treatise is wholly practi- 

cal. The author proposes to discuss theo- 
retical morality at a future time, regarding 
it as presenting more difficulties, and as 
having less immediate applicability than 
the present subject. In consequence of 
this arrangement, he finds himself com- 
pelled to give a short account of the funda- 
mertal notions of morality as an introduc. 
tion to this work. It would be unfair to 
pass a final judgment upon the profundity 
of his views and the lucidity of his theories 
from this brief resumé. Nevertheless we do 
not hesitate to say that we should be great- 
ly surprised if the future treatise should 
not be much inferior to the present one. 
The questions involved in the theory of 
morals have exercised the greatest thinkers, 
and no one unpossessed of the highest crit. 
ical powers can hope to contribute any- 
thing of value to these discussions. That M. 
Janet is not so endowed we think is ap- 
parent from his definition of mora] good— 
the most important definition, of course, in 
the whole subject, and one that has been 
considered by critical writers so carefully 
that there is no excuse for carelessness 
about it. It is as follows: ‘‘ Moral good 
consists in preferring what there is best in 
us to what there is least good.” This is 
not a step beyond the position of the early 
Btoics. 

In fact, we are struck throughout with 
the resemblance betwecn M. Janet’s man- 
ner and that of the ancient moralists of 
the Stoic school, such as Cicero and Seneca. 
There is a certain placidity, or repose, about 
it that is very grateful in these hurried 
times, a quiet dignity that speaks with 
convincing effect of the enduring blessings 
of virtuous life. His manner is very capti- 
vating; it arouses in us a longing for what 

*E.ements oy Monats. By Pavt Janer. Trans- 
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is elevated. We feel the beauty of right- 
eousness, a8 well as its necessity; and, with 
this pure feeling as a safeguard, we turn 
from the allurements of vice with aversion. 
Under such teaching as this the traditional 
dryness of the scudy of ethics disappears, 
and we can easily imagine that M. Janet’s 
pupils become very fond of him. We have 
not compared this translation with the 
original; but the English rendering is cer- 
tainly, as a rule, good. It has qualities of 
sweetness and grace that must character- 
ize the style of the author, and are in entire 
harmony with the matter of the book. The 
current of the book is so even in its flow 
that nothing of very marked superiority 
occurs to us; perhaps the following pas- 
sage will serve as well as any to give an 
idea of the author’s method as well as of 
his style. It is from the section upon the 
obligation of labor. 

“It is not necessary to dwell long on this 
point to fix in our memory that work alone in- 
sures security and comfort. Certainly it does 
not always secure them; this is unfortunately 
too true; but, if we are not quite sure that, by 
working, we can provide for wife and children, 
and secure a legitimate rest for our old age, we 
may, on the other hand, be quite sure that with- 
out work we shali bring upon ourselves and our 
family certain misery. There have not yet been 
found any means whereby wealth may be struck 
out of the earth without work. This wealth 
which dazzles our eyes ; these palaces, carriages, 
splendid dresses, this furniture, Juxury, all these 
riches and others more substantial ; machinery, 
iron works, land produce, all this is accumu- 
lated work. Between the condition of savages 
that wander about famished in the forests of 
America, and the condition of our civilized 
societies, there is no other difference but work. 
Suppose (a thing impossible) that in a society 
hike this our own, all work should all at once be 
stopped ; distress and hunger would be the im- 
mediate and inevitable consequence. Spain on 
discovering the gold mines of America, thought 
herself enriched forever. She ceased to work; 
it was her ruin; for from being Europe’s sov- 
ereign mistress, as she then was, she fell to the 
rank we see her occupy to-day. Laziness brings 
with it misery ; misery beggary, and beggary is 
not always satisfied with asking, merely; it 
steals.” 

It may be said that this is not very orig- 

inal and not very eloquent. This is true; 
but it is sound doctrine and pleasantly ex- 
pressed. In teaching morals it is not neces- 
sary to be original, but it is important to 
be persuasive; and as this book is intended 
to be used by teachers, it is properly writ- 
ten asitis. On this account we find two 
features especially praiseworthy—the illus- 
trations and the quotations. The illustra- 
tions are commonly taken from history, or 
from actual life; they are fresh and strik- 
ing, and fix the attention while they fire 
the heart. They are adapted to arouse a 
generons emulation of heroic deeds and 
virtuous acts in the breasts of the young, 
to make them feel, indeed, that all those 
whose goodness has been celebrated are 
their elder brothers, and that all those 
whom they can serve are their neighbors. 
The quotations are copious; they are from 
the best writers, and are generally very 
happily chosen. They show that the au- 
thor has read thoroughly the literature of 
his subject, and has appreciated correctly 
what he has read. 

In speaking in such laudatory terms of 

this book, it is to be borne in mind that we 
have already said that its purpose is lim- 
ited. It is an account of our duties of all 
kinds and not a philosophical treatise of 
morality. It is not the function of such - 
work to settle disputed questions; on the 
contrary, it is, perhaps, a merit if it ex- 
cites discussion. We should not agree with 
M. Janet in many of bis answers; but we 
are pleased to hear his views. We should 
not, perhaps, feel called upon to recom- 
mend his book for use in schools; but its 
pure and elevating spirit entitles it to the 
attention of all who may have to do with 
the moral instruction of others. 

STEVENS’S GUSTAVUS ADOL- 

PHUS.* 


Ma. Joun L. Stevens, LL.D., is not the first 
American minister to Sweden who has turned 
his position to literary account. He had before 
him the inspiring example of bis predecessor, 
the late Hon. George P. Marsh. His position as 
representative of the Republic gave him excep- 
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tional advantages for getting access to the best 
sources of knowledge. The field he proposed to 
explore was likely to prove attractive to Ameri- 
can readers, as & good history of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of his relations to the Thirty Years 
War was a desideratum in this country. 

The volume published from his pen by the 
Messrs. Putnam, with the above title, though not 
a brilliant achievement, and though it was in 
many respects eclipsed in advance by the recent 
translation of Gindly’s History of the ‘‘ Thirty 
Years’ War,” isa good and useful work, conscien- 
tiously done, and with many merits, large and 
small, to be set to its account. After a brief 
sketch of primitive Swedish history, and of the 
roots of the monarchy, a glimpse of the fa- 
miliar figure of Mr. Carlyle’s old Greek amber- 
seeker, Pythias from Marseilles, of the Chris- 
tianization of Scandinavia, of the Tolkungar 
rule, and the Danish period, we come to Gus- 
tavus Vasa, the establishment of Lutheran 
Protestantism, and the immediate ancestry of 
Gustavus Adolphus. It may be that these early 
periods of Scandinavian history do not lie be- 
yond the scope of genius to make them interest- 
ing ; but Mr. Stevens has taken counsel of pru- 
dence in cutting them short. He writes with 
considerable graphic power, and runs at a pace 
whose motion gives interest and even excitement 
to the history. As an introduction to the Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus his chapters answer their 
purpose, Asa sketch of the political history of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula they leave much to be 
desired. The Danish and Polish complications, 
for example, are made plain to any ordinary in- 
telligence; but the Norwegian are left in the 
same state of mystery which hangs over them in 
the popular understanding. Even in matters 
which are stated with substantial accuracy and 
clearness, we could wish that Mr. Stevens had 
arranged his perspective so as to make the lines 
on which events move and the proportions of 
his narrative more distinct. 

The opportunity for original research, and 
the special merits of the history, are greatest in 
the parts which precede the intervention of 
Gustavus in the Thirty Years’ War, though the 
general reader will find his interest warm from 
the time the ‘* Snow King,” as he was contemp- 
tuously called in Vienna, landed his force in 
Pomerania, at the mouth of the Oder. There is 
little room for doubt as to the motives which led 
the heroic Swede, with his scant 15,000 men, to 
this intervention. They are well recapitulated 
by Mr. Stevens, who, throughout his work, is 
never slow to grasp the larger principles of the 
King’s policy. He writes with a Protestant 
heart, but no less with a Protestant love of can- 
dor and fair-dealing, and is, in some respects, a 
safer guide to follow than Gindly, who does not 
always hold on with an equally firm hand to the 
issues which involved the continued existence of 
Protestantism in Europe. His sketches of Gus- 
tavus, Tilly, Wallenstein, Mansfield, John 
George, Ferdinand, and Maximilian, are 
marked with no special defect, but lack the phe- 
nomenal force of Gindly’s delineations. They 
are no less impartial, though we are glad to ob- 
serve that they do not repeat, in Tilly's favor,-the 
attempts at palliation on which some recent 
writers have rested their claims to originality. 
The peculiar merit of the work is that it dis- 
cusses the bistory more from a Swedish than 
from a German point of view. This makes an 
impression for the better on the estimate of Gus- 
tavus and the exposition of his policy. Its his- 
torical correctness is more open to debate in the 
case of the Swedish Chancellor Oxienstiern, who 
appears in these pages as Oxienstierna, though 
the same principle of spelling wuuld require the 
author to refer to the Duke of Friediand by the 
more accurate name of Waldstein, rather than 
by the popular name he employs of Wallenstein. 

Oxienstiern’s case we do not propose to dis- 
cuss. Gindly’s judgment on him is extremely 
unfavorable. Mr. Stevens goes to the extreme 
of doubting whether Gustavus did not suffer 
serious loss by every cousiderable variation from 
his advice. This view has the time-honored 
sanction of tradition, and is no doubt more 
easily defended from a Swedish than from a 
German point of view. It has also in its favor 
the fact brought out in another relation by Mr. 
Stevens, and which is of importance here, that 
in his home policy, and when his whole career, 
and,in some degree, his life was at stake, he 
stood firmly by a just, moderate, constitutional 
policy in Sweden, as against the unscrupulous, 
thorough dealing proposed by the revolutionary 
Skytte. 

The description of Gustavus leaves something 
to be desired, though it is not easy to say just 
what it is, especially as Mr. Stevens has laid 
his readers under deep obligations by dwelling 
on the personal purity, integrity, and sincerely 
Christian character of this Imperial Augustus, 
The work abounds in allusions to his political 
and military reforms, and to his system of sup- 
porting his armies in the field. Unhappily, Mr, 
Stevens is too easily contented with allusions, 
Readers who are not already informed cannot 
learn from him what changes he made in ordi- 
nance, nor in the battle formation of his troops; 
nor will they see the difference between his 
method of supporting his army on the country 
and Tilly’s or Wallenstein’s, 











Of the general conclusion reached, we have no 
reason to complain, though it might have been 
stated with broader comprehension and bold- 
ness. No doubt, as Gustavus advanced, that 
change came over his mind which is pretty sure 
to be ascribed to ambition. As his successes 
multiplied he became able to do more, and with 
the growth of his ability to do what he saw 
needed to be done for Europe, the most natural 
of all things was that his desire and will to do it 
should grow. A man like this great Swede 
must be interpreted generously. He is one of 
the few men with regard to whom it is safer 
and nearer the truth to take the generous alter- 
native. The springs of nature in him were noble 
and created a presumption which we are bound 
to follow as our clew. 

At the same time, it is no derogation of his 
fame to concede, at once,that his tendencies were 
monarchical, an admission Mr. Stevens makes 
gingerly. He seems inclined to attribute the 
fact, as far as he admits it at all, to the dominant 
personality of the man rather than to a tendency 
to political absolutism. 

We agree with Mr. Stevens that the fall of 
Gustavus at Lutzen was not a catastrophe which 
put back the course of history ; but we base this 
opinion on somewhat different grounds from his. 
A Protestant confederacy was a thing immensely 
to be desired ; tut not as subsisting in the will 
and life of one man, and not if its coherence was 
to be euch that it could only fall to pieces at his 
d2ath, The curbing of Russia has been for these 
three hundred years a thing to be desired, and 
for as long a time Europe has looked in vain for 
a power to rule Poland with a legitimate force 
such as Gustavus Adolphus might perhaps have 
been able to provide. But if there were no other 
proof of the proposition, Charlemagne ought to 
teach us that one man cannot establish order 
and leave it behind him in the world. 

The gift which Gustavus was more and more 
longing to bestow on Europe would have been a 
great boon so long as he lived to keep alive the 
value that was in it. But we have only to read 
the history to see how such a system must have 
fared the moment its hero founder was gone. 
Protestant Europe was ready for no such thing. 
Germany was neither able to achieve it nor to 
maintain it. Gustavus had carried her on to 
the most advanced ground she was able to main- 
tain. The Edict of Restitution was dead, and, 
though the Peace of Westphalia was still in the 
future, the solid facts that were to force it on 
the princes of the Catholic League were already 
in the fruitful possession of the people. More 
than this Gustavus could not achieve. The 
further development of his plans might have en- 
dangered it all. In all her long history, and 
with all the arguments that brought her ioter- 
est in the matter home to her, England has never 
had but two statesmen who put her where every 
national and Protestant interest required her to 
stand in continental leadership. Yet Cromwell 
and Chatham were both far in the distance 
when Gustavus fell, and far apart in their rela- 
tions to each other. 

The traveler, who, crossing the wind-swept 
heath of Lutzen, comes on the low, moss-cov- 
ered stone which bears on it the words, *‘ Here 
fell Gustavus Adolphus,” may weil let his heart 
beat high as he thinks on the words and on the 
event ; but the greater thing, and it is the great- 
est of all, that he is required to recognize there, is 
the awfulness of that Providence, and of its de- 
velopment in history, which demands such sac- 
rifices and which does not fail to enrich the 
world with them. 


—_— 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mrs. A. E. Barn’s The Hallam Succession: 
A Tale of Methodist Life in Two Countries, isa 
religious novel that we do not think a thoughtful 
reader can lay down without its having drawn 
very close to his heart. The story Mrs. Barr 
tells is simple enough. In the high-pressure 
sense which the word “plot” has contempo- 
raneously acquired, there is little plot indeed. 
The epoch of the book is about fifty years ago. 
The opening chepters lead us at once into a 
quiet and warm-hearted Yorkshire family group ; 
a father and his son and daughter, just receiving 
as guests within their stately home a young kins- 
man and his sister who have come over from 
sunny Virginia to deepen by a visit the kind 
feelings already prompted by kinship. With a 
delightful intimacy, we are allowed to see 
cheracter unfolding itself to character, after 
the young people meet, and to mark how 
lasting influences, as well as merely warm feel- 
ings, begin to mingle and do their work in the 
circle, not only while the two Virginia cousins 
are guests at Hallam, but after the sober-paced 
action of their respective histories must inter- 
mittently be observed across the sea. The book 
is woven of grave and solemn, yet never forbid- 








dingly austere texture. It is todo much to write - 


a story so simple, yet often so very beantiful. 
The gently bred participants in it are each one 
depicted with a clearness that seems almost lov- 
ing. It is hard to say which one likes best. 
Honest old Squire Hallam stands out for a puri- 
ty of heart and singleness of inward life not to 
be defined, but everywhere felt. Elizabeth is s 
st eadfast and womanly heroine, with anatare of 
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rare sweetners and dignity. The Virginian 
cousins, Phyllis and Richard Fontaine, John 
Millard, the humbler actors in the shifting 
sceies of the tale—each one we see 
before us as we read, and each finds 
a place in our heart and memory. In 
regard to the denominational interest sug- 
gested by the sub-title of Mrs. Barr’s story, we 
bave noted that those brief vistas, which are par- 
ticularly introduced in the last third of the 
novel, of the advance of early Methodism in the 
South and Southwest, is patient itinerancy ani 
enthusiasm in danger and adversity, are all so 
tactfully utilized as to enhauce the tone of the 
story greatly in the eyes of any one, no matter 
whether he honors most the memory of John 
Wesley, or Johu Knox, or St. Francis Xavier. 
Such a httle history as this of the Hallams is for 
any Christian, of any sect, who appreciates love 
and faith and duty. There are payes, and many 
of them, in the book which are exquisite in the 
thought conveyed and the style which is its 
vehicle ; and we have set a mark against so aug- 
mented a number of paragraphs at which we 
said in our heart, ‘This must be quoted, if it 
takes half the space!” that we now reluctantly 
draw back from making any choice. Bits of nat- 
ural description, the old place at Hallam, the 
free prairies along the Colorado, dotted with 
flower-patches, conversations, like those between 
Elizabeth and her faithful Martha Craven, or 
the Bishop’s story of his preachings in wild 
Texan camps, incidents such as the death of the 
old Squire and that pathetic narration of the 
end of his wayward son’s life—these are things 
we would like to cull. In Mrs, Barr’s book 
there is a close sympathy with the work in 
fiction by Dr. Macdonald. The style of The 
Hallam Succession is more finished, and displays 
the praticed literary hand; but in the better- 
known writer’s remarkable books and this there 
is the same (perhaps unconscious) subordina- 
tion of story-telling to a loftier purpose, and on 
every page are met earnest, helpful, devout 
words and suggestions exceeding good for the 
spirit of man or woman. (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt ; Cincinnati, Cranston & Stowe.) 

Dr. William A. Hammond’s second novel, 
Doctor Grattan, is decidedly another feather in 
the genial writer’s cap; a distinct advance in 
cleverness of workmanship on his ‘“ Lal,” 
although the material in it is not quite so 
unique. It is the business, of course, of all the 
detested race of critics, all the brotherhood of 
scribblers, critical or other, to look askance at 
Philistine intruders iuto the fold (who somehow 
or other have lately waxed alarmingly numer- 
ous), and say of each prelendu, with a grunt: 
** What business has he to take to writing novels? 
Humph!” But Doctor Hammond is our con- 
queror! He deserves all the success he has won ; 
for his talents for story-telling are, alas! more 
patent each time. Doctor Grattan is capital in 
choice and delineation of characters, Its plos 
is excellently handled; and the style is admir- 
able, to the point, vivacious and artistic. Tae 
story is thoroughly entertaining throughout, 
even whera the selection of its main enigma is 
pretty evident; for it is in conversations that 
Doctor Hammond’s pen is especially facile ; and 
the many brisk chats or affectionate pas- 
sages-at-arms between the bluff Doctor Grattan 
and his daughter Cynthia (a charming girl that 
Cynthia !), in common with the rest of the dia- 
logue, keep interest astir as well as make the 
Speakers pleasantly ‘real folks” tous. Some- 
body long ago said that there is infinite poetry 
and charm in the relationship of an elderly 
father and a bright, loving daughter, just out 
of her teens, when the pair are the best friends 
in the world, and tease, advise and depend on 
and adore each other. In Doctor Grattan the 
truth bas a pretty, if fictitious demonstration. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Roslyn’s Fortune, by Christian Reid, excites a 
decidedly moderate degree of interest in the 
characters, fess still in the general progress of 
the affairs, The themes are long since hack- 
neyed—a young lady with an adoring lover, 
Geofry Thorne, for whom their previous up- 
bringing together has taught her to entertain 
only a sisterly regard—an elderly wooer, Colonel 
Duncan, and a handsome, objectionable Victor 
Laurent, who leads her thoughts duly wrong. 
Naturally, there are proposals and counter-pro- 
posals, passionate pleas and picnics, horse- 
back-rides and recriminations, and the final 
Success of the right man over the wrong. In 
this case, however, it is the elderly wooer, and 
not the jeune premier, who wins the apple of 
discord. A readable magazine eketch was 
Spoiled in so ‘extending Roslyn’s love-affairs, 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Miss Bretherton, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, isa 
well-conceived novel, with few characters and 
Scenes, and to be regarded chiefly as an informal 
dramatic criticism, by no means illy wrought out. 
The story is slight, and so far as the prime 
movers in it or their happenings are concerned, 
there is small material to leave an impression 
one way or another in our mind. Miss Bretherton 
is @ young actress, who inflames London society 
by her beauty and simplicity; and the gradual 

awakening of her heart to higher possibilities 
and views of her profession, concurrently with 
#n affection for a critical friend moving in her 


circle, is the motive of the nine chapters. The 
scenery is London and Paris, There is a 
naivete and candor about the heroine that 
rather attracts us, and the men and women who 
hke her and whom she likes are well-bred and 
sincere people. The character of Kendal, too, is 
deftly hit off. The author’s style is rather mat- 
ter-of-fact and plodding. There are some good 
touches of art (especially dramatic art) criticism 
in Mrs. Ward’s pages. She has made one error 
of judgment, however, in introducing so much 
analysis ynd description of the two imaginary 
plays wherein Miss Bretherton acts. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

The What-to-do Clib, by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, isa book that girls, particularly those in 
their teens, will enjoy reading; first, because it 
is a natural, honest sort of story, and second, on 
account of the fundamental purpose in its being 
put in their way, implied by the title. The no- 
tion that a young woman who wants or needs 
money must get a sewing machine or a school- 
teaching situation seems gradually dissolving, 
and the idea that there are abundant ways in 
which girls can exert themselves more health- 
fully and profitably is permeating even the con- 
servative mind of general society. Mrs. Camp- 
bell has not muca to say about decorative art- 
work, as theexaggerated faithin that occupation 
seems to be settling down into its proper limits. 
She takes up light carpentry, wood carving, pre- 
serving fruits, taking lodgers, and a haif-dozen 
other resources which require simply practicality 
and independence of feeling. If the girl readers 
who read the book do not feel that they can fall 
into the line of anyone of the avocations en- 
larged upon in Mrs. Campbell’s story, we think 
they are certain to get some suggestions that 
will shunt them upon some track that is the right 
one. In anyevent, there is a cheerful encour- 
agement and incentiveness to the story that will 
do an uncertain heart good. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. ) 

Mrs. Stowe’s popular novel of Pink and White 
Tyranny, comes to us in a pink and white cover. 
It is not necessary to say that this delightfully 
clever study of human nature (the moral of 
which is no Jess admirably conveyed than its do- 
mestic drama amusingly recounted) has lost 
nothing of interest during the years since it 
first appeared. In depicting a sensible man, 
made gn absolute fool by a pretty and thorough- 
ly heartless wife, the novel has not been outdone. 
Read it, oh! ye young bachelors, and mark, 
and inwardly digest! (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Charley Kingston’s Aunt, by Pen Oliver, has 
rather a grewsome beginning, with the discovery, 
on the part of a pleasant young London medical 
student, that the *‘ subject” he buys for his dis- 
secting table is the body of a long missing and 
eccentric female relative! Some hundreds of 
pages follow, in which this relative’s history is 
duly traced out by him—not so much for affec- 
tion’s sake, as because there is a fortune that 
ought to come into his family, which the mys- 
tery of her life and death has aggravatingly di- 
verted. The reader naturally expects a crime 
in the beginning. None is discovered. The 
last third of the novel, as well as its actual con- 
clusion, is a flat decrescendo in our interest. It 
is written in a good, mechanical, somewhat stiff 
style, but is a story more odd than creditable to 
itz author. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 

In Jill, by E. A. Dillwyn, another indifferent 
English novel, we encounter the autobiography 
of aco) rse, unfeeling, utterly mendacious young 
woman, of good birth, who quarrels with her 
stepmother, and runs away from a rural home 

dent exist as a lady’s 





to begin an indep ex 
maid in London. For this career she seems ad- 
mirably fitted; and directly she reaches the ser- 
vant’s hall, we are sure that she has gone to ex- 
actly the spot best suited toher. Jill is a girl to 
make one shudder, Her story, to be sure, is 
sufficiently amusing. Such vulgarity and au- 
daciousness in a well-derived young woman 
make up a queer novel, if one which causes 
the reviewer to speculate over the sort of intel- 
lect thatcould create such a type. In certain 
directions the story would be downright perni- 
cious, One's cook or the second housemaid, if 
they happen to be a trifle under the average in 
morals and refinement, may find it toothsome 
reading. (London: The same.) 

We are inclined to rate a novel which has 
appeared very unpretentiously, Robert Ord’s 
Atonement, by Rosa Nouchette Carey, one of 
the comparatively few choice novels of the year. 
It does more than tella quiet but strong story, 
with scenes and characters from British pro- 
vincial life. It is written with heart and feel- 
ing, with a grace of style and subtle mastery in 
the sketching of human nature that marks the 
author as the possessur of very happy literary 
talents. Her other stories have been of a merit 
which has prepared us fpr jast such a supple- 
ment to their number as this Robert Ord’s Atone- 
ment, but it far excels them in charm. Miss 
Maturin, the heroine, after being a companion 
for a few years to Mrs. Ord, an invalid lady of 
large estate, who has been more or less estranged 
from a group of near relatives, suddenly finds 
herself the sole heir to the fortune which these 
next of kin had every reason to expect would 
pass to them. Bya clause in the will of Mrs. 





Ord, it is made obligatory on Miss Maturin that 


she take up her life almost in the midst of this 
disappointed and hostile family group. How she 
bravely does this, and, little by little, by her no- 
bility of character and patience, overcomes their 
prejudices and wins the love of that one of the 
circle most bitterly suspicious of her, is the 
working out of the story. It is full of people to 
grow interested in, to respect and love; and one 
can forgive rather too many pages and some over- 
elaboration of simple incidents for the sake of 
knowing so intimately such aset of people. Miss 
Carey’s style is always finished ; and in this book 
the elements of strength and beauty blend with 
rare harmony, to which we accord our hearty 
praise. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


THE MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


UnbovuBTEDLy the public interest in the first 
of the Allantic’s serials, ‘*In the Tennessee 
Mountains,” has been considerably intensified, 
since, like Rosalind from the hose and doublet 
of Ganymede, Miss Murfree emerged from the 
sternly masculine disguise of ‘‘ Charles Egbert 
Craddock,” The current chapters of this fine 
serial, IX and X, seem to us among the strong- 
est in the story’s course. The description of 
Cayce’s rude distillery, for the surreptitious de- 
velopment of whisky, is especially characterized 
by a literary chiaroscuro hke Rembrant’s somber 
canvases. This same Ab Cayce’s indignant 
argument against Government interference with 
his stills sums up the probable local view of the 
matter to-day so concisely that we must subjoin 
it: 

“Lord A’mighty, air the corn mine, or no?” 

he would argue. ‘Air the orchard mine or the 
ralder’s? An what ails me ez I can’t make whisky 
an’ applejack same ez in my dad’s time, when him 
an’ me run a sour-mash still on the topo’ the mount- 
ing in the light 0’ day, up’ards o’ twenty year, an’ 
never hearn 0’ no raider? Telj] me that’s agin the 
law nowadays. Waal, now, who made thatlaw? I 
never; an’ I aint a-goin’ ter abide by it, nuther! 
Es sure ez ye air born, it air jes’ a Yankee trick 
fotched down byar by the Fed’ral army. An’efI 
hed known they war a-goin’ ter gin tharselfs sech 
persecutions arter the War, I dunno how I’d hey 
got my consciense ter fit alongside of ’em like I done 
fouer year fur the Union.” 
Noteworthy articles in the same number are Mr. 
John 8. Dwight’s paper, ‘‘Bach, 1685—1885” ; 
Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s essay on **The Mis- 
used H of England”; Mr, Scudder’s careful ex- 
amivation upon “ Children in Early Christian- 
ity,” and the talk, full of Spring suggestions, 
by Mr. Bradford Torrey, on “A Bird Lover's 
April.” There are several reviews (including 
that upon Mr. Woodberry’s Biography of Poe), 
to which we direct the reader’s attention, 

A rather enigmatical drawing, ‘‘ Spring Blos- 
soms,” by Mr. Howard Pyle, offers a timely 
frontispiece to Harper’s, We seldom see any- 
thing in Mr, Pyle’s work except what is to be 
praised ; but our difficulty in discovering whether 
this sketch represents a young lady, a midship- 
man, & ballerina, or a tall young husbandman, as 
wellas whether his or her costume isa flag, a robe, 
& gown, or a pair of wide trousers, considerably 
detracts from our appreciation of it. One arti- 
cle on a curious and highly interesting topic will 
be found in the history of ‘‘Anncke Jans Bogar- 
dus end her Farm,” being the detailed story of 
the direful legal complications so long associated 
with that estimable Dutch lady’s name, We 
learn irom Mr. Gerard that Mrs, Anneke, who 
died in 1663, was a sprightly, rather coquettish 
relict, prudent withal, and bonoredin the com- 
munity ; that her second husband, Lominie B>- 
gardus, sued a townswoman for slanderously 
reporting that she, Mrs. Anneke, showed ber 
ankles more than was absolutely necessary in 
once crossing a certain puddle; and that she is 
buried in the Hudson Street Churchyard, Al- 
bany. The short or long suite connected with 
the tract of land on which, to-day, stand some of 
the most costly buildings of the great city 
which has turned ‘‘the Dominie’s Bowerie” 
into brick and stone and iron, have occurred in 
1760, 1807, 1880, 1£84, 1€47 (nine separate suits 
this year), 1851, 1856, 1867 and 1871; and there 
is a new suit now about begun by a female de- 
ascendant of the ancient Mrs. Anneke, whore 

“contented disposition seems not to have de- 
ascended to her posterity any more than other of 
her more tangible possessions, There is an am- 
ple variety of papers of travel, topography and 
the like in Harper’s, such as Mr. Birge Harri- 
son’s ** Espefiola and Its Environs”; Mr. F. D. 
Willet’s “‘A Wild Goose Chase, Il”; “Jersey Cat- 
tle in America,” by Hark Comstock; and “A 
Witch Haze] Copse,” by the delightful pen and 
pencil of Mr. Wm. Hamilton Gibson, Mrs, 
Lucy ©, Lillie contributes a society story, long 
and of slight materials, but well told, ‘ Lady 
Archer”; and Mr. F. J. Stimson comes out 
boldly with his true name, instead of “J. 8. of 
Dale,” as the signature to a sketch, ‘‘ Passages 
from the Diary of a Hong-Kong Merchant.” 

The Century is to be missed from review this 
week, as the new and sensible dispensation, 
regulating the date of its appearance, goes into 
effect with the current month, and the popular 
periodical will not be on our table until too late to 
doit justice at this time, Apart from the general 
advisability of the change in publication-date, a 











more even distribution of the magazines through 


the month is gained by it; one hes time to read 
his numbers more leisurely and satisfactorily. 

In Lippincoti’s for May, a thoughtful and 
well-written paper on “Haworth and the 
Brontés,” by Miss Emily F. Wheeler, tells 
graphically the story of that strangely talented 
family group, and delicately traces the growth 
of certain of its individual characteristics, Mr. 
P. G. Herbert writes of ‘‘New York’s Lyceum 
School for Actors,” Mr. Edward C. Bruce dis- 
cusses the question ‘‘Is the Monopolist Among 
Us?” and there are other articles, poems, and 
sketches, by Rose G. Kingsley, Frederick D. 
Storey, and O. A. Bierstadt. Miss Tincker’s 
serial, ‘‘ Aurora,” is showing signs of & near con- 
clusion, 

Familiar friends that have come to hand with 
wonte’ punctuality are The Magazine of Art, 
The Pupular Science Monthly, and Cassell’s 
Family Magazine. 

St, Nicholas for May opens with one of the most 
amusing and original stories, by Mr, Frank R. 
Stockton, ‘‘The Tricycle of the Future,” a species 
of extravaganza in mechanics that will delight the 
boys. Mr. Roe’s pleasant serial, ‘‘ Driven Back to 
Eden,” and the admirable continued story by Mr, 
Trowbridge, ‘‘His One Fault,” are represented by 
long installments. There is a long table of ad- 
ditional features. ‘* What Joe and Jean Saw at 
the New Orleans Exposition,” by Annie O. Goater ; 
** Handel,” by Agatha Tunis, and ‘Among the 
Law Makers,” by Edmond Alton, attracting our 
particular regard, 

The Magazine of American Histcry pre- 
sents a fine portrait of Bienville as its frontis- 
piece. The leading article, ‘* Commodore 
Matthew Galbraith Perry,” by Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, contains some new matter relative to the 
gallant officer’s character and career, and the 
illustrations included in it enhance its interest. 
Other papers contributed are: ‘‘ The Heart of 

Louisiana,” by Charles Domitry; ‘*Lhe Fallacy 
of 1776,” by A. W. Clason ; ‘*The Ancient Races 
of America,” by G. P. Thruston; “ General 
Roger Enos,” by Rev. Horace E, Hayden; and 
“The Hungry Pilgrims,” by E. H. Goss, The 
departments of notes and reviews are also ac- 
ceptably filled. 


_ 


No one has ever questioned the wisdom 
of the maxim laid down by Aristotle, that he who 
would persuade others should endeavor to create 
in their minds a favorable disposition toward 
himself. The author of The Religion of Phi- 
losophy (Raymond 8. Perrin: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons) seems to be above such rhetorical artifice, 
He announces in his preface that, ‘‘ The prob- 
lems of ethics are completely beyond the mind 
that harbors the belief in a divine providence or 
a design in Nature. These enthronements of 
personal existence distort all the higher logical 
perspectives, and a morality which depends upon 
such an understanding of life cannot be a true 
inspiration.” If the hostility that such ex- 
pressions naturally arouse in the minds of a 
large class of readers should be removed by a 
perusal of the body of the work—an event which 
we cannot regard as probable—it can hardly fail 
to be re-excited by the coarse railings with which 
the author concludes. That peculiar form of 
words which, in his view, is to constitute the uni- 
versal religion of the future, must be introduced 
by women—we agree with the author in the 
opinion that nothing is to be hoped for from 
meu—and to that end women must be freed from 
existing religious influences, At present the 
outlook is not encouraging. We are molded 
by our mothers ; ‘‘ but who are the autocrats of 
our mothers’ beliefs, and what do they teach? 
They are our ‘‘men of God,” and they teach 
the grossest superstitions.” . . . “ Whoare 
they that conspire with our mothers to teach vs 
narrow and imperfect views of life; who advo- 
cate a puny morality which has been proved in- 
sufficient for the use of men and nations; who 
pretend to represent the highest intelligense 
and virtue, and who really teach us savage be- 
liefs and the morality of primitive races? They 
are the priests and munisters of the religion of 
Christ, and they stand impeached before the bar 
of humanity for this great crime.” After this 
it seems superfiuous to add : ‘To the priests and 
ministers of the religion of Christ I make no ap- 
peal. They hate reforms and despise reform- 
ers.” We have quoted these passages from the 
beginning and end of this extraordinary pro~ 
duction, not merely for the purpose of deepen- 
ing the impression that the author seems willing 
to make upcn his bearers, but also because they 
contain the only original thought in the treatise. 
It is not very original, and the term ‘ thought” 
is, perhaps, hardly applicable, but the responsi- 
bilicy for these shortcomings is not with us, 
The bulk of the book—whbich is of nearly 600 
pages, 8vo—is a mere rebash of the popular his- 
tories of philosophy, in which the compiler has 
displayed a truly wonderful instinct in the se- 
lection of whatever is least valuable, It is not 
very clear what the purpose of the author is; 

but, whatever it is, it cannot be furthered by 
raking together the trivial and legendary details 
of the lives of the pbilosopbers, The 

from their works give the book whatever value 
it has; but as these are generally made at 








second band, it would be safer for most readers 
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to select their quotations for themselves. We 
believe that we are doing no injustice to this 
author when we say that his philosophy and re- 
ligion are summed up in the single proposition 
that motion is the ultimate reality, and space 
and time are its obverse aspects. In his judg- 
ment this principle is ‘‘ too near to be seen, too 
easy to understand ; and tor this reason, and only 
for this reason, it is difficult to explain.” Its 
discovery, accomplishes the object of philoso- 
phy, and amalgamates it with the departments 
of knowledge hitherto distinguished as science 
and religion. It explodes the doctrine of an eter- 
nal life. The ‘scope of language,” under these 
circumstances, is greatly enlarged. In fact ‘the 
discovery of the nature of language imparts to 
us the true knowledge of life. It discloses sen- 
sibility and feeling (which are but forms of mo- 
tion) as inarticulate perception, and thought as 
an organic activity.” This generalization, our 
author proudly says, apparently so simple, is of 
transcendent importance, being fatal to every 
form of superstition and mystery. It is com- 
monly supposed that it belongs to the nature of 
language to express thought. In the philoso- 
phy and in the practice of Mr Perrin, language 
subserves quite another purpose. 


..--The main interest of Frederick May Hol- 
land in writing the 458 pages octavo of The 
Rise of Intellectual Liberty from Thales to 
Copernicus (Henry Holt & Co.) is to write down 
Christianity on the basis of ite results in bistory. 
The book betrays an animus of the most pro- 
nounced and even virulent description from 
the beginning. The proposition that the posi- 
tive principle of intellectual or religious toler- 
ance, as distinguished from indifference, was in 
any sense operative in the ancient world is a 
parody of its history, and can be entertained 
only by minds which work best on the 
line of their prejudices and predispositions, 
The fatal twist starts with the book, and 
is so much a part of it that the cor- 
rection of a page would require it to be re- 
written. A fair example is the attempt to start 
& comparison, on the ground of intolerance, be- 
tween the fierce paganism of Tiberius and the 
later tendencies of Christianity, or to describe 
Jesus as a rationalist liberal overwhelmed by 
orthodox Judaism and the orthodox paganism 
of Tiberius. (Cf. p. 65, #8.) Mr. Holland has a 
genius for guessing, and his guess once stated 
hardens into a prebability ; as, for example, his 
guess that Calvin meant to have Servetus burned, 
despite his open and expressed opinion that be 
should be beheaded. The author's sympathies 
with his ideal Liberal Paganism blind him to 
the awful immoralities that lay in its path, and 
force him into such ludicrous perversions of 
history as to represent the pre-Socratic Sophists 
and the Roman Epicureans as the historic 
parallels of the orthodox Christian theologians, 
The attempt to introduce the Knights Templar 
in the réle of martyrs of intellectual liberty is a 
miracle in its way, especially as the authorities 
quoted in support do not say what is attributed 
to them. Hause, for example, takes the com- 
mon view that the enormous wealth and dan- 
gerously great power of the Templars drew on 
them their fate, through the cupidity of Philip 
IV and the weak Pope Clement V. Carlyle’s 
account of the matter is leas favorable to the 
Order, whom he accuses of rioting themselves to 
death, having nothing else to do. The sup- 
pression was horribly cruel and unjust. 
The burning of the Grand Master, James 
(or Jacob) of Morlay, had every feature of a 
martyrdom. But Mr. Holland might as well say 
that the last Jew put to the rack and tortured, 
to force from him the secret of his wealth, was 
a martyr of intellectual liberty, as to write the 
Templars into this position, The imbecile 
Pope as the head of the Church, represents the 
only orthodoxy that bad any relation to the case, 
He hung back, scrupled, refused, and at last 
consented only on grounds of general expedi- 
ency from which any censure of the Order it- 
self was expressly withheld. His hand was 
forced by the infamous Philip the Fair, who 
wanted plunder for the first thing, and power 
for the next. The whole affair had no more 
relation to the rise of intellectual liberty than 
William Tweed’s frauds in New York. Whether 
the book was worth writing or not, is for its 
author to decide. It certainly is neither worth 
reading nor notice. 


..».-That Mr, Austin Bierbower has produced 
a remarkably suggestive and striking treatise in 
his reocént Morals of Christ: A Comparison 
with Contemporaneous Systems, is not affected 
by our inability to go with him to the full 
length of all bis conclusions. Mr. Bierbower 
starts with a strong, and possibly rather too 
strong, generalization as to the distinctive 
characteristics of the three systems of morality 
into comparison with which Christ’s Ethics are 
to be brought—the Mosaic, Pharisaic, and the 
Greco-Roman. As to the first, he hits the center 
in the proposition that the substance of Mosa- 
ism is “Thou shalt do no evil,” and of the 
former, “‘ Thou shalt do good.” This is a broad, 
fruitful and defensible distinction, which does 
not require to be pressed to the extreme of the 
statement, ‘The Mosaic morality said substan- 
tially, Do nothing in morality, lest it be an in- 





jury ; the Christian morality said, Do something 
in morality, since itmay be good.” The second, 
or Pharisaic morality, is too well understood to 
leave much scope for original speculation as 
to its characteristics or the nature of the oppo- 
sition between it and the morality of Jesus. As 
to the third, or Greco-Roman morality, the sub- 
ject is too broad and complex to admit of sum- 
mary definition and contrast, and suffers more 
or less from the necessities of Mr. Bierbower’s 
epigrammatic style. It is only true, for exam- 
ple, with many limitations, that the Greek idea 
‘* was a free fight and the survival of the fittest.” 
This dogmatism is more due to the subject than 
to the treatment of it, and amounts to less of a 
blemish than it seems, especially as the compar- 
ison is between so fixed and definite a thing as 
Christ’s Ethics, and the complex and always 
changing phases of Greco-Roman morality. On 
the whole, Mr. Bierbower has done the thing 
which needed tu be done. He has made an im- 
pressive, and in all ways suggestive, comparison 
of Christian morality with ancient secular 
ethics, 2nd has shown that the comparison is 
not only wholly in the favor of Jesus, but that 
his teaching is essentially new and unworldly, 
and that it contains elements which imply more 
than transcendent moral illumination. Mr. 
Bierbower thinks and writes with a freshness 
that is all his own. This spirited, thoughtful, 
and readable book has two marked lines of use- 
fulness. On one it is addressed to the skeptical 
sentiment that has grown out of the recent 
study of comparative ethics and laudation of 
Gautama and Buddhiam, The other is addressed 
to non-progressive believers, and is designed to 
bring out in a non-aggressive way the capabili- 
ties of our Lord's doctrine for development and 
growth. (Chicago: Colegrove Book Co.) 


....The Rev. E. Cobbam Brewer, LL.D., cele- 
brates the golden year of his authorship by pub- 
lishing A Dictionary of Miracles, Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic (J, B. Lippincott & Co.), 
in three general parts, of which the first is de- 
voted to miracles, said to have been performed 
by saints in imitation of Scripture miracles. 
Part II is devoted to “realistic miracles,” as, 
for example, a text or fact of Scripture being 
given, the miracles in this section are such as 
have been cited to show their literal truth. 
Thus, on p. 412, under the word “ Hell,” we 
find a long list of miracles to prove it. The 
third part consists of miracles relied on to 
support the Roman Catholic dogmas. The Dic- 
tionary is provided with a good deal of useful 
preliminary matter, such as the explanation of 
Christian symbols, a list of wonder-workers by 
their full name and epochs, and of the child- 
martyrs, canonized saints of the nineteenth 
century, Christian fathers, dates of ecclesias- 
tical customs, dogmas, titles, etc.,and a partial 
list of instruments used in torture. The com- 
pilation is made, for the most part, on the basis 
of the ** Acta Sanctorum,” “ Les Petits Boland- 
isles,” “*The Golden Legend,” and Samuel Hars- 
net’s ‘‘ Declaration of egregious Popish impos- 
tures to withdraw the harts of his maiestie’s 
subjects from their allegiaunce, and from the 
truth of the Christian religion professed in 
England under the pretence of casting out 
of devils.” The collection is not above criti- 
cism ; but the subject is a nebulous one, ard this 
compilation, besides being instructive, is marvel- 
ously entertaining. The author gives the mira- 
cles as he has found them described, with no at- 
tempt to question, dispute, or sift them, and with 
no further attempt to account for them than is 
made in the brief but highly intelligent summary 
of the introduction. The nearest approach to 
the author’s own responsible conclusions is in 
a few pages of classified inferences, drawn from 
the data contained in the book. 


...- Although the cry of ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” 
is nowadays seldom heard, yet recent events 
show that our government is in a way to involve 
itself more and more with its neighbors on the 
south. It can hardly be hoped that the large 
pile of treaties, concerning which the last ad- 
ministration may be said to have died intestate, 
will not lead to diplomatic complications, and 


give to our foreign relations an importance | 


which they have happily seldom attained. On 
thisaccount the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,” and the 
treaties and state papers connected with the in- 
terests which it affects are likely to become fre- 
quent subjects of discussion in the future, and the 
brief historical manua) prepared by Mr. George 
F. Tucker (The Monroe Doctrine, Boston : George 
B. Reed) seems to be well adapted to furnish such 
information as the public requires. The doc- 
trine itself amounts to nothing more than a 
statement, made by successive Presidents, that 
this country cannot look with favor upon the 
intervention of European powers in the affairs 
of American nations. It is an expression of 
feeling rather than an accepted rule of policy. 
Mr. Tucker inclines to the opinion that John 
Quincy Adams first broached this sentiment to 
foreign powers, if, indeed, he was not the author 
of the celebrated passage in President Monroe’s 
message of 1823. The opinions of the ex-Presi- 
dents Madison and Jefferson were obtained be- 
fore the message was sent, and it clearly had 
their approbation. Mr. Tucker’s review extends 





to the subjects of the inter-oceanic canal, the 
French intervention in Mexico, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, the Cuban question, and the 
Northwestern boundary. The space that he has 
allowed himself, however, is so limited that he 
can hardly give an adequate idea of these mat- 
ters, and we should be pleased to have from his 
pen a larger volume of the same general char- 
acter as this. 


.. Discriminate, by the author of that suc- 
cessful and bright little monitor, ‘* Don’t,” is 
one book too many for the material in hand, It 
is no high praise to say that it makes good 
points, and in the main is right and timely ; but 
it is neither as omniscient nor as infallible as the 
responsibility assumed by the social monitor 
binds him to be. ‘‘ Above his strength,” instead of 
beyond his strength, has, at any rate, good bibli- 
cal precedent: ‘* God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able.” 
Shakespeare, in *‘ Julius Cesar,” uses sick in the 
sense of ill, which is simply English of longer 
standing, despite Mrs. Langtry. In such a 
phrase as ‘They only sent four men to repair 
the track,” instead of ‘‘ they sent only four men,” 
etc., whether only is used rightly or wrongly 
is not a question of grammar but of the speaker’s 
intention.” It is by no means clear that ** such a 
rough road” is bad, or,that so rough a road would 
be better. We agree with the author that, in 
somebody else and nobody else, it is quite right to 
parse the two words as one compound noun, and 
to say somebody else’s ; but we cannot agree with 
him that it is so much more euphonious to say 
‘somebody's else book” as to make this the better 
form. On the whole, Discriminate must be used 
with discrimination. We may add that we can- 
not say “discriminate” in the use of ‘‘ casuality 
for casualty” ; nor *‘ discriminate in the use of 
disremember,” nor in saying “I heard how 
that,” nor ‘I done it.” These are not cases for 
“‘ Discrimination,” but for “* Don’t.” (Appleton 
& Co.) 


.---In his latest sanitary publication, How to 
Draina House, Mr, Geo.E.Waring, Jr., gives the 
best results of his experience as a sanitary engi- 
neer. The information is in practical shape, and 
is neither discouraging to people of moderate 
means, nor unintelligible. The art of plumbing 
and drainage has now reached the stage when it 
is pretty well out of the woods. The methods 
recommended in this manual are in general ac- 
cepted, though we observe that Mr. Waring still 
resists the ‘‘ back ventilation” of traps. For all 
purposes, but for kitchen and pantry, he recom- 
mends J, Pickering Putnam’s Trap. By some 
oversight, the diagram to illustrate it is not let- 
tered to correspond with the figured descrip- 
tions. His report on the method of disposing 
of house waste by sub-surface irrigation contin- 
ues favorable. As matters now stand, this 
system furnishes the most promising solution of 
the ordinary problem of house drainage for towns 
of moderate size and for houses situated high 
enough to allow of its adoption. For single 
houses, built on level ground, the system, as thus 
far developed, does not furnish much assistance. 
Mr. Waring is the most prominent advocate of 
this system, has had more experience with it than 
any one else, and his latest remarks on the sub- 
ject will be read with interest. (Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25.) 


....From the Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. we 
have in Rousseau’s Emile, translated by Eleanor 
Worthington, and Pestalozz’s Leonard and 
Gertrude, translated by Eva Channing, two 
‘Educational Classics,” which stand to each 
other in the relation of master and pupil; for it 
was the Amile which inspired Pestalozzi as well 
az Basedow and Groebel. The second of these 
volumes is an abridgment; the first is a series 
of connected extracts, put together with no note 
of place in the original work, so that it is only 
on examination that we find that they break off 
wholly at the end of the third book, and that 
the fourth and fifth are omitted entirely. It is 
difficult to decide on what principle they are se- 
lected. The defective and offensive points of 
Rousseau’s theory are not avoided. The author 
even criticises him in his own pages. Yet the 
extracts do not reach far enough to give a com- 
plete view of Rousseau’s doctrine. Concerning 
Property, for example, the extract given shows 
his notion that the ownership of land originated 
in use and possession; but gives no hint of his 
extreme opinions on this subject, nor of the 
doctrine that the poor concede to the rich 
the right to own land, but with the lien upon it 
that they are to support the poor. The general 
features of Rousseau’s plan of education come 
out, however, in the extracts, together with 
his theory of human nature, and above all the 
outlines of the sentimental philosophy which 
became in his hands sq, potent an instrument 
for revolutionizing the world. The Hmile would 
not now be burnt by the hangman, nor its author 
denounced in all civilized states for having 
written it. But the book remains the same 
mixture of good and bad that it always was, and 
it is possible to point out, in the brief compass of 
these extracts, the root of most of the sentimental 
vagaries which at this moment afflict modern 
schools and their methods. Historically the 
significance of the volume will bear com- 


parison with that of the French Revolution. 
Leonard and Gertrude, which, in this edition ig 
condensed to an outline of the original story by 
the translator, is educational only incidentally 
and inferentially. Asa story it is effective and 
interesting. As a theory of education it is 
ideal, with 4 strong touch of Roussean Utopian- 
ism in it—a Utopianism, however, which con- 
sists very largely in the attempt to construct 
human society on the basis of the Sermon oa the 
Mount. 





....The Congregational 8. 8. and Pub. So- 
ciety have brought out, in cheap paper covers, 
for general distribution, the Rev. Washington 
Gladden’s striking and sensible booklet on The 
Young Men and the Churches. Why some of 
them are outside, and why they ought to come in, 
Whether Richard Somers Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, who was made by the King of Sweden 
Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Wasa, 
hada right to wear his decoration and title in 
this country or not, his prolonged, true and sim- 
ple life earned him the right to be remembered. 
He was for many years connected with Calvary 
Church, Rochdale, Del. Co., Pa., and the com- 
memorative sermon by Bishop Lee is contained 
in the little memorial volume entitled Remin- 
iscences of Seven Years of Early Life, which was 
meant by its venerable author for a young lad 
whose sponsor in baptism he was. It is now 
printed in the belicf that the simple, interesting 
and healthy narrative will be useful to others. 
The proceeds of its sale are to be devoted to the 
church of which he was the founder. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt’s style as a preacher and writer 
is too well known to require further notice of 
his last little practical volume, than to say that 
Along the Pilgrimage (Amer. Baptist Pub. 
Society) is a systematic arrangement of some 
forty brief chapters on as many different topics 
of Cbristian need and experience. They are 
easily read, more easily understood, and leave 
their impression behind them. 








...+The Church Cyclopedia, edited by the 
Rev. Prof. A. A. Benton, of Delaware College 
(L. R. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia), is an ex- 
cellent “* Dictionary of Church Doctrine, Histo- 
ry, Organization and Ritual,” for the use of lay- 
men in the Episcopal Church. It contains many 
articles on designated topics, prepared for the 
work expressly by bishops and other authors 
possessed of special qualifications to write on 
the topics assigned them. These leading articles 
are in general signed, though the great majority 
of those in the work are not. It is in form and 
size a royal octavo of 809 double column pages. 
It represents no one school or wing of the Epis- 
copal Church, but has been prepared on a broad 
and comprehensive plan. The editor is an exact 
scholar, and has devoted himself conscientiously 
and intelligently to this work, with the result of 
eproducing a volume which the laity of his com- 
munion will find free from technical and theo- 
logical obscurity and crowded with information 
on all points as to which they would be likely 
to consult it. 


....The most used and most important of al 
mathematical processes are,after all,the element- 
ary ones of addition and subtraction. But, slow 
and plodding processes as they are to ordinary 
mortals, it is not beyond the power of genius to 
simplify and lighten them. Much can be done 
in this way which is well worth the pains of ac- 
quiring a good method. The Messrs. Ginn, 
Heath & Co. publish a little tract which con- 
tains a method well worth study — Addi- 
tion Manual—by which addition is summarized, 
and the sum or difference of any two numbers 
known at sight, by F. B. Ginn. By the 
same publishers, in ‘‘Classics for Children,” 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Nothing better than this was ever done 
in the way of simplifying a classic for children, 
It is so good that we should prefer to have it all, 
with no omissions, not even of ‘‘Measure for 
measure,” 





... Amid the confusions and perplexities of 
the times as to the fate of the Christian relig- 
ion in its controversy with scientific unbelief, 
a reassuring and at the same time intelligent and 
open-minded book is Canon George Herbert 
Curteiss’s Boyle Lectures for 1884. The Scientific 
Obstacles to Christian Belief, printed. in good 
form, and with refreshing distinctness of type 
and impression, by the Meesrs. Macmillan & Co. 
After a brief sketch of the situation, the author 
addresses himself to such hints as he has to give 
respecting the difficulties met at the critical 
points of faith; such as the belicf in God, crea- 
tion, miracles, the fall of man, redemption, and 
immortality. He suppresses nothing, deals 
frankly and honestly with the difficulties in- 
volved, but without surrendering his opinions nor 
failing to point out the solid ground left for 
faith. Itis one of the rapidly growing indica- 
tions that the mind of the English Church has 
at last grasped the situation, and found the true 
path on which to meet the last and strongest at- 
tack of unbelief. 


....On the whole, the best and most success- 
ful book edited by the late Rev. John Todd, of 





Pittsfield, Mass., was The Studenfs Manual, © 
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published originally in 1835, at Northampton. 
In the next twenty years 20,000 copies are said 
to have been sold in this country, and 150,000 in 
England, where it was revised by the Rev, 
T, Dale and provided, in another edition, with 
a preface by the Rev. Thos. Binney. The 
author’s last edition appeared in 1869, Sinve 
then the work has grown scarce, and we are 
glad to see it republished by the heirs of Dr, 
Todd (Baker & Taylor : New York) in the famil- 
jar form. Dr. Todd was endowed with great 
good sense and keen powers of observation. He 
knew a man when he saw him, and what went to 
the making of a man. His manual should be 
gold in a pair with Dr, Munger'’s “On the 
Threshold.” The two together would make the 
best possible combination to place in the hands 
of a young man. 


..The Brahmo Tract Society sends three 
booklets of unusual interest. The first is a col- 
lection of Prayers Written by Keshub Chunder 
Sen, They are not in the strict form of what we 
should ordinarily call prayers, nor are they med- 
itations, but resemble a series of personal and 
perhaps silent colloquies with God, They are 
exceedingly rich in spiritual conception and sen- 
timent, and they throw a warm and vivid light 
on the position of this ‘minister of the New 
Dispensation.” The second book to which we 
allude is Keshub Chunder Sen’s Essays, Theolog- 
ical and Ethical, which, together with a still 
briefer tract on The New Dispensation; or, 
the Minister's Exposition of it, will give a con- 
nected and satisfactory sketch of the doctrinal, 
ethical and spiritual basis of the Brahmo Somaj 
movement, 


..Among the many gentlemen who have 
adorned Boston for the last fifty years with their 
picturesque and manly personality none was bet- 
ter known than Thomas Gold Appleton. Born 
in 1812, of aprincely race of merchants, he lived 
a life of varied and elegant leisure, diversified 
with many interests and activities as a patron 
of literature and art, promoter of many pub- 
lic-spirited enterprises,the dispenser of a brilliant 
hospitality and the master of a well-kept and in- 
tellectual house. His biography, by Susan Hale, 
which appears one year after his death, opens 
with a portrait true to the life, and will recall, on 
every page, the piquant, original, and influential 
Bostonian, who represented so much of the cul- 
ture of the New England capital. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


.- The irrepressible egoism of the author is 
the only thing one has to struggle with in read- 
ing Charles Marvin’s The Russians a! the Gates 
of Herat, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) No one 
in the United Kingdom understands the subject 
as well as Mr. Marvin, who, as we understand, 
was born in Russia, and, as he observes in the 
Preface, spent his youth in that country. His 
position is alternately Russophile and Russo- 
phobist, and always impartial. His book is 
brief, clear, and to the point. It is illustrated 
with an ordinary map, and more ordinary por- 
traits. —-—George Makepeace Towles’s England 
and Russia in Asia (‘‘ Timely Topics” ; Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co.) is a compilation to meet the de- 
mand of the moment, which implies no inde- 
pendent command of the subject. 


....The career of the Century Magazine is 
wholly without precedent in the literary history 
of this country, and is due to the enterprise 
and judgment of its managers, who have solved 
the problem of uniting merit with popularity 
by going to the very top of the scale in all their 
plans and expenditures for the magazine. The 
recent monthly issues have reached a quarter of 
a million, The bound volume, with the issue 
from November, 1884 to April, 1885, is at hand, 
and in it the first six months of the War articles 
which have given so great an extension to its 
circulation. 


--It is both a good and a modest plan of 
Edna D. Cheney’s, to introduce the poems of 
Michelangelo in an edition of translations 
compiled on the principle of selecting the best. 
Some are her own, some are from Mr. Symonds, 
some from Herford, some from Taylor, and a 
few are from Wordsworth. The left-hand page 
carries the Italian original from the text of 
Guasti. The whole is edited, with notes, ina 
well manufactured volume, under the title of 
Selected Poems from Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
with translations from various sources, (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.) 


-. We have not been brought low, nor raised 
high, nor humorously convulsed, by The Adven- 
tures of Jimmy Brown, written by bimself and 
edited by W. L. Alden (the funny man of the 
New York Times). The funny bone is located 
80 differently in different readers that we hope 
to hear a more jovial report from some of the 
many who are likely to peruse this melancholy 
volume. We are not quite so clear that we can 
hope that Mr. Alden’s expositions have not 
showed a good many boys how to get into mis- 
chief. (Harper & Brothers.) 


--Part V of Mr. Ruskin’s Roadside Songs of 
Tusoany is'a new leaf, in the same styleof chaste 
and lofty simplicity which gave so great a charm 


nothing oan surpass these works. The only 
question that can be raised about them is 
whether, in breadth and variety of imaginative 
power, they will sustain the praise Mr. Ruskin 
lavishes on them. (John Wiley & Sons.) 


.- from the Messrs, Cassell & Co. we have 
the Annual and Complete Catalogue of the Na- 
tional Academy, with Notes, for 1885, The num- 
ber of heliotype reproductions is unusually full 
and good, 


——_ 
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RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 


Mopern Parnrers, 5 vols., Stones oF VENICE, 
8 vols., and Seven Lamps oF ARCHITECTURE, 
1 vol. 

Nine volumes complete with all 

the Wood Engravings—neatly bound in cloth in 
4 vols., 12mo, large type, $4.00, 

OR SEPARATELY. 

Modern Painters, 5 vols. bound in 2 vols,, $2 00 
Stones of Venice, 3 vols. bound in 1 vol., 1 50 
Seven Lamps of ‘Architecture. 1 vol..... 50 


JOHN WILEY & Y & SONS, New York. 


Circulars giving a ‘a list « of all of Ruskin’s 
Works (51 volumes) published by us, will be 
mailed gratis to any one ordering them. 


A CHARMING STORY. 


‘Helen Campbell, the author of 
‘The What To Do Club,’ has per- 
formed a great service to woman- 
kind in pointing out, through the 
medium of a sparkling story, new 
fields of usefulness for women, 
where they can find employment 
and tbe means of a livelihood,” 


says the Brooklyn Advance. One handsome volume. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by all booksellers, ROBERTS 
BROTHEKS, Publishers, Boston. 


MY SERMON NOTES, 


With anecdotes and illustrations by C. 
Ti SR sti nteisimissnesaianl cooccee A OU 
Hands Full of Honey, and 








other Sermons preached in 1883..... 1 00 
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SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 
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Present Truth, (New Sermons)... 1 00 

Feathers for Arrows....... ——— 
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Types and Emblems. (Sermons) 1 00 
Morning by Morning............ 1 00 
Evening by Evening...... a F 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on “rece pt of price. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND THE 
CHURCH. 


We gave, last week, a summary of nearly 
a hundred letters from ministers in this 
city, received by us in answer to inquiries 
regarding the relations of their churches to 
the working classes. It appeared from 
these letters that there is no more indiffer- 
ence to Christianity among working-men 
than among professional men and capital- 
ists. It further appeared that, while ina 
district like Murray Hill, where few of the 
working classes dwell, there are few of 
that class in the churches, in the districts 
of the city where nearly all the residents are 
of the working class the congregations are 
made up almost entirely of that class. In 
other words, extraordinary cases being ex- 
cepted, the proportion of working people 
in a given congregation to the whole num- 
ber of attendants is the same as the propor- 
tion of working people living in the dis- 
trict is to the whole population of the dis- 
trict. These facts show that there is no 
truth in the statement that there is a ‘line 
of severance between our American Protest- 
ant Churches and the working classes.” 
We will now give afew extracts from the 
letters themselves. 

From clergymen of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church we have received eighteen 
letters, Does this wealthy communion 
stand separated from the working classes? 
The Rev. G. W. Douglas, of Trinity Church, 
writing for Dr. Dix, says: 

There are connected with the mother church 
of Trinity parish, at Broadway and Wall 8t., 
upwards of 440 families, all poor and almost all 
of the working class, These contain upwards of 
675 communicants, not nominal, but such as actu- 
ally commune once a year at least. ‘The total 
number of the communicants at Trinity Church 
is 1,350, from which it would appear that about 
one-third of our communicants are from the 
working class, 

Regarding St, Paul’s Church, we are told: 
‘*The attendance of working-men and their 
families is specially encouraged.” ‘ The 
church has been made free.” ‘‘ We have 
a working-men’s club of about one hundred 
members, and our clergy and lay visitors 
are in constant communication with this 
class of people.” ‘‘ The congregation is 
composed in very large proportion of work- 
ing-men and their families, We number 
about five hundred such families on our 
list.” ‘*There is very much less indiffer- 
ence or hostility to Christianity than among 
those who consider themselves a grade or 
two above this class.” 

At the elegant Chapel of St. Augustine, on 
Houston Street, ‘‘ by far the greater part” 
of the congregation consists of working-men 
and theirfamilies. At St. George's Church, 
of which the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford is rec- 
tor, there are a good many working-men at 
the morning service and a great many in 
the evening, The congregation of the 
Church of the Epiphany, on East 47th 
Street, contains a goodly number of 
working people and their families. At St. 
Stephen’s Church all classes are found. 
And again: ‘‘There is no obstacle or hin- 
drance or embarrassment of any nature 
whatever which should prevent the very 
poorest or lowliest from worshipping at St. 
Michael's. Their attendance is encouraged 
in every way.” 

A clew to the situation may be gained by 
presenting two cases together. The rector 
of All Saints’ Church reports that nine- 
tenths of his people are of the working- 
class; while the rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation reports that “very few” 
such are in his congregation, except private 
coachmen, and others holding similar posi- 
tions. But the former church is in the 
Seventh Ward, where there are almost 
none but working people, while the other 
is on Madison Avenue, in a district where 
dwell few such, and, as the rector suggests, 
it would ‘evince a peculiar eagerness to 
avail themselves of the services of this par- 
ticular church " if they came the distance 
they would be obliged to come to attend it. 
In other words, the one congregation con- 
tains, perhaps, as many working people as 
the other, in proportion to the number liy- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood. 

From Presbyterian ministers we have re- 
ceived twenty-four letters. Many of these 





report that their churches are almost en- 
tirely composed of working-men and their 
families—as, ¢. g., the church on the cor- 
ner of Henry and Market Streets in the 
Seventh Ward, the church in Allen Str eet, 
Faith Church, on West 46th Street, and 
also various mission churches. The easy ex- 
planation is that they are situated in parts 
of the city where there are few but work- 
ing people. Another class of churches 
is represented by that on Ninth Ave- 
nue and 81st Street. The Rev. 8. B. Ros- 
siter, pastor, reports that of 200 male mem- 
bers 40 are clerks and 80 are ‘‘ working- 
men.” We should say that this is about 
the proportion in which the different classes 
reside in tue neighborhood of this church; 
in other words, that the church is laying 
hold on all classes alike, and gathering in 
each class in the numbers in which it is to 
be found. Dr. Hall writes that though the 
location, Fifth Avenue and 55th Street, 
of the church of which he is pastor is not 
favorable to the attendance of laborers, 
there are many working people in the con- 
gregation who pay for their seats like the 
rest and are treated in all respects like the 
rest of the members. Dr. Van Dyke, of the 
Brick Church, on Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
Seventh Street, says that if by a work- 
ing-man is meant one who is employed by 
another, and receiving less than, say, three 
dollars a day, the number of working peo- 
ple in his congregation is considerable. 
There are few in the neighborhood of the 
church who live by manual labor, and few 
such attend the services; but any man 
who likes the church and wants to come 
is welcome, no matter how he makes his 
living. 

We have letters from eight Baptist min- 
isters. The tenor of their reports is the 
same as that of the letters from others. 
Dr. Elder, whose church is on Madison 
Avenue and 64th Street, in a region where 
there are few working-men’s homes, reports 
but a small attendance of working people, 
but “all are welcome.” Dr. Simmons, who 
preaches on 55th Street, near Third Ave- 
nue, reports that nine-tenths of his hearers 
are of the working class. The Rev. M. H. 
Pogson, of the 16th Church, on 16th Street 
near Eighth Avenue, reports more than 
three-fourths of his people tobe working- 
men and their families. The Baptist pastors, 
asa whole, report an attendance of working 
people proportioned to the number resid- 
ing in the neighborhood of each house of 
worship. They find the working classes 
not hostile to Christianity, but approacha- 
bleon religious subjects. 

The nine Methodist ministers who have 
answered our inquiries give responses sim- 
ilar to those received from other denomina- 
tions. The pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, on Fourth Avenue, writes that the 
attendance of working-men there is not dis- 
couraged; but there are no mechanics and 
day laborers in the congregation. From 
the Church on Seventh Avenue near Four- 
teenth Street comes the report that about 
one-third of the congregation are wage- 
workers, Other congregations are entirely 
made up of the working class. The Rev. 
J, 8. Chadwick says that the working 
classes, instead of being estranged from 
Christianity, are more approachable than 
those in better circumstances. The Rev. 
O. 8. Harrower thinks the proportion of the 
laboring classes in sympathy with the 
church is greater than fifty years ago. 

Next week we shall give further extracts 
from our pile of letters. 


oo 


We gave, not long ago, some statistics re- 
garding religious accommodations in London, 
Similar statistics are now published by the Rev. 
Wm. Hewgill, regarding the County of Lanca- 
shire, which includes the large cities of Liver- 
pool ard Manchester. There is a total of church 
sittings for 42.5 of the whole population, an in- 
crease of 2.5 per cent. since 1851. Of these 
sittings 40.1 per cent, belong to the Church of 
England and 59.9 to the Free Churches, Since 
1851 the increase of accommodations in the Es- 
tablished Oburch is 51.4 per cent,, while the in- 
crease in all denominations together is 88.1 per 
cent, Thegreatest increase has been in Roman 
Catholic Churches—viz., 141.1 pertent. This is 
explained by the large immigration from Ireland 
to the manufacturing districts. The next largest 
percentage of increase is that of the Baptists— 
viz., 117.1. The Methodists follow, with 100.3, 
and the Congregationalists report 79.8. It will 
be seen that the Free Churches are growing fast- 
er than the Xstablishment, 


~ 





-»-The second convention of the Jewish 
Ministers’ Association was held in Philadelphia 
April 13th and 14th. Dr. Gottheil was chosen 
president, Dr. Jastrow and Rev. H. 8. Jacobs,vice 
presidents, Dr. De Sola Mendes, corresponding 
secretary, Dr. Philipsohn, recording secretary, 
and Rev. J. Leucht, treasurer. Papers were read 
by Drs. Wintner, Szold, Kleeber, Kohler, and 
Schlesinger. Resolutions were passed express- 
ing sympathy with General Grant. 


....The second anniversary of the Christian 
Policemen’s Association was held recently in 
Exeter Hall, London. Addresses were made by 
the Bishep of Bedford, Charles Spurgeon the 
younger, and several high officials in the police 
department. The association has over sixteen 
hundred members, and it is extending among 
the forces of the cities of Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 


...-In the matter of informal charges of here- 
sy against Professor Woodrow, of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, on which he demands a 
formal trial, the Augusta Presbytery has refused 
to take action. Dr. Woodrow has given notice 
that he shall bring the matter before the Synod 
of Georgia, 


....We have already mentioned the reports 
that the newly-elected Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was taking steps toward a reunion of the 
Greck and Roman Churches. It is now declared 
that the reports are without foundation. 


...-In the city of St. Petersburg there are 14 
Protestant congregations. During the year 
1884 there were 2,131 children baptized by the 
pastors, 1,084 were confirmed, and 34,719 com- 
muned, 


...- According to the latest statistics the king- 
dom of Prussia has now 17,659,114 adherents of 
the Evangelica] Church, 9,220,326, Roman Catho- 
lics, and 357,554 Jews. 


....-A General Ecclesiastical Council of the 
Russian Church is to be held in the near future 
in the city of Kasan. ‘The Bishop Palladius will 
preside, 


..+»M. Besson, a French Baptist Evangelist, 
is laboring with some success in the Argentine 
Republic. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA. 
BY THE REV. 8. F. WOODIN. 


I am once more, after a trip to the United 
States, in my field in the Fuh-Kien Province. I 
spent some ten days in Yokohama, Tokio, Kobe, 
Osaka, Kiyoto, and Nagasaki, and visited six 
mission stations, four Japanese churches, seven 
boarding schools, and one college, and became 
acquainted with many of the missionaries, I 
was astonished at the amount of English taught 
in all these schools, anc delighted with the spirit 
of self-support that is shown by the parents of 
the pupils in their eagerness to have their sons, 
and daughters, too, taught English, that seem- 
ing to be the one most popular element in the 
schools. It is said that the number of Japanese 
who have acquired some knowledge of English 
from books is estimated at from ten thousand to 
fifty thousand persons, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. This renders English an important siudy 
to be taught to advanced pupils in the missionary 
schools. The self-supporting Japanese churches 
are worthy of high praise. 

Passing through the beautiful inland sea, [ 
arrived in due course of time at Fali-Chau. 
One thing has been clearly manifested in regard 
to the influence of the French and Chinese hos- 
tilities upon the missionary work in this Pro- 
vince, which is, that, before the actual begin- 
ning and attack at Fuh-Chau had been made, 
while it was only threatened by the French, the 
ill feeling against the converts, and against all 
foreigners, was very great. But as soon as the 
French had so thoroughly destroyed the fleet 
and forts, the pride of the people was humbled, 
and they again became quite friendly to the 
native Christians, and to all the foreigners ex- 
cept the French, So that since then the oppor- 
tunity for missionary work has been nearly, if 
not quite, equal to that before the excitement, 
and in some places much superior to that. The 
people who before were ready to talk of “‘ tearing 
down the chapels and killing the Chinese Chris- 
tians and the foreigners, as soon as the CLinese 
fleet and forts had sunk and destroyed the 
French war vessels,” began now to fear for their 
own safety, and to think it a good thing to 
have the Obristians for friends to help them 
find protection against. the French and the 
Chinese rabble among the other foreigners, If 
China had been successful against the French, 
it would have been a disastrous day for all mis- 
sionary work in this Province. This is the testi- 
mony of all our Chinese preachers, although 
they preach and pray against the French. 

After a stay of a little less than a month at 
Fuhb-Chan, I started for the interior, the north- 
western side of the Fuh-Kien Province, and have 





traveled some three hundred miles, mostly by 
boat, since that time (Dec. 23d). And Iam now 
at the farthest point from Fuh-Chau, which our 
missionary work has reached in this Province, 
the Foo City of Shaown. The great majority 
of the converts connected with Protestant 
missions in this division of the Empire live 
in the region between the sea coast and the 
middle of the Province. The work has been 
extended into the farther parts only since 1872. 
At present there are some eight or ten chapels 
and preaching places in the farther half of this 
Province, with somewhat over one hundred 
Christian communicants. 

Healthy residences for missionaries have not 
yet been secured in this region, and the native 
preachers and lielpers at the chapels are often 
six or eight months without a visit from the 
missionary, and hence receive only occasional 
supervision. As a consequence, some become 
more self-reliant, perhaps more efficient, while 
an opportunity is afforded some also to abuse 
the confidence reposed in them, and to “ fall into 
the snare of the Devil.” An instance of the lat- 
ter class has lately occurred, in this region, which 
has added much to the misgionary’s care. A 
chapel was rented some eleven years ago, 
at one of the hien, or district, cities on the 
upper waters of the Min. A preacher anda 
book-seller were sent to occupy the chapel, 
preach, and sell Christian books. As the years 
went on the helpers were changed and others 
sent. Two good brethren died there. Several 
persons were received as converts. Opposition 
to renting the chapel to Christians was duly 
overcome ; afterwards, as the chapel] ia small, 
unhealthy and inconvenient, several un- 
succes3ful attempts were made to secure a 
better one. Four years ago, a man who 
had been in the employ of the missionary for 
awhile, and who seemed a suitable person, was 
sent there as preacher, and continued till the 
end of last year. Finally a site for a chapel was 
purchased, jast Spring, for about one hundred 
dollars, through the preacher’s efforts, aided by 
one of his heathen triends. The money was 
paid over ; but upon the deeds coming before the 
Chinese magistrate to be stamped and certified 
as correct, he sent back word to the American 
Consul that the seller’s title was defective, and 
that there were other objections to selling it to 
the missionary for a chapel. The missionary 
afterwards discovered the defect in the title. 
Immediately after the purchase, and before the 
title had been seen to be defective, money was 
left in the preacher’s hands to use in buildinga 
wall to enclose the premises. As he soon found 
that objections were raised against the purchase, 
the wall could not be built. But the young 
preacher, who had been hoping before, to get 
married by some means, suddenly took it into 
his plans to avail himself of the opportune pro- 
posal of the parents of an adopted daughter, a 
fine young girl, living next door, that he be re- 
ceived to their family as a son, ina partial way ; 
and so he was married to their daughter, with- 
out paying the usual extravagant sum demanded 
for a bride proper, when taken away to her hus- 
band’s home. The money required was nearly 
ninety taels (ounces) of silver, equal to one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars. As the preacher's 
father would not help him to such a marriage, 
and was poor at best, the preacher was per- 
suaded that if half were paid down, the remain- 
der could be paid at his leisure, and in the 
meantime the marriage proceed without delay. 
Having of his own only about half of the half- 
price for the bride, which must be paid down, 
he concluded temporarily to use the mission 
money, which had been entrusted to him for 
building the wall, to pay for the bride, and so 
secure his prize without delay, saying to him- 
self that he would pay it back as soon as he 
could sell his father’s and uncle's rice 
field. The marriage had hardly taken 
place when the missionary demanded this 
money, but was put off with some subterfuge, 
and the French troubles intervened to delay 
the matter till the latter half of the year. 
Then the missionary insisted on this money be- 
ing paid, and, at the same time, the parents of 
the bride, of now six months’ standing, also de- 
manded the remaining half of the agreed price. 
The young man, in trouble, went home to his 
father (seventy miles away), and tried to sell 
the field; but it is not certain that his father 
was willing to let bim sell it, and the times now 
are terribly bad here, as in all South China, and 
he could not eell it. All his subterfuges failed 
him, His wife’s parents were now thoroughly 
angry with bim, and finally he and his wife ran 
away, with only what they could wear upon 
their persons. 

If the young man is found, he will probably 
be accused of enticing the girl away from ber 
parents for evil purposes, and as, in this kind 
of marriage, the main writing is given by the 
husband to the perents of the bride, and not to 
him by them, as is the usual way, he will have 
poor proof to pregent to the officer on his side. 
As he owes, also, many persons, he will probably 
receive something like the just temporal desert 
of his deeds, if once in the Chinese officer’s 
hands. Such things sadly scandaiize the weak 
Christians and inquirers ; but, fortunately, they 
are very rare. 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

GENERAL MIDDLETON was attacked by the rebels 
under Riel on the morning of the 24th, at a point 
about fifteen miles south of Batouche. The 
insurgents were posted on the edge of a deep 
ravine, from which they poured into the ad- 
vancing column an effective fire. The whole 
number in the ravine was about 300. The 
Indian allies of Riel fought vigorously, in In- 
dian fashion. General Middleton’s cap was 
pierced by a bullet; but he was uninjured. His 
loss is put at 19 killed and 50 wounded. The 
rebels hardly missed a shot. As far as could 
be seen they left no dead on the field, though 
25 of them were shot and about a dozen cap- 
tured. They were not more than 200 in num- 
ber, under the command of Gabriel Dumont, 
who is Riel’s lieutenant. Dumont is reported 
killed. The rebels, on the whole, had the best 
of the engagement. Fuller aetails have been 
received of the capture of Fort Pitt, from two 
policemen who escaped on a raft and reached 
Battleford. The Indians surrounded the fort 
for two weeks, constantly threatening it. In- 
spector Dickens, a son of Charles Dickens, 
refused to surrender, but McLean, the chief 
factor, a timid man, accepted what were 
thought favorable terms for himself and the 
civilians. Inspector Dickens then embarked on 

a raft with his men for Battleford, and was 

attacked by Big Bear and 100 Indians. The 

band was forced to retreat, and the police es- 
caped. The30whites whom McLean surrendered 
are believed to have been massacred by the 

Indians. At Frog Lake the Indians invited the 
whites to church, When the service was over 
the Indians retired first, and shot the whites as 
they came out the door. The two priests were 
beaten to death, and their bodies burned. 


..On the 24th, three columns of United 
States troops entered tlre City of Panama, and 
had possession iu about ten minutes. Their 
action prevented another disaster similar to the 
burning of Colon. Seven hundred truops, under 
General Vila, the Colombian general, had left 
Buenaventura on the morning of that day, in- 
tending to attack the city. Strong barricades 
had been erected in the streets by the rebels, 
near the Cable Company’s office, which would 
have cut off allcommunication. These were sum- 
marily removed. General Aizpuru and his min- 
isters were captured. When General Aizpuru 
was arrested he fainted, several times, fell in the 
street, and had hysterics, All the United States 
troops were withdrawn on the night of the 25th, 
1 aving the town again in the hands of the rebels. 
The president of the Cable Company has de- 
manded the protection of the United States. Sec- 
retary Bayard refuses to recognize the paper 
blockade announced by the Colombian Govern- 
ment. Canal work is being hindered, business is 
being destroyed, and many families are leaving 
Panama. General Aizpuru has guaranteed the 
safety of the city; buthe will not be able to pre- 
vent destruction of life and property. 


..The steamship “City of Mexico,” sailing 
under the United States flag, was formally seized 
on the 25th, by Collector Robertson, of this 
port, for violation of the neutrality laws, in 
carrying arms to the insurgents in Savanilla, 
United States of Colombia. When the vessel 
reached that port, after discharging her cargo, 
the captain took on board some two hundred in- 
surgents, and proceeded to Rio Hucha. When 
the captain of that port and collector of cus- 
toms came out to examine the steamer, they 
were made prisoners, with their men, seven in 
all, and were carried back to Savanilla, The 
captain also made ready to run down a Govern- 
ment schooner off the coast, but the sailors pro- 
tested, 


.-General Grant’s condition has steadily 
improved during the week. He has taken a 
drive every day, and a short walk. An ex- 
amination of his throat showed it to be honey- 
combed with cancer cells, Although he has 
paseed safely his recent attack, which was 
caused, in a great part, by mental anxiety, he is 
by no means ont of danger. The doctors agree 
that he has cancer, and this generally is fatal. 


Monday, April 27th, was his sixty-third birth- 
day, 


--»General Lawton, whom the President nom- 
inated Minister to Russia, has declined the mis- 
sion, not wishing to embarrass the Administra- 
tion in case objections should be raised against 
him on account of his never having been par- 
doned, A. M, Keiley, Minister to Italy, it is re- 
ported, will go to Russia in place of General 
Lawton, since the Italian Government has ob- 
jected to his being sent to Rome. 


. After twenty-two years of service in the 
Treasury Department, Treasurer A. U. Wyman 
has resigned, his resignation to take effect May 
1st, and Mr. Conrad N. Jordan, of New York, 
has been appointed to be his successor, Treoas- 
Urer Wyman has been elected Vice-President of 
& National Bank and President of a Trast Com- 
Dany recently established in Omaha. 





.At Greenwich, Conn., Barclay Johnson, 
a recent Yale valedictorian, on the afternoon of 
April 2ist, went out to walk with his mother and 
sister. Ina fit of insanity he shot and killed 
instantly his sister and himeelf, and wounded his 
mother so that she died later on. The three 
were buried in one grave. 





FOREIGN. 


..On the 21st of April, Mr. Gladstone, in the 
House of Commons, asked for a vote of credit of 
$55,000,000 on the Army and Navy account. Of 
the sum $22,500,000 is for war purposes in the 
Sadan, and the remainder for other naval and 
military preparations. Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
dispatch in reply to the Government's inquiry as 
to the correctness of General Komaroft’s report 
of the encounter between the Russians and 
Afghans on the Kushk River, is dated Tirpul, 
April 17th, and is addressed to Earl Granville. 
The following is the substance of it: 


“General Komaroff’s account of the attack on 
Penjdeh is vonsidered incorrect. General Komaroff 
says: ‘On the 26th of March one detachment 
approached Tash-Kepri, on our bank of the Kushk 
River.’ 

“‘Reply—Tash-Kepri is Kurki for Pul-i-Khisti. 
Genera] Komaroff’s claim to either bank of the 
Kushk isuntenable, The left bank has always been 
held by the Afghans, and was never subject to Rus- 
sian occupation. A Russian cavalry detachment 
advanced against Pul-i-Khisti on March 25th, 
When warned by the — commander, they re- 
tired, 

** Secondly —General Komaroff states that near 
the bridge he found an intrenchment occupied by 
Afghans. I reply that this position was occupied 
by the Afghans previous to General Komaroff’s ad- 
vance and to the agreement of March 17th. 

“‘ Thirdly—General Komaroff says: ‘In order to 
avoid a conflict, I placed my troops five versts from 
the Afghan position.’ In reply to this I can only 
refer to the main body, as the Russian troops were 
in Kizil-Tepe, a mile from the Afghan pesition, and 
the Kussian vedettes were considerably in advance 
ofthat point, 

“ Fourthly—General Komaroff says: * When the 
Afghans were convinced that we had no intention 
of attacking them, they began to come daily nearer 
toour camp.’ I reply that, far from the Afghans be- 
ing convinced of General Komaroff’s innocent in- 
tentions, the continued irritating daily attempts to 
provoke hostility convinced the Afghans that the 
Russians were determined to provoke a conflict, 
This induced the Afghans to what appeared a 1iill- 
tary necessity in extending their defensive posi- 
tions. 

“ Fifthly—General Komaroff states that, onthe 
27th of March, the Afghans sent against one com- 
pany, which was charged with covering a reconnois- 
sance, three companies, with cannon and some cav- 
alry. 

“In reply tothis I say: The reconnojssance in 
force itself meant a hostile intention. The Russian 
company meant 250 men, more than equivalent to 
the three Afghan companies, which aggregated 225 
men, On the 27th two bodies of Kussians simul- 
taneously advanced, Colonel Alikhanoff, with the 
cavalry, pushed past Pul-i-Khisti. The Russian 
infantry penetrated the right flank of the Afghan 
position, on the right bank of the Murghab, Colonel 
Alikhanoff only retired when intercepted by the 
Afghans, The cavalry was four miles in the rear of 
the Afghan position. Tne Russian infantry only 
retired when the Afghan commander drew up three 
companies, warning the Russian officer that if he 
advanced further he would be fired upon. General 
Komaroff’s chief of staff, at the interview had on 
the 29th, called Colonel Alikhanoff’s advance merely 
a pleasure trip ; but he was informed that the Afghan 
commander viewed it in the must serious light. 

“ Sixthly—General Komaroff states that the arro- 
gance and audacity of the Afghans increased by 
degrees, I reply that it may have been go, butif so, 
it was entirely caused by the Russian action, The 
Afghans did their utmost to avoid a collision, It is 
solcly owing to their patience and forbearance dur- 
ing two months’ incessant irritation that peace was 
preserved so long. The Afghan commander’s 
courteous reply of March 29th to General Komaroff’s 
ultimatum proves his wish to the last to avoid a 
conflict. 

* Seventhly—fieneral Komaroff says that on the 
28th the Afghans occupied a hight commanding the 
left flank of the Russian camp, and began to throw 
up intrenchments there to establish a post of cavairy 
behind the Russian line, and placed a picket within 
gunshot distance, I reply that the Afghan com- 
mander did on the 28th, after the hostile reconnois- 
sance on the 27th, place a post of observatiou on the 
hills on the right hank of the Murghab River, for 
the purpose of giving notice of any fresh Russian 
advance ; but the post was withdrawn the next day. 

Eighthly—General Komaroff says he again sent a 
private letter, couched in friendly terms, Inreply 
Isay: The letter in question was never seen by 
any Officer of the commission; but Captain Delashoe 
was told the letter had been received a few hours 
before the Russian attack on the 30th. I have now 
called upon Sepeh Salar for a copy of the second 
letter. 

* Ninthly—General Komaroff states: ‘On the 
80th, to support my demands, | marched with my 
detachment against the Afghan position, counting 
still on a pacific result; but artillery Ore and a cav- 
alry attack compelled me to accept a combat.’ In 
reply Isay: ‘The Russians advanced to attack the 
Afghan position, and of course the Afghans were 
obliged to defend themselves. Certainly the en- 
gagement was not begun by the artillery fire, as 
General Komaroff states, as infantry fire was heard 
continuing several minutes before the first gun.” 


To # communication sent to M. de Giers, aftez 
the receipt of the above report of Sir Peter 
Lumsden, a curt reply was received that Russia 





declined to enter upon any further discussion 
of the Penjdeh incident. The Ozar issued an 
imperial ukase, sanctioning the raising of a 
large force of Turkoman militia by General 
Komaroff. Theicein the River Neva is break- 
ing up and the bays are being planted with tor- 
pedos. The Russians havea fleet of 215 ves- 
sels in the Baltic. There are 33 iron-clads and 
109 torpedo boats, Ten thousand workmen are 
working day and night at Cronstadt, putting 
the fleet on a war footing. General Gourko, the 
Governor-General of Poland, has been ordered 
to prepare a detailed plan of a campaign in Af- 
ghanistan. Thirty-five thousand troops have 
been concentrated near Askabad. British trans- 
ports at Woolwich have been ordered to load 
all their war stores for India instead of Suakim, 
The English Government has ordered the im- 
mediate construction of forty gunboats. The 
Imperial Council met at St. Petersburg on the 
25th of April, and decided to inform England 
that the Czar would consent to the appointment 
of a special mixed commission, to examine into 
the facts in relation to the reports of General 
Komaroff and Sir Peter Lumsden, The Czar 
maintains his demand in respect to the delimi- 
tation of the frontier. If England refuses to 
accept these proposals, the Russian Ambassador 
will be withdrawn and all negotiations will be 
broken off. The Duchess of Edinburgh has 
written a letter to the Czar, imploring peace. In 
the event of war, she will go to Coburg. 


. News was received on the 20th of a per- 
emptory demand made by the French Govern- 
ment for the reopening of the Bosphore Egyptien 
newspaper Office, and for the punishment of the 
police and other officials who violated the pub- 
lishers’ right of domicile by invading his prem- 
ises and forcibly suppressing the paper. Nubar 
Pacha, Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
made an evasive answer. The French Chargé 
d’ Affaires was at once recalled. The Khédive’s 
Government then proposed to apologize for the 
forcible entry into the newspaper office, and to 
admit that the rights of domicile of the publish- 
ers had been violated, if France would let the 
apology go on record without any reference to 
‘* the seizure of the Bosphore Egyptien.” On re- 
ceipt of the note the Government immediately 
instracted its representative at Cairo to remain 
at his post and await orders. 


. At eleven o'clock on the forenoon of the 
23d of April, there wasa dynamite explosion in 
the Admiralty Office in Whitehall, London. 
The explosion occurred in the Secretary's De- 
purtment, Mr. Edward N. Swainson, Assistant 
Secretary and principal clerk, was the only one 
injured, and he but slightly. The room was 
made a complete wreck. The adjacent corri- 
dors were very much damaged, and all the win- 
dows fronting the Horse Guard’s parade were 
blown out. Little excitement was created, owing 
to the strain on the public by the pending ne- 
gotiations with Russia. 


. King Leopold, of Belgium, sent a letter 
to the Belgian Chamber of Deputies,‘on the 2ist, 
asking for authority to assume the title of 
sovereign of the Congo State. In this letter 
King Leopold assures the Chamber that Bel- 
gium will not be asked to support any financial or 
military charges on account of the Congo State, 
because of his relations with it. The letter was 
referred to a committee, 


..A dispatch from Java says that Smerou 
Mountain, the largest and most active volcano 
in Java, situated on the confines of Passaroean 
and Probolingo, has burst into a state of erup- 
tion. A large coffee plantation east of the 
mountain has been destroyed. The neighboring 
premises of the West Colonial Bank have not 
been hurt, No loss of life is reported. 


..The epidemic which recently broke out in 
Spain, in the district around Valencia, is proba- 
bly not Asiatic cholera, The sickness is con- 
fined to the rice district. All ports of the Span- 
ish coast are reported healthy, and the indigna- 
tion of the merchants against Turkey, Italy and 
France for placing quarantine on Spanish ships 
is very bitter, 


.-Prinoe Krapotkine, the Nihilist, was re- 
leased from prison at Olairvaux, France, on the 
25th. He was sentenced in November, 1882, to 
five years’ imprisonment for conspiracy against 
public order at Lyons, and has been confined 
ever since alternately at Clairvaux and in a crim- 
inal infirmary in Paris. 
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A SEARCH FOR DEITY. 


From the office of an atheistic publishing 
society in this city we have received some 
literature, in tract form, intended to pro- 
mote the faith of liberalism, if a series of 
negations can be called a faith. In one of 
these tracts is a poem addressed ‘To 
Deity,” which may be taken, we suppose, 
as asetting forth of the system of Athe- 
ism, ‘I find thee not,” is the exulting cry 
of the poet: 

‘1 find thee not, designer of the skies, 

Shaper of worlds—the mind that planned the 

scheme 

By which the universe is smoothly ran— 

The wisdom that from nothing made the whole 

And crowned the blank of space with perfevt 

stars ; 
Though search J everywhere from point to point, 
From sparkling sun to sun, from void to zone 

Packed with the glittering dust of million spheres 

Iepy no throne for thee.” 

What, then, is the cause of these ‘‘ perfect 
stars,” and ‘“‘ sparkling suns,” this ‘‘ glitter. 
ing dust”? ‘Mighty Law, unending, un- 
beginning,” in which nothing ‘‘more is 
working than pure lifeitself.” *‘The atoms 
are eternal, unereate,” and ‘‘ make and un- 
make” all forms: 

“ They speed forever on their circling way, 

Make and unmake the forms that fash and fade, 

Now oongregate in splendor like the suns, 

Then separate in fierce, diffusive fire, 

And with new motion whirl new heayens again. 

The world itself is infinite—in the past 

And inthe no shining bound, 

And throughout. space no wall to hedge it in. 








So beautiful—so orderly—so sure— 

No touch of thine* is traced along its course ; 

E’en if thou wert, thou wert a useless thing— 

A hanger-on to law, a shadow vast, 

Out of whose empty breast no force is felt.” 
This conception of the universe makes a 
strong demand on the faith. It is neither 
so simple nor so intelligible as that of 
Theism, which, where it finds law, be- 
lieves there is a Law-giver; where it sees 
evidences of thought, concludes there is a 
Thinker. But the faith of the atheist is a 
blindness which sees no designer in the 
skies, no shaper in the worlds, no maker in 
the stars, no intelligence in the plan of the 
universe; which discerns creation but no 
Creator, acknowledges Law but no Law- 
giver; which endows *‘eternal, uncreate” 
atoms with power to ‘‘ make and unmake 
all forms,” and discovers no evidence of 
beginning or end in atoms or Law. This 
power to ‘‘ make and unmake” is, we sup- 
pose, what the poet calls Law; and the 
force of Law, he says, is ‘‘ pure life itself.” 
The atoms, then, are the form, and life is 
the soul or source of all combinations and 
arrangements of atoms. In the union of 
these the poet ultimately finds his Deity. 

* Bat as I look within my soul’s wide realm— 

Its thoughts, emotions, feelings, vague and dim, 

And the deep sense of an eternal right, 

There ts a ray ineffable—a fame 

Tender and mighty—a glory marvelous— 

A mystic and unfathomable light— 

The rich effaigence of a stainless fire 

Burning upon our being’s utmost hights; 

And to this perfectness of Nature’s zest— 

The blaze of virtue—excellence of self— 

The grandeur of the ever-beaming truth 

That burste ath wart the dome of inward life— 

To this I give the gracious name of God; 

Thisis the deity alone I find, 

To which I bow with utter reverence,” 

This poet-atheist, then, is not an atheist 
atall. He sweeps the skies, studies the 
‘* perfect stars,” and ‘‘ sparkling suns,” 
and explores the ‘wondrous universe,” 
and finds no deity; but, looking within 
himself, he discovers the object of his 
search; he, finite and mortal, begotten of 
atoms and law, subject to the ‘‘unmaking” 
power of atoms—he, helpless as the tender 
grass or the delicate plant—he is God! 
What a sublime conclusion of a sublime 
philosophy! 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO PAR- 
NASSUS, 


A nALF column in the London Times 
tells of a meeting of English Bishops, Pro- 
fessors, Fellows of the Universities and 
scholars, for the purpose of securing an en- 
dowment for the proposed English school 
of Greek learning at Athens. It is wisely 
regarded as a matter of the first importance 
for classical scholarship in England, that 
there should be provision made for the in- 
struction in Greece itself of those who 
expect to devote themselves to classical 
studies. 

It is not generally known that what Eng- 
land, last iu the race, has just proposed, 
America, “Penultimate America,” has 
already begun, thanks to Prof. C. E. Norton, 
of Harvard, just before England, and after 
France and Germany. For three years an 
American School of Classical Studie in 
Athens has been carried on under the 
direction of the American Institute of 
Archeology, and has done much good 
work, under no small disadvantages. 

The French and German schools at 
Athens are supported by their governments. 
The former has been for thirty years the 
post-graduate school for the prize-men of 
the French universities. It has not only 
furnished a steady supply of well-qualified 
teachers of Greek for the lycées and col- 
leges of France, but many distinguished 
Frenchmen, who have never devoted them- 
selves to teaching, have been enrolled 
among its students. The names of Wad- 
dington, Lenormant, Edmund About, 
Beulé, Girard, Foucart and Burnouf may 
be mentioned as examples. About twelve 
years ago the German Government followed 
the example of the French, and it is now 
deemed quite essential for the young Herr 
Doktor to spend a Winter in Athens. Prof. 
Ernst Curtius, who began his scholarly 
career with four years’ residence in Athens, 
and who feels it necessary to return there 
every two or three. years, has. been one of 
the active promoters of the German 
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students of the French and German Univer- 
sities. They do not have classes and lec- 
tures, but the Director guides the student 
in his work, first in gaining a free colloquial 
knowledge of the Greek as a living lan- 
guage, and then in pursuing special lines 
of study in Greek literature, archeology 
and epigraphy. Excavations or explora- 
tions are constantly being carried on by the 
directors and students. The French stu- 
dent has thus had the opportunity of test- 
ing his scholarship at Delos, and at various 
points on the coast of Asia Minor, while 
the magnificent results of the German ex- 
plorations at Olympia and Pergamon, so 
wonderfully enriching the Berlin Museums, 
have been achieved wholly under the 
charge of those connected with the German 
School. The students are expected to do 
such work, to travel in Greek lands, and to 
embody their archeological and epigraphi- 
cal discoveries in the official organs of the 
schools, the ‘‘ Bulletins” and ‘ Mittheilun- 
gen.” 

The American School owes its existence 
to the perseverance of Professor Norton, 
who persuaded a number of our leading 
colleges to unite in founding a similar in- 
stitution, for the benefit of their students 
and of American scholarship. Each of 
these colleges agreed to pay three hundred 
dollars a year, for ten years, to support the 
School, and the Director was to serve one 
year, and to be a professor of Greek in one 
of the co-operating colleges, which agreed 
to continue his salary during his absence. 
The money subscribed annually is applied 
to the rent of a suitable house, and the 
purchase of the books essential to the pur- 
poses of the School. The first Director of 
the ‘‘ American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens” was Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard, and he found eight students 
ready for work. The second Director was 
the lamented Prof. L. R. Packard, of Yale; 
and the present one is Professor Van 
Benschoten, of Wesleyan, who will be fol- 
lowed next year by Professor Harkness, of 
Brown University. This annual change is 
very undesirable, and was intended to con- 
tinue only until an endowment could be 
raised to pay the salary of a permanent Di- 
rector, and the other necessary expenses. 

The Greek Government has signified its 
willingness to grant a piece of land near 
Athens for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing for the School. For such a building 
from $30,000 to $50,000 is needed. The 
salary of the Director ought not to be less 
than $3,000 a year; $1,/00 a year is re- 
quired for additions to the library, and at 
least as much more should be at the dis- 
posal of the Director for the scientific jour- 
neys to be made in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Something further would be needed for 
publishing the ‘‘Transactions” of the 
School, and for minor expenses. The en- 
tire sum to be raised ought not to fall 
short of $175,000. 


The real aim of the School is to furnish 
accomplished classical teachers for our 
schools, colleges, and universities, Indeed, 
for those whose purpose it is to devote 
themselves to the work of teaching Greek, 
there can be nothing more fitting than a stay 
in Greece under the auspices of the School. 
One year thus spent will be worth five 
spent in the study at home. Ear and tongue 
will give facility in the language, while the 
eye is the best help to give tangibility to 
history. From a plunge into the realities 
of the living language of Greece one returns 
to the classic tongue with redoubled enthu- 
siasm and energy. 

Although for the present this must be 
the chief aim of our School, still students 
will learn to be original scholars by doing 
fresh work in the line of epigraphical and 
archeological exploration. One of Profess- 
or Goodwin’s students, J. R. S. Sterrett, 
Ph.D., traveled during the Summer of 1888 
with Mr. Ramsay, of Oxford, serving an 
apprenticeship as epigraphist. In theSum- 
mer of 1884 he traveled through Asia Mi- 
nor under the auspices of the American 
School at Athens, and collected three hun- 
dred and fifty new Greek inscriptions, 
chiefly in Pisidia and Cataonia, and he ex- 
pects to continue the work this Summer. 
Part of the results of his work have already 
been published in the ‘‘ Bulletin” of the 
School. 

It ought not to be diffieult to raise the 





tion. Every schoo) of high rank in the 
country would be elevated by it. Every 
applicant for a Greek professorship ought 
to be asked if he has studied in Athens, as 
much as the applicant for a chair in chem- 
istry is asked if he has studied in Germany 
or France. Possibly cach of the co-operat- 
ing colleges might assume the task of col- 
lecting its share of theendowment. Better 
still would it be if some wealthy friend of 
letters would give such a generous sum of 
money as would place the School immedi- 
ately on a basis equal to that of the schools 
supported by grants from their govern- 
ments. We cannot appeal to our national 
treasury; but no other land has so many 
rich men who regard their property asa 
trust, and who wish their names to go 
down to posterity as those who have de- 
served well of the state. 


THE DISSENTING OPINION. 


WE give, in our financial columns, the 
substance of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in regard 
to the Virginia coupon cases. The decision 
was rendered by a majority of the court, 
consisting of Messrs. Justices Matthews, 
Harlan, Field, Blatchford and Woods, 
against the dissenting opinion of the Chief- 
Justice and Messrs. Justices Bradley, 
Miller and Gray. 

Mr. Justice Bradley prepared the dissent- 
ing opinion, in which he took the ground 
that the suits brought up for review were 
in reality suits against the State of Virginia 
with a view to compel that state to fulfill 
its contracts and pay its debts, and, conse- 
quently, that these suits were excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
by the Eleventh Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which forbids 
suits in law or equity to be brought or 
prosecuted in these courts against a state 
by citizens of another state, or by citizens 
or subjects of a foreign state. This is the 
single point on which the dissenting opin- 
ion of the minority of the court rests. 

The opinion of the majority, as stated by 
Mr. Justice Matthews, sets over against 
this point the following legal doctrine: 





“An action or suit, brought by a taxpayer, 
who has duly tendered such coupons in payment 
of his taxes, against the person who, under color 
of office as a tax-collector, and acting in the en- 
forcement of a void law passed by the legislature 
of the state, having refused such coupons, pro- 
ceeds by seizure and saleof the property of the 
plaintiff to enforce the collection of such taxes, 
is an action or suit against him~ personally as a 
wrong-doer, and is not against the state within 
the meaning of the Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


The coupons here referred to as being 
tendered in payment of taxes, and as being 
refused by the tax collector, are those 
which, under the funding act of 1871, were 
made receivable for taxes and all debts due 
to the State of Virginia; and this act was 
by the court held to be a contract which 
the state could not subsequently impair in 
consistency with the Constitution of the 
United States. The ‘‘ coupon-killing” act of 
1882 was also held to be a violation of this 
contract, and hence of no force whatever 
as a guide or a protection to a tax collector 
acting under it; and if such collector pro- 
ceeded to enforce the law, which in reality 
was no law at all, and in so doing seized 
and sold the property of the taxpayer, after 
he had duly tendered the specified coupons 
in payment of his taxes, and, after their 
acceptance for this purpose had been re- 
fused by the collector, then an action or 
suit by the taxpayer .against the collector 
would not be an action or suit against the 
State of Virginia within the meaning of the 
Eleventh Amendment. Thisisthe doctrine 
held by the majority of the Supreme Court, 
in opposition to the view taken by the mi- 
nority. Being the opinion of the majority, 
it is the luw on this subject. 

We may add that this doctrine, in the 
principle of construction involved, is very 
far from being a new idea, extemporized by 
the court to meet the exigency created by 
the Virginia coupon cases. It is rather an 


old idea, and in its fundamental principle 
has been repeatedly affirmed and applied 
by the Supreme Court. A suit against a 
state officer, alleging him to be a trespasser, 
acting, or proposing to act, without due 
authority of law, and seeking a remedy 
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against him, is not necessarily a suit against 
the state of which he is an officer, within the 
meaning of the Eleventh Amendment. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Osborn v. The Bank of the United 
States, 9 Wheat. 738, decided that, althougb 
a state cannot, in a Federal court, be sued 
by a citizen of another state, and thus be 
made a defendant party on the record, an 
injunction would, nevertheless, lie from 
such a court against a state officer to pre- 
vent him from carrying into effect an un- 
constitutional state law, and that such in- 
junction would not be a suit against the 
state within the meaning of the Eleventh 
Amendment. Chief Justice Marshall, who 
delivered the opinion of the court in this 
case, said expressly that the restriction of 
the amendment is “‘limited to those suits 
in which a state is a party on the record,” 
and that the suit against Osborn, who was 
an officer of the State of Ohio, was not a 
suit against that state, although the state 
was interested in the suit. 

9, also, in the case of Davis v. Gray, 16 
Wall. 203, it was held by the Supreme 
Court: 1. That a Circuit Court of the 
United States, in a proper case in equity, 
may enjoin a state officer from executing a 
state law in conflict with the Constitution, 
or a statute of the United States, when such 
execution will violate the rights of the com- 
plainant. 2. That, in deciding who are 
parties to the suit, the court will not look 
beyond the record. 8. That making a 
state officer a party does not make the 
state a party, although her law may 
prompt his action, and she may stand be- 
hind him as the real party in interest. 

It would be easy to cite other cases to 
the same effect; yet these are sufficient to 
set torth the principle adopted and applied 
in the Virginia coupon cases. The general 
principle is that no state is, or can be, a 
party toa suit, within the meaning of the 
Constitution and the law, in cases in which 
jurisdiction depends upon the party, unless 
it be an actual plaintiff, or petitioner, or an 
actual defendant on the record of the suit. 
The mere fact that a state has an interest 
in the result of a suit, or that its rights and 
powers may be incidentally drawn in ques- 
tion, or that a party to the suit is sued as 
an agent of the state for acts done as such 
agent, or that a state is a stockholder, even 
the sole stockholder, in a corporation that 
appears as a party, suing or sued, does 
not, according to the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, in the judicial sense, make the state 
a party to the controversy, or give, or va- 
cate, jurisdiction for this reason, and hence 
does not bring the suit within the restric- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment. This is 
the well-settled doctrine of the Supreme 
Court. 

The suits in the Virginia coupon cases 
were brought against tax-collectors, as- 
suming to act under the authority of the 
“coupon-killing” act of 1882; and the 
Supreme Court has decided that these 
suits are not suits against the State 
of Virginia, but simply against these 
collectors, and that the parties bringing 
the suits are entitled to the relief 
which they seek. This settles the ques- 
tion against the repudiating legislation 
of Virginia, and against all the machinery 
artfully planned to give effect to this legis- 
lation, and also settles the question in 
accordance with justice. The Supreme 
Court of the United States now stands be- 
tween this intended rascality and the rights 
of the bondholders. What Virginia will 
do in the premises remains to be seen. 
What she should do is to correct her own 
error, and deal honestly with her creditors. 


THE LIVING CHRIST. 


Tue immense beneficent influence exer- 
cised by Jesus Christ during all the ages 
since he came into the world is not de- 
nied even by those who do not accept him 
as the Son of God. Noclass of men have 
paid any higher tributes to bis character 
and influence than such as Strauss, Goethe 
and Renan. These all agree that he can- 
not be surpassed as an ideal man, that there 
can be no true religion in the heart which 
does not take him as an ideal, and that he 
Tepresents all that is highest, purest, 
tenderest and best in human nature. The 
character of his influence is sueh that one 
almost irresistibly concludes that it is a 











living influence. It is hardly possible to 

conceive of the intense personal love for him 
as being given to one who is dead, however 
good and great he might have been during 
his life. Christ’s influence upon mankind is 
different from that of those great and good 
men who have in other stages of the world 
walked across it and gone hence, leaving 
nothing but a memory and the treasured-up 
sayings of their wisdom. Jesus is as one 
who is present. His words still have an 
energy in them that suggest life, It is not 
se much doctrine that the millions who are 
called Christians in the world are attached 
to, as it is person; although, indeed, the 
doctrine and the person of Christ are in- 
separable. He was the substance of his 
doctrine, He taught himself. It was 
Napoleon the Great who remarked, while 
living out the last weary months of his life 

on St. Helena: ‘‘I know men; and I know 
that Jesus Christ was more than man. 

There is nothing in all history with which 
I may compare him. When [ was at the 
head of my beloved army, there were a 
thousand men who would have died to save 
my life; but after I am dead not even one 
of the Old Guard would die for me; why 
should he? But Jesus Christ has been dead 
nearly two thousand years; and there are 
millions of men and women who would die 
for him to-day, as there have been millions 
during all these ages since he was crucified 
who were always ready to die for him. 
Why is this? It is because he is alive from 
thedead. It is because he is more than 
man. He is God.” Such, for substance, 
was the conclusion of that great man. We 
do not say that such testimonies prove any- 
thing; but they show the impression which 
the present fact of Christianity has made 
and does still make upon the minds of the 
most thoughtful. 


It is not, we repeat, the doctrines of 
Christ, as apart from himself, which have 
given to Christianity such mighty power 
and clothed it with such a living influence, 
but the person of Christ himself. No theory 
which unbelievers have ever suggested is 
sufficient to account for this mighty influ- 
ence exercised upon the mind and heart of 
men in all ages; and, exercised, we may 
safely say, never more than in this age, when 
unbelief is the most rampant and aggressive 
in its attacks upon the documents and in- 
stitutions of Christianity. Why do they 
not succeed in overthrowing the Church? 
Why do they not succeed in dislodging the 
Bible from its place of pre-eminence and 
power? Is it not because there is 
a hidden life in Bible and Church 
which is entirely beyond their reach? 
And is not that hidden life the living 
Christ, who from Heaven continues to 
energize his word and make mighty his 
Church? Again and again have the un- 
believing assailants of Christianity declared 
that the Church of Jesus Christ was doomed 
to death, that it was worn out and effete. 
Again and again have the critics declared 
the Bible to have been utterly disproved 
and overthrown as a truthful record. 
Nevertheless, the strange phenomenon re- 
mains of an ever-increasing Church, and 
that among the most intelligent of the peo- 
ple, and the multiplication of Bibles beyond 
all former precedent. Until He who is the 
head of the Church and the living breath 
of the Scriptures can be dethroned from 
his resurrection glory, neither the Church 
nor the Bible can be overthrown. 

The corruptions in the Church to-day in 
the persons of unworthy and false mem- 
bers, and the vaster and deeper depth of 
corruption and sin which existed in the 
Church in past ages, have been pointed to 
as a triumphant proof that Christianity 
could not be from God. But this fact 
rather proves the contrary. For it remains 
for the unbeliever to account for the fact 
that again and again has the Church of 
Christ risen and shaken herself free from 
false methods and purged herself from in- 
ward corruptions. Had the Church been 
without life, and divine life at that, it would 
long since have died of the fatal corrup- 
tions which have attacked her. Had the 


Church been merely a human organization 
it would long ago have disappeared; but 
the divine life and health of the living 
Christ é the Church has expelled these 
fevers and sloughed off these ugly ulcers. It 
is not another religion which has arisen out 
of the ruins of a corrupted Christianity, but 


Christianity which has purged herself and 
left the corruptions behind. Neither have 


_the assaults of all the combined powers of 


the world, both mental and material, been 
able to overthrow the Church, nor the 
inward and spiritual wickedness to fasten 
a fatal disease upon it, The living Christ 
has always been able to cause his own peo- 
ple to triumph over outward foes and 
come out from among corrupt associations, 
Nothing but life and health can expel dis- 
ease, This life and health the body of 
Christ has always had. Neither the world, 
the flesh, nor the Devil, has so far tri- 
umphed. We must look at Christianity as 
a whole, and at its whole progress, if we 
are to come to a just conclusion with regard 
to it. In view of its past as well as present 
history, we conclude that the old question, 
‘* What will ye do with Jesus?” is pressed 
upon the world's attention to.day as never 
before. 


REFUTATIONS OF SOCIALISTIC 
FALLACIES. 


We are glad to see a republication by 
the Society for Political Education in this 
city of the tract by Robert Giffen, Presi- 
dent of the British Statistical Society, en- 
titled ‘‘The Progress of the Working Classes 
in the Last Half Century.” The important 
and cheering facts it presents stand in di- 
rect contradiction to the sensational 
assertion so often heard that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer. 

Tables are given, showing that the wages 
of labor in Great Britain have increased dur- 
ing the last half century by from fifty toa 
hundred per cent., while the hours of labor 
have been reduced by twenty per cent. ; the 
workingman thus gaining from seventy to 
one hundred and twenty per cent. 

But has not the cost of his living cor- 
respondingly increased? The statistical ta- 
bles say that, on the contrary, the prices of 
nearly all articles entering into the work- 
ingman’s housekeeping have declined. 
‘There is an advance in the price of meat 
and also in house rent; but, fifty years ago, 
the British workingman did not eat meat, 
and the increased house rent is for better 
accommodations. Taking all the articles to- 
gether which the workingman’s family 
consumes, # sovereign will purchase as 
much now as it did fifty years ago, so 
the increase of wages is an increase of the 
means of comfort, 

And many things which formerly only 
the rich could command are now with- 
in his reach, There is a state syste 
of schools for his children, and there are 
free libraries and many other things of 
the kind which make life brighter and bet- 
ter. There are also improved sanitary con- 
ditions in factories and workingmen’s 
dwellings, These things help him as much 
as would an additional increase of wages. 

The improved condition is shown in the 
decline of the death rate. Within fifty 
years the average length of life in England 
has increased by two years, in the case of 
males, and in that of females by nearly 
three and a half. Now longer life indicates 
better health while life lasts, with less cost 
for medical treatment and less loss of in- 
come through inability to labor. And it is 
easy to see that the improvement among 
the poor alone must have been greater than 
is presented in the figures given, which are 
for poor and rich taken together. 

That the working classes are better off is 
shown in the fact that they live better. 
The consumption of tea and sugar by the 
people of Great Britain is four times as 
great per head as it was forty years ago; 
and similar statements may be made re- 
garding other staples of ordinary house- 
keeping. This increased consumption of 
articles of comfort is found not so much 
among therich, who have always lived well, 
as among the poorer classes, and it shows 
very plainly the increase of their material 
well-being. ; 

The increased ability of people to send 
their children to school is a fair indication 
of an improvement in their general condi- 
tion. But in the schools of England to 
which the working classes send their chil- 
dren there are about ten times as many 
pupils as there were thirty years ago. 

A decrease in crime indicates an improve- 
ment in general well-being. But while the 
population in England has vastly increased 








in the last half century, the yearly number 





of commitments for crime has decreased 
by. some forty per cent, 

And what are the statistics of pauper. 
ism? In Englandin 1849, thirty-six years 
ago, there were 934,000 persons in receipt 
of public relief. In 1881, with a greatly in. 
creased population, the number had fallen 
to 803,000. 

The savings banks tell another part of 
the story. Inthe fifty years ending with 
1881, the number of depositors had in- 
creased from 429,000 to 4,140,000, or about 
ten-fold. When it is remembered that such 
depositors are nearly all of the working 
class, their large number shows that a great 
proportion of this class have become able 
not only to survive, but also to accumulate 
means. And with depositors in savings- 
banks might be classed all who belong to 
industrial and provident co-operative so. 
cieties, the number of whose members in. 
creased from 90,000 in 1862 to 525,000 in 
1881. 

In our own country the improvement has 
been even greater than in England. It is 
nottrue that the poor are growing poorer, 
There is, to be sure, much poverty in large 
towns, but the wretched creatures who crowd 
the cellars and dwell in the garrets of Baxter 
Street and Mulberry Street, in this city, are 
not ‘‘ poorer,” but are much better off than 
they formerly were in the crowded, pesti- 
lential dens in the Italian cities, or in the 
mud cabins of Ireland. Though still dis. 
tressedly ‘‘ poor,” they are not ‘ poorer,” 
but better off. On the other hand, the 
poor of forty years ago, the families who, 
by industry and close economy, could then 
but just make both ends meet, are to-day 
generally in comfortable circumstances and 
largely in actual wealth. 

Some one may suggest, however, 
that though the poor have become 
better off, the gap between them and 
the rich has, nevertheless, been wi- 
dened; that the latter have increased their 
wealth faster than the former have arisen 
into better circumstances. But this again is 
a mistake. The rich have not grown richer 
in comparison with the aggregate wealth of 
society, The rich men in New York to- 
day do not hold so large a proportion 
of the aggregate wealth as did 
the rich men of fifty years ago. 
The wealthy class in New York to-day are 
not as wealthy in comparison with their 
neighbors as were the wealthy class of 
fifty years ago. As the wealth of the city 
increases, the laboring man or the small 
operator gets a larger percentage of that 
increase than does the millionaire. The 
large fortunes are not increasing as fast in 
proportion as the small properties. In 
other words, the rich, though absolutely 
richer, are relatively poorer, while the 
struggling class are growing better off, as 
compared not only with their former con- 
dition, but also with the aggregate wealth 
of the community. The statement that the 
rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer isa false statement and one pez- 
nicious in its embittering effect. It will be 
scouted hy every well-informed and 
thoughtfnl man, 

In Lovell’s Library is published a keen 
pamphlet, by President Hill, of Lewisburg 
University, on the ‘‘ Principles and Falla- 
cies of Socialism.” We are glad to see 
these popular refutations of the unsound 
reasonings of socialistic declaimers, 





THE CASE OF GENERAL LAWTON, 


GrneraL Lawton, who has been nomi- 
nated by the President for the Russian mis- 
sion, but has not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate, comes within the prohibition of the 
third section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which provides as follows: 





**No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and Vice- 
President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any state, 
who, having previously taken an oath, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or asa member of any State Legislature, 
or a8 an executive or judicial officer of any state, 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disa- 
bility.” 


It is true that the proclamation of am- 





nesty and pardon issued by President John- 
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son, before the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, embraces the case of General 
Lawton. But this certainly does not re- 
move his disability as imposed by the 
amendment. The language of the amend- 
ment is explicit; and its meaning and ap- 
plication are not affected, one way or the 
other, by the amnesty proclamation of 
President Johnson. The only power that 
can remove this disability is that of Con- 
gress; and this must be exercised, if at all, 
by a two-thirds vote of each house. Con- 
gress has not done this, and, consequently, 
the disability remains, and must remain un- 
til removed in this way. 

Cungress, moreover, is authorized to en- 
foree, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment; and, 
in respect to the third section, the following 
sections of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States give the legislation of Con- 
gress: 

“Secrion 1,786.—Whenever any person holds 
office, except as a Member of Congress, or of some 
state legislature, contrary to the provisions of 
the third section of the Fourteenth Article of 
the amendment to the Constitution, the dis- 
trict attorney for the district in which such per- 
son holds office shall proceed against him by 
wri: of quo warranto, returnable to the Circuit 
or District Court of the United States in such 
district, and prosecute the same to the removal 
of such person from office. 

“Szc. 1,787.—Every person who knowingly 
accepts or holds any office under the United 
Siates, or avy state, to which he is ineligible 
under the third section of the Fourteenth Ar- 
ticle of amendment of the Constitution, or who 
attempts to hold or exercise the duties of any 
such office, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be imprisoned not more than 
one year, or fined not more than $1,000, or 
both.” 

The first of these sections provides for 
the removal from office of any person hold- 
ing the same contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and makes i: the duty of the 
proper district attorney to institute guowar- 
ranto proceedings for this purpose. The 
other section makes such holding of office 
a penal offense. It is understood that Gen- 
eral Lawton intends to decline the Russian 
mission. Ifso, there will be no occasion to 
take any steps uoder these provisions of law. 
If, however, he should accept the appoint- 
ment, then it will be the duty of the proper 
authority to submit the question of his 
competency to hold the office to a court of 
justice. The question is a judicial one; 
and the opinion of Attorney-General Gar- 
land, whatever it may be, is not conclusive 
on the point. 

The case of Mr. Jackson, who has been 
nominated by the Presideat, and confirmed 
by the Senate, as our Minister to Mexico, is 
essentially analogous to that of General 
Lawton. We cannot suppose that either 
the President or the Senate intended to dis- 
regard the Fourteenth Amendment; yet, 
if Mr. Jackson is by this amendment dis- 
qualified to hold the office, the action of 
neither the President nor the Senate can 
remove the disability. The appointing and 
confirming power is subject to whatever 
limitations may be imposed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and these limi- 
tations cannot be abrogated by the act of 
making or confirming an appointment. An 
amnesty proclamation by the President 
cannot be substituted for a two-thirds vote 
of each house of Congress. 

J > ( 
Editorial Hotes, 

Jopez Gayarrf’s panegyric of the Creoles 
will, perhaps, soothe the feelings which Mr. 
Cable has so rudely wounded. At ail events, it 
has given an opportunity for setting afloat once 
more, in these post-bellum days, the poetic 
legends which, in the easy, dreamful heyday 
of slavery and luxurious indolence, the fine 
fancy of a poetic people wove around the history 
of their origin. Judge Gayarré must be right 
in deriving the Creole name from the Spanish 
criar, to create; for in this he has no one 
against him, not even Mr. Cable himself. But 
it is & bop<kip-and-a-jump which brings him 
from this derivation to the conclusion that it 
means “a person of pure white blood.” It may 
bavs come to this in the later anti-African con- 
sciousness of the Creoles, but what it meant in 
its own right, and as a word, was (rained, well- 
grown, educated. It was a Spanish rendering 
of the French elevé, to which it very closely 
corresponded in meaning, and like which it was 
as absolutely devoid of any allusion to race- 
origin as our word well-bred, Judge Gayarré 











will have to make his Oreoles a very small 
class indeed, to sustain his derivation; and 
as to his intimation that Mr. Cable has 
assigned them all a low origin from 
common emigrant women, it only shows the 
frank accuracy of his admission that he has 
rvad but ose of Mr, Cable’s books. Had he 
read farther he would have seen a good sprink- 
ling of well and even noble born maidens among 
the fair emigrants whose romantic story comes 
to us with the picturesque name in which their 
memory is embalmed, les filles d la cassetle, Asa 
delineator of Creole manners we shall leave Mr. 
Cable to defend himself, and without at all 
underlaking to say that his opportunities for 
observation opened to him these secluded and 
closely-kept circles guarded by all the pride of 
the proudest race of people who ever lived on 
this continent, and where alone the well: bred 
Creole believed that he could be known and 
studied. Judge Gayarré appears to have had no 
time left to devote to Mr, Cable’s Creole dialect. 
He says enough to show that he does not like it, 
but not enough to show us what is wrong in it. 
The general charge that there is too much Negro 
in it, and that it indicates acquaintance with 
these people only along the outer edges and in 
the lower circles, we have heard made before. 
Judge Gayarré certainly gets a different im- 
pression of Mr. Cable’s animus toward the race 
from ours. To us he deals lovingly and fondly 
with the ‘‘old pictures” his genius finds to 
reanimate, We suspect that the offense the 
Judge takes is of a kind which would be imper- 
ceptible except to an elevé who had grown up in 
the feeling that Creole, or well-bred, means pure 
white blood. 





Tue Examiner begins a recent note with the 
following sentence ; 

“THE INDEPENDENT is quite unable to see the 

point we made with regard to the meaning of the 
word baptizo, and the effect which a resegnition of 
its true meaning would have on Pedobaptists in 
general,” 
We did show, however, very clearly the fallacy 
of the argument by which our contemporary 
sought to establish that ‘*point.” We suspect 
that the difficulty with the Zzaminer is, not 
ivability to see the point we made, but inability 
to answer it. ‘This was the Hzaminer’s argu- 
ment: Christ's commands are to be “implicitly 
obeyed.” Christ commanded men to repent and 
be immersed, Believers must, therefore, be im- 
mersed, The importance of obedience to this 
command was strongly urged by our contempo- 
rary, and it returned to it and enlarged upon it 
last week, saying : 

“The New Testament does not indicate any dif- 

ference of obligation between the commands * be- 
Meve’ and ‘be baptized’; the difference it indicates 
is merely one of precedence; we are called upon 
first to believe and then to be baptized, But there 
is no more hint that one may believe and not be 
baptized than there is that one may be baptized 
and not believe. The two are placed side by side 
as of equal obligation upon us, and as such we 
should hold, obey and teach them,” 
The obligation to be immersed could hardly be 
more strongly urged. But the Zxaminer ad- 
mitted in its former article that, in some places 
and under some circumstances, believers cannot 
be immersed. Now, if The Lxaminer is correct 
in its premises, it cannot escape the logical con- 
clusion that Christ commanded an impossibility. 
But it does not, of course, accept this con- 
clusion ; it holds that the fact of impossibility 
releases from obligation, But this is not 
enough. It must show that Christ’s command 
allows such exceptions; but if Christ’s com- 
mand allows such exceptions, 1ts premises are 
incorrect. It will be observed that our zeal- 
ous Baptist friend, in the paragraph above, 
makes the obligation to be baptized equal to the 
obligation to believe. Now Christ said, he that 
believeth not shall be damned; consequently, 
belief is neceesary to salvation. If so, accord- 
ing to the Examiner's logic, baptism is equally 
necessary tosalvation. How, then, could Christ 
have required a condition of salvation with 
which, in many cases, men cannot comply? 





Ir is a very slender hope which the slight con- 
cession of Russia gives of the preservation of 
peace in Central Asia, The two countries have 
been rapidly approaching that point in diplo- 
macy where the sword must succeed the pen, and 
shot and shell take the place of official dis- 
patches. Russia has appeared resolute in her 
decision not to retire from Penjdeh, and the 
British Government just as determined in insist- 
ing that satisfaction be given for the seizure of 
this important point in the disputed territory, 
Itis difficult to see how Russia can apologize 
without stultifying herself. She has approved, 
in the mort conspicuous manner, the advance of 
General Komaroff, which, there is some ground 
for believing, was ordered by the Governor of 
the province of Turkestan, and was, therefore, 
really an act of the Czar himself. Russia, how- 
ever, has agreed to the proposal of England, 
that a special mixed military commission be ap- 
poiuted to inquire into the factsin relation to 
the seizure of Penjdeh, What this commission is 
toaccomplish beyond delay it is hard to see; but 
delay may be of advantage, at least to Russia, if 





not to peace. If there be any other motive in 
the Russian concession, it is singular that ber 
war preparations have been 80 extensive 
and that so large a force of troops 
haye been massed on or near the Afghan 
frontier. She has known all along that she 
could have peace at any time by a stroke of the 
pen, and that England most earnestly derires 
to avoid war. Unless, therefore, she had made 
up her mind to possess at all hazards both Penj- 
deh and Herat, her extensive war preparations 
seem without sufficient purpose. They have 
been very costly, and the Russian treasury can- 
not well afford an empty display, The object 
of England in proposing the commission is, of 
course, to exhaust all possible resources in di- 
plomacy before resorting to the force of arms, 
If war should be the ultimate result, all the 
world would see that she had no alternative. 





M. pe Freycinet has chosen a most oppor- 
tune moment for the reassertion of the power of 
France in Egypt. He profits by experience ; he 
lost his premiership once by withdrawing from 
Egypt; he proposes now to strengthen himself 
in his new office by regaining the share of con- 
trol that would never have been given up if 
Gambetta had held the reins of Government 
when Alexandria was fired upon. Since the 
days of Bonaparte France hae never been able 
to hold herself aloof from Egyptian affairs for 
any length of time; she has always been the 
rival, and often the superior of England in the 
valley of the Nile. She has been jealous of her 
rights there, and, except under the former ad- 
ministration of De Freycinet, tenacious of her 
power. De Freycinet, therefore, being again at 
the head of the Government, and having already 
undone all that the Ferry Cabinet liad accom- 
plished in China, is most politic in making 
Egypt the field of his first move of a positive 
character, In this sense, bis action has been 
timely; in another sense, it is opportune. 
The attention of England has been so concen- 
trated on the Afghan embroglio that the 
Khédive appeared to France to be deserted 
by bis only ally and protector. The hour for 
interference having thus arrived, the occasion 
for it was little considered. A scurrilous French 
paper, called the Bosphore Egyplien, and pub- 
lished in Cairo, had been suppressed by the au- 
thorities, on the suggestion of England, on 
account of certain articles that were intended to 
incite sedition amoag the natives, or at least to 
keep the spirit of nationalism up to the pitch it 
attained under Arabi. Franceimmediately took 
offense, and demanded the reinstatement of the 
paper, whose politics it never could have upheld, 
even in its day of hottest jealousy. But France 
bas found that, though England’s attention is 
centered in Afghanistan, her representatives are 
not without power in Egypt. They uphold Nu- 
bar Pacha, the Egyptian premier, in bis firm re- 
fusal to reinstate the Bosphore, and are not 
frightened by the threat of France to withdraw 
from the financial agreement. The other threat 
—to bombard Alexandria—will be regarded as a 
joke by those who remember how the French 
fleet set sail for home when a former bombard- 
ment took place. The present incident is trivial 
in all its circumstances; almost too trivial to 
demand settlement. But a compromise will 
doubtless be reached, and all who, in reading 
between the lines of the reports, have discovered 
what they think is the result of a secret alliance 
between Russia and France, will be disappointed. 





WHETaER it was Dorsey and the “Star Route” 
business that brought Colonel Ingersoll into 
trouble, or that the Colonel was already spoiled 
bofore he chose his company, is of no great con- 
sequence. He is now part and parcel of a cor- 
poration said to hold three and a half millions 
of acres, whose title has been reported to the 
Government by the Inspector as resting largely 
on fraud. The report asserts that his famous 
log cabins are built on a quarter-section taken 
from the Government by fraud, and shows how 
the partners in the business, by getting control 
of the well-watered, timbered and sheltered lands, 
have been able to make everything else in the 
vicinity undesirable and unprofitable for other 
settlers than themselves. They then spread out 
unchallenged into these unoccupied tracts, and 
with titles in hand, such as they are, to some 208 
quarter sections, have been able to reduce to 
possession and use a great tract, more than fifty 
miles wide, and between seventy and eighty 
miles long. The reasons why Ingersoll loves 
Dorsey and the “‘ Star Route” so well, and hates 
the Bible and Christianity so bitterly, when 
traced up to their sources, may be one and the 
same, 





We are not inclined to join in the ridicule 
which England’s great poet is receiving for his 
recent verses. His name is too great, his place as 
a poet too high, whatever the merit of his late 
productions, to make such irreverent handling 
as that of the “‘ funny man” of the N. Y. Times, 
either pleasing or profitable. The Tennyson of 
“ Freedom”’ and ** The Fleet” is not the Tennyson 
of ‘In Memoriam” ; he is showing the failing of 
age ; but the decline of a great poet is surely too 
sad a spectacle to be a fit subject for gibe and 
sarcasm. His latest verse is addressed to the 





British Cabinet, and breathes rather mildly the 
Poet’s indignation at the reported declive of the 
great naval power of England: 
“THE FLEET—ON ITS REPORTED INSUFFICIENCY. 
* You, you, if you have failed to understand 
The fleet of England 1s her all in all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land 
If that Old England fall 
Which Nelson left so great. 


“ This isle, the mightiest naval power on earth— 
This one small isle, the lord of every sea; 
Poor England! What would all these votes be 
worth, 
And what avail thine ancient fame of free, 
Wert thou a fallen State? 


“You, you, who had the ordering of her fleet, 
If you have only compassed her disgrace, 
When a)] men starve the wild mob’s million feet 
Will kick you from your place. 
But then too late, too late !’” 





TuE appointment by the Treasury Department 
of three thoroughgoing Democratic politicians— 
Pillsbury, Chase, and Troup—as revenue colleo- 
tors, has brought upon that Department the sever- 
est criticism of the more respectable Democratic 
as well as the Independent and Republican news- 
papers. It will be remembered that the selec- 
tion of Mr. Higgins for an important position, 
the first thoroughly bad appointment under the 
new administratiou, was by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the proposal to remove the honest 
and efficient pension agent, Miss Sweet, came 
from the same source. All this, together with 
the notable fact that the appointments in the 
other departments have been, so far as the 
public have knowledge of them, in character 
with the high standard set up by Mr. Cleveland, 
makes the Treasury Depa rtment very conspicu- 
ous, uncomfortably conspicuous, unless Mr. 
Secretary Manning is not sensitive to public 
opinion, The Nvening Post, a strong friend of 
Mr. Cleveland, says of these appointments : 

“The selection of three such Internal Revenue 

Collectors a}] in one week, as Pillsbury, Chase, and 
Troup, and the appointment of Secretary Manning’s 
brother-in-law to be Superintendent of Repairs, are 
likely to be very unfortunate in their effects on the 
public mind. Worse selections than Pillsbury and 
Chase could hardly be made without going among 
the technically criminal class. They are hardened 
and worthless politicians of the very type over 
which, in the Republican Party, Mr. Cleveland’s 
election was supposed to be a great victory. Troup 
is one of the most prominent of those precious hum- 
bugs of our day, ‘the labor reformers,’ and is unfit 
for a place of trust, with regular duties.” 
Mr. Manning has chosen, in defiance of the 
public sentiment, to retain Mr. Higgins. He 
shows a disposition to appoint men whom local 
party politicians indorse, without an inde- 
pendent inquiry into their fitness, He is thus 
becoming a source of embarrassment to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who has a right to expect loyal 
adherence to his policy of appointment by every 
member of his Cabinet. ‘lhe Post speaks of the 
“hardened and worthless politicians” of the Re- 
publican Party, over whom Mr. Cleveland's 
election was a triumph. It does not, perhaps, 
refer to Republicans in office ; but similar state- 
ments have been frequently applied to those 
holding office under former administrations. 
No praise, however, can be given to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration for having made so few 
changes which does not apply with equal force 
to Mr. Arthur, who made such good appoint- 
ments that a Reform President finds little occa- 
sion for changes on the ground of honesty and 
competency. 





Tux Supreme Court of the United States last 
week rendered another decision in regard to 
polygamy. The case before the court was that 
of Rudger Clawson, who had been indicted, 
tried, and convicted, in the District Court of 
Utah, on the charge of polygamy, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of eight hundred dollars, and to 
imprisonment for four years. The Supreme 
Court of Utah affirmed the judgment of the 
court below; and then the case was carried by 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and by this court the judgment has been 
again affirmed. The main point in the case re- 
lates to the provision in the Edmunds law, 
whioh declares that in any prosecution for biga- 
my, polygamy, or unlawful cohabitation, under 
any of the statutes of the United States, it shall 
be sufficient cause of challenge to any person 
drawn or summoned as a juryman, or talesman, 
that he believes it right for a man to have more 
than one living and undivorced wife at the same 
time, The Supreme Court holds this provisiow 
of the Edmunds law to be valid, and hence, that 
an indictment under the law is good, although 
persons drawn and summoned as grand jurors 
were excluded by the court from serving on the 
grand jury, on being challenged by the United 
States for the cause mentioned in the law, the 
ground of the challenge being found to be true. 
The same principle applies equally to a petit 
jury. The object of this provision of the law 
was to secure a jury, whether grand or petit, 
that would deal with each case upon its merits, 
and thus avoid the anomaly of having a jury, 
composed in whole or in part, of practical or 
theoretical polygamists, to consider the question 
of indieting, or to try persons on the charge of 
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polygamy. It was formerly found impracticable 
in Utah to secure indictments or convictions for 
polygamy, even when the proof of guilt was 
complete; and the difficulty consisted in the 
fact that polygamists, either in practice or 
theory, formed a part, or the whole of the juries 
impaneled to consider the question. This diffi- 
culty has been removed by the Edmunds law; 
and this is one of the reasons why the law 
against polygamy is making itself felt as a 
power among the Mornfons. 





BuppENSIEK the contractor, Franck the boss- 
mason employed by him, and Dailey and Mackey 
inspectors of buildings, were last week arraigned 
and called to plead to an indictment charging 
each of them with manslaughter in the second 
degree, on account of the death alleged to have 
resulted from their ‘‘culpable negligence ” in 
the erection of the tenement houses that re- 
cently collapsed in this city. There is no doubt 
about the death occasioned by the falling of 
these buildings, and no doubt as to the fact that 
they would not bear their own weight. If, then, 
the falling of these bulldings and the resulting 
death were due to the ‘* culpable negligence” of 
the parties indicted, or of any One or more of 
them, the statutory offense of manslaughter in 
the second degree has been committed ; and the 
guilty party or parties are punishable by im- 
prisonment for not less than one year, nor more 
than fifteen years, or by fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, or by both. There isa 
widespread conviction among the people that a 
grave offense has been committed, and an 
earnest desire that the guilty should be duly 
punished for it. Buddensiek, the contractor, 
stands at the head of the list; and if the facts 
as reported in the papers shall be established, 
there would seem to be no doubt of his guilt, 
The same facta would equally convict Franck, 
the boss-mason, who was bound to know that 
the buildings were not erected in conformity 
with the requirements of law or in consistency 
with safety to human life. If the imspectors 
properly examined the buildings, when in pro- 
cess of erection, they were bound to have the 
same knowledge, and at once to stop the erec- 
tion of such death-traps; and if they did not 
properly examine them, for any reason, then 
they were guilty of ‘‘culpable negligence” in 
not doing so. What the law and the interests 
of public justice alike require is that a good and 
healthy example should be made in this case. 
This, we hope, will be the result of the trial of 
these indicted parties. 





.-The withdrawal of the American troops 
from Panama, as announced in the latest tele- 
gram, is inexplicable. It is equivalent to ac- 
knowledging the authority of General Aizpuru, 
the rebel and conspirator. It was only last week 
that Panama was occupied, and then for the rea- 
son, as Admiral Jouett telegraphed to the State 
Department, that “it was absolutely necessary 
to protect transit and American property.” The 
occasion of the occupation can hardly have been 
removed so quickly. But even if that has been 
accomplished, we are at a loss to conceive how 
Aizpuru could be arrested as a rebel one day, 
and be a party to treaty negotiations the follow- 
ing day, and made President the next. We can- 
not believe that the objections to the occupation 
submitted by the French Consul were the cause 
of the last two acts of this comedy ; and yet the 
consul is reported as a party to the agreement 
by which General Aizpuru has been reinstated. 
There is wild rejoicing among the insurgents, 
the report says, and the Americans are called 
cowards, But probably this report is somewhat 
exaggerated. We await the explanation of the 


occurrences, however, with considerable inter- 
est, 


--A Presbyterian minister, in giving, recent- 
jy, his reasons for not supporting the Repubii- 
can Party, undertook to show that most or near- 
ly all the legislation for temperance secured 
thus far has come from the Democratic Party. 
Here is one of a thousand indications showing 
how the two parties stand on the question. In 
the New York Assembly the proposed whisky 
code was ordered to a third reading last week by 
& vote of 56 to 55. In the affirmative were only 
ten Republicans - ; in the negative were only two 
Democrats. In other words, out of 63 Republi- 
cans 63 voted on the temperance side ; and out 
of 48 Democrats 46 voted for whisky. The his- 
tory of state legislation for the past generation 
is full of such facts, 


- Professor Woodrow is very persistent for 
a heretic, He refuses to take as final the an- 
swer of the Augusta Presbytery to his demand 
for a trial, but gives notice of an appeal to the 
Synod of Georgis,whence the case will probably 
80 to the Assembly, Dr. Woodrow evidently 
believes that if his views as 10 some of the con- 
clusions of science are subversive of the faith in 
the theological seminary they ought not to be 
tolerated in the Church atall. It will be for the 
Assembly to decide this important question ; and 
no candid scholar,who desires liberty of investi- 
gation and to accept the truth as he discovers it, 
Can be indifferent as to the issue, 


-+++Mir, Orson P, Arnold, a prominent Mor- 








mon at Salt Lake Oity, after pleading guilty to 
the indictment charging him with polygamy, 
declared to the court his intention to abandon 
polygamy altogether, and live with his lawful 
wife only, not neglecting to support his ** second 
family.” The court, in consideration of this 
statement, imposed upon him a fine of only 
three hundred dollars, without imprisonment. 


.-Bishop Taylor, the Pauline Missionary, 
who is to establish a line of stations across 
Africa, without a missionary treasury to back 
him, isn’t afraid of difficulties, dangers, or death 
even, for himself or his band of men, women, 
and children. Of a young woman who has he- 
come very ill in Africa from the return of an old 
complaint, he writes: 

‘She is a grand young ‘ady, and will do well in 
Africa, if the Lord will, or better in Heaven.’ 
The West Coast is a very short route to Heaven 
for the weakly, and babies; but is that what 
the Bishop is looking fur? 


--The opposition in a colored church in 
Brooklyn was recently effectually silenced by a 
novel method—the passing of the contribution 
boxes. Each party contributed in separate 
boxes ; and when the proceeds were counted it 
was found that the pastor’s party had given 
twenty dollars, and the opposition only fifty-four 
cents ; whereupon a friendly deacon declared the 
victory for the pastor., ** Dis heah little edifis 
b’longs to us,” he said, and he was understood, 


.- Vice-President Hendricks, according to 
the reports that come from Washington, is the 
most persistent and troublesome office beggar 
with whom the President has to deal. The Her- 
ald, of vhis city, advises him to go a-fishing, or 
go home and resume the practice of law; at any 
rate, to stop making himself a nuisance at 
Washington. He dves not seem to understand 
that not be, but Grover Cleveland, was elected 
President last Fall. 


..It seems that Dr. Newman did not say 
that ‘‘ great men can gain nothing from religion ; 
but religion can gain much from great men.” A 
friend states for him that what he did say was: 
‘Great men can gain much from religion, but 
religion can gain nothing from great men,” 
Some of our contemporaries, however, are try- 
ing to show that the former expression is right 
enough, if it be properly interpreted, 


.-To a gentleman, who a few days since 
visited the President, and expressed the desire 
to give him some private opinions in respect to 
certain appointments, the latter is reported as 
saying: ‘“‘I do not care to hear any private 
views. All business here is public business.” 
This looks as if the President does not propose to 
have any ‘* Kitchen Cabinet” system, either to 
advise him or dictate to him. 


..Mr. James D. Fish, the convicted ex-Pres- 
ident of the exploded Marine National Bank of 
this city, is reported as saying of himself: “I 
am full of personal resources.”” He stands a 
good chance of having an opportunity to try 
these “‘ resources” by a long term of imprison- 
ment at hard labor in the penitentiary. His 
case is one that demands the full penalty of the 
law. 


.-A sheriff's jury has just declared that the 
venerable Dr. Tyng, the pastor emeritus of Bt. 
George’s Church of this city, is of unsound 
mind. He was once one of the most brilliant of 
the Episcopal clergymen of this city, and some 
twenty years ago was made pastor emeritus of 
St. George’s Church on a salary of five thousand 
dollars a year, 


....The question of the Illinois Senatorship 
draws its slow length along, with the probability 
of no election by this legislatnre, in which event 
General Logan would undoubtedly be appointed 
by the Governor to succeed himeelf until an 
election by a new legislature, This is the only 
way that we see out of the existing muddle, 


...According to Webster, a ‘‘job,” in the 
political sense, is‘*a public transaction for 
private profit.” Taking this definition as the 
test, then *‘ jobbery” is one of the most common 
evils in the country, attaching itself to almost 
every * public transaction.” 


...-Dr. William Hayes Ward has finished his 
work in Chaldea and is now well on bis way 
home. He left Baghdad for Damascus March 
18th, and may be expected in New York in May 
or the early part of June. His expedition has 
been successful. 


.-The President has resolved to appoint nc 
civilians to the Army so long as vacaucies can be 
properly filled by promotions in the service. 
This is a good rule, and it ought never to have 
been waived, especially to bestow rewards for 
party service. 

..--One of the most impertant May meetings 
this year will be the first American Congress of 
Churches. Thisisa worthy effort to “ promote 
Christian union and to advance the Kingdom of 
God.” Itis to meet in Hartford, Conn., May 
11th, 


--+«The press and people of this state stand 
ready to make a biack list of legislators, if the 
Freedom of Worship bili becomes a Jaw, 


READING NOTICES. 


Soornine aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Oough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





ROLLER SKATING is said to be, by ene who practice 
it,a very delightful form of exe ; and the great 
number of rinks which have been erected throughout 
the country testify to the popularity of this form of 


amusemep 
Roller skaters will do themselves a fever by reading 
e advertisement in our paper o: 
Richmond, Tnd., one of the 
zou ers ip the country, ond then send to him for his 
on u ca 
e is now turning our ll 1, 100 pairs of Henley Skates 
daily. These combine the result of his extensive ss. 
perten nee as a manufacturer, and his inventive jus, 
making, it is cisimet, the most durable and scien tific 
skate on the market. 





Yzoman's Sora-BEp, advertised in another column. 
seems to combine nearly all the requisites demand 
in an article of furniture of this sort —viz., durability, 
elasticity, ovgnpese—end, vase Saye mn ey ea 
lounge or sofa, has no appea e 0} 
wepang a sota-bed will do well to look into the merits 
of Yeoman's pending to bim for circulars and illus- 
trated price- te 





A CHICAGO DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


Ourn Bepresentative called upon Manees. Chas. 
Gossage & Oo., of Uhicag>, a few days ago, and was 
gee to see that i increased business hed demanded ex- 

nsive improvements in the removal of the wall 
and iron pillars in 6 front, re an yblnperuptes 
view of the wacte store. [wo new elevators have 
been —— to 


etand evening = Ww! 
oa fortunate enough to be peesens. 


by Messrs. Gossage & Co. from the Old W 
kets, was a very wonderfui and effective one, and, at 
+ pocsens very low prices, very satisfactory to pur- 


as it is conduc 
customers and making of them 
nent patrons, the Bouse sending saus 
ticable, and upon approval. rtise- 
ment in another column shu sh should be onm S  : 


SPRING GOODS AT RIDLEY’S, 


No matter how hard the times are, or how dull gen- 
eral business mag a great cro wd of eager pur. 
chasers may always be found a at E. Ridley & Sona, 
a pirest, drawn = nee Uz e wonderful array 

seem 
Sir emined to ‘Qutdo ai ‘Of their previous ‘efor . and, 





ys’ ojtwelve ‘excellent all-wool suite for boys from 


school bate in silver stream, gold bud and iaiiaee 
in all colors, Vy wh ribbon 
twenty-two cents eac ees with a large eae 
ment of finer stock. iat t 

cents each. Child 


Nutria 
Out-of-town Carers, 
Ridley'’s “fashion M 





A GREAT CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Wirnurn the next six weeks nearly one-half of the 
entire male popalation of New York Ory — 87 ahalfa 


within a radius of ry mare sac here another half 
1 dothe same thing. 


and Warren Stree 
them. asitisto the best ‘clothing —+ of the whole 


ont 1 ular en ym ent will be found an im- 
mense stock of made fashionable clothing, 
suited to the cf. ad the very best trade in the ci y 
or county, embrecing business, walking and ay 
dress suite, «ll in the newest styles, CF made yp in 
Also a large 8 of medium 
and low-priced clo ing to meet the wants a the popu. 
lar trade, They say ihe their men. ¥ Spring stock of 
clothing and hs, and boya 
e, 


the very best pee. 


lo. lawn tennis Ld, suite pecial 
Feature . custom department of this house. in: in ite 
att is unrivaled, and is well-known in ey: 








ress on “prepared to 8 b mail or ~ &y 
al orders 











aay -E- sloves, an 
frou the ‘sountry +f Il always Shave the very best atten: 
ee 
RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
or MEETING. 
Tae Annual Meeti of The — erican Congr 
piiogal Union will be eld at 69 Bil thal e House, 
w York, on Py May lth, at 
three ° relock, P M., for the election of ofhoers s ee 
annual reports. H. COB 
ne 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
YE *s PATENT SUPREME. 


OMAN 
“sesa -_ 
rN 
N 
ot Springs. 


Have three distinct Sets LOUN INGES. 


Woven Wire, Spira', and Supporting Springs, 
ST  soaveraies FST 


gee ‘AP Peo. 


Ae Wabash Ave., Ache 1m. 











or woman 

making less 

than $40 per 

Sty ye 

money-' ES uaune. A “in 

you are determin- 

ed to remain Tay not di hoy our pa- 

tuum UD “and #4 free Rae tnicage 
pay you sure. L. 8. Merrill RCo Chicago 

















THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
CURES CATARRE, REEUMATISM, NEURAL- 
GIA, SORE THROAT, PILES, WOUNDS, BURNS, 
HEMORRHAGES, FEMALE COMPLATNTS, do 

'y. Prices 50c. $1, $175. 
POND'S EXTRACT CO..76 Sth Ave., Now York 


ROLLERS— ist Mad kara 
thas as 





chilled iron. Ape arrow = 
Drijl Cyclone Cutter, THE NE 
YORK Pi Ww CO., at. 





CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 


(} Most Reliable Makers of 





1 Cortland St., cor. B’way. 
556 B’ wav.near Prince Bt. 
NEW YORK, 7236 ave..beiow 424 St., 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, — 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
587 & 589 Broadway, New York, 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish, The beat made, 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 tect long by 8-6 inch wide. 


8. DAVIS, Jr.'s 
Celebrated ** Diamond” 








1841. HAMS. 1885. 
CINCINNATI. 
The followi tter i f the! 
arn Day a Seagate Ree 


nearly sv years ugos 
= NDON, Fobvesry lith, 1858, 
My Dear Sir:—1 © ou athousand apologies f 
my neglect in_ not Defore scknowledwine, 
. your kindness and liberality in sending me such 
a beautiful supply of A 


m 
eir superior qu lity, linkin them fiver than est- 
shake + ho ve, mu will COnY vey to your friends, 
essere, DAVIS Co, ‘tbe satisfaction I have Ly in re- 
oaiving AY, Sne a pects of the their 
noble 6 am ours, 
¥ YOUr® pORGE PEABODY. 
To W. M. C;, Esq., New Youk. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERSZ 


GUARANTEED THE 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 





















COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 





BICYCLES AND 
TRICYCLES, 


sad STAND ALONE AS 
HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
MANU-ACTURING 


Send stamp for Spalding’ 


ios Madison St =a ~ 241 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


GENERAL GRANT, 


A Fine Steel Engraving 
A. H. RITCHIE. 


16x19 inches. 
Sent postpaid, to any address, 
upon receipt of $1.00. 
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Nort) 
Costa le KS ¥ 


PARASOLS. 


Now open, a large assortment of the 
Latest Styles in Carriage, Street, and 
Seaside Parasols ; also, an extensive va- 
riety in Sun and Rain Umbrellas, very 
choice and stylish mountings, 





Braden 9h 


— — <= —__—_——_ 


Moench 
Cwugalbe hk Ci 


Just received, an additional invoice of 
choice styles in Paris Printed Sateens, 
dark and light colors; also, an extra 
line of Fancy Striped Cloths for Ladies 
and Misses, ‘* Gladstone” Jackets, etc. 


Proadovay KH { oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
THE VIRGINIA , COUPON CASES. 


Tak Supreme Court of the United States 
last week rendered a decision in regard to 
the Virginia coupon cases, which fully 
sustains the rights of the bondholders as 
against the repudiating action of that state. 
Mr. Justice Matthews, in stating the opin- 
ion of the court, presents a series of legal 
points, the most important of which are the 
following: 

1. That the funding act of 1871, under 
which bonds were authorized to be issued, 
and the coupons annexed thereto, were de- 
clared to be ‘‘ receivable at and after ma- 
turity for all taxes, debts, dues, and de- 
mands due the state,” is a contract of the 
state with the holder of these bonds and 
coupons, and that any subsequent act of 
the state, forbidding the reception of these 
coupons for taxes, is a violation of the con- 
tract and void as against coupon holders. 

2. That the tender of these coupons for 
the payment of taxes is, under the act of 
1871, equivalent to the tender of lawful 
money for the same purpose, and carries 
with it the same legal consequences, in the 
event of a refusal to receive them for the 
purpose named in the act. 

8. That the ‘“ coupon-killing” act of 
1882, by which tax collectors were forbid- 
deu to receive these coupons in payment of 
taxes, violates (he contract made under the 
act of 1871, and is, herce, of no force and 
has no existence as a valid law, because 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

4. Thata suit brought by a taxpayer, 
who has tendered these coupons in pay- 
ment of taxes, against a tax collector, either 
to restrain such collector from seizing and 
selliag his property for taxes, or for the 
purpose of recovering damages from him 
for such seizure and sale, is to be deemed 
a suit against the collector himself, person- 
ally considered as a wrongdoer, and not as 
a cuit against the State of Virginia within 
the meaning of the Eleventh. Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and hence that the Federal courts are not 
forbidden by this amendment to entertain 
and determine such suits. 

5. That the remedy for the taxpayer pro- 
vided by the “‘ coupou-killing” act of 1882, 





in allowing the taxpayer, whose cou- 
pons have been refused by the tax col- 
lector, to bring a suit in the courts 
of Virginia to test the genuineness 
of these coupons, and, in the event 
that they shall be adjudged to he genuine 
coupons, declaring that the taxpayer shall 
be paid back the money which has been 
exacted from him in payment of taxes, is 
no remedy at all for the breach of the con- 
tract which required the tax collector to 
receive the coupons in payment of taxes, 
and that the taxpayer and coupon holder 
has the right to insist upon the tender of 
the coupons as equivalent to a payment of 
the taxes due from him to the state, and re- 
sist further exaction, and treat as a wrong. 
doer the officer who seizes his property to 
enfurce payment after he has tendered the 
coupons in such payment. 

These are the chief and determining 
points presented by Mr. Justice Matthews, 
in his deliverance on the subject. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile them in all respects with 
the opinion of the Supreme Court given, 
1883, in the case of Antoni vy. Greenhow, 107 
U. 5S. 769. Mr. Justice Matthews said that 
the present cases are not covered by the de- 
cision in that case, the points now involved 
being expressly reserved in the judgment 
in that case. Be this as it may, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has now 
set its foot down upon Virginia repudiation 
in the most unequivocal manner, and sub- 
stantially affirmed the doctrine maintained 
by Messrs Justices Field and Harlan, in 
1883, in their dissenting opinions in the 
case of Antoni v. Greenhow. 

The funding act of 1871 stands as it was 
originally enacted, binding upon the state 
as a valid contract; and the repudiating 
act of 1882, enacted for the purpose of 
avoiding this contract in respect to the re- 
ceivableness of coupons in payment of 
taxes, has no legal force whatever, and, 
indeed, is not law at all, because inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution of the United 
States, and hence can furnish no protection 
to a state officer acting under it. Such 
officer may be restrained by an injunction 
from the attempt to enforce the void law; 
and, if he seizes and sells the property of 
the taxpayer who has tendered the specified 
coupons in payment of his taxes, then he 
may be prosecuted as a trespasser for dam- 
ages. Theupshot is that Virginia must ac- 
cept these coupons in payment of taxes and 
other dues to the state, or get nothing. It 
cannot refuse such acceptance and yet en- 
force the payment of taxes. 

All this puts Virginia repudiation ina 
very tight place; and it is difficult to see 
how that repudiating state is going to ex- 
tricate itself therefrom, unless the people 
themselves rise in their majesty and deter- 
mine that the law of good faith to contracts 
and common honesty shall hereafter govern 
the conduct of the state. The supreme 
tribunal of the land has, at last, decided the 
case against the repudiators; and all the 
law that can be enucted by the legislature 
of Virginia to block this decision and render 
it inoperative will be simply null and void. 
The decision itself is the law of the land in 
application to the question involved. It 
puts the Constitution of the United States 
behind the funding act of 1871, and gives 
to that act a character as a contract which 
no subsequent state legislation can invali- 
date or impair. 

We advise the people of Virginia, 
whether they be white or black, Democrats 
or Republicans, to repudiate the repudia- 
tors, and take their stand on the side of 
commercial honesty and good faith. This 
is the only course left in consistency with 
self-respect, and certainly the only course 
that isconsistent with truth and righteous- 
ness. The state has been most horribly 
disgraced by following the counsels of bad 
leaders, and the sooner the people repudiate 
these leaders, and drive them from power, 
the better. They cannot do so a moment 
too soon. 


GOVERNMENT COUNTERFEITING 


Tae Government coins millions of silver 
dollars that are really worth only 85 cents 
each, and then it compels people to take them 
at 100 cents. It says practically to every one 
who honestly owes a dollar: ‘* Don’t pay 
that debt in gold, but use silver, and thus 
aid the Government in the business of cheat- 
ing.” Ifa poor tramp should attempt to 














pass a bad ten cent piece, knowing it to be 
such, he would be sent to jail at once, If 
an expert counterfeiter should coin even a 
90-cent dollar, he would go to state prison; 
and the venerable Judge on the bench 
would raise his spectacles to his brow in 
holy horror, and tel] both of these criminals 
that they are very wicked men, and 
must be made to suffer for their rascality, 
We don’t believe in cheating or counterfeit- 
ing, in selling oleomargarine butter or 85. 
cent silver dollars, either by individuals or by 
the Government, and we do believe in serv- 
ing all criminals alike; and, therefore, we 
say, emphatically, that the Government 
has no more moral right to force on 
the people an 85 cent silver dollar than 
an individual has to pass counterfeit 
coin. In either case, it is wicked; 
and more wicked, we say, in the Govern- 
ment than in the individual. If silver 
must be coined and forced onthe people, 
give us, we say, a pure article that is worth 
100 cents to the dollar. If the Government 
is to have the exclusive monoply in cheat- 
ing and counterfeiting, it will not make 
much headway in preaching integrity in 
the halls of Congress and dealing severely 
with criminals. We believe in a high stan- 
dard of honesty and consistency in tie coin- 
ing of silver money, as well as the making 
of pure butter and pure gas; and the Gov- 
ernment, and the people, also, will find 
out, sooner or later, that ‘‘honesty is 
the best policy.” We commend this whole 
subject to the thoughtful consideration of 
President Cleveland and his Cabinet, to 
the senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, to the Judges on the Bench, and to 
the people by their firesides. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Tue pioneer Pacific Railroad had hardly 
been completed before Congress doubled 
the grant of land to three other companies 
for lines to the western ocean; and these 
alternate sections of land were gifts, not 
loans, as was the case with the bonds ad- 
vanced to the Union-Central route; a dis- 
tinction with a wide difference, as it placed 
the latter companies under a disability in 
respect of meeting their debts from through 
business. Bonds of the U. 8., which real- 
ized 70 cents in gold value to pay for labor 
and supplies, have now to be repaid, with 
interest, in gold. In the meantime the 
Southern Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and the Northern Pacific roads have been 
completed, at lower cost, and with larger 
bounty from the Government, and are com- 
peting for what through traffic there is—the 
local, by reason of the nature of the coun- 
try traversed, being scanty. The last 
named—the Southern Pacitic—has, besides, 
the great advantage of a short route be- 
tween the tidal waters of the two oceaus, 
touching Galveston and New Orleans, 
which give it a great advantage in freight 
matters. The eight or nine separate cor- 
porations on that line have virtually been 
made one, by merging the ownership in a 
new corporation (and by lease of the Central 
Pacific) whose ‘‘ First Annual Report” is 
published elsewhere. This shows an aggre- 
gate of nearly 5,000 miles of road under one 
management. Bad crops and bad trade 
and freshets in 1884, reduced its earnings 
to about $30,500,000; but there is ground 
for estimating it fur this year at $40,000,- 
000. Allowing 60 per cent. for operating, 
would leave $16,000,000 out of which to 
pay interest, fixed charges and rentals, and 
may still leave a surplus for the stock- 
holders. The more money is taken to re- 
pay the subsidy bonds, the more must be 
drawn frum tbe patrons who have to use the 
road. By union the expenses of operation are 
reduced, the management will be more per- 
fect and responsible, and so are the public 
benefited. Truly this is the day of large 
concentrations of power and enterprise. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


UNOLE SAM'S CASH BOX. 


Tue cash in the Government vaults in 
Washington is now being counted, as usual 
on the appointment of a new Secretary of 
the Treasury. The committee is composed 
of Mr. E. B. Daskam, Chief of the Public 
Moneys Division, who will represent the 
Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. John Oassels 
of the District of Columbia, who will repre- 








sent Mr. Wyman; and Mr. Henry A. Smith, 


of the Third National Bank of New York, 
who will represent Mr. Jordan. The ex- 
amination began on Monday, and will prob- 
ably occupy about three weeks’ time, 
The last count of the moneysand securitié® 
in the Treasury was made in March, 1883, 
when Mr. Wyman succeeded Mr, Gilfillan 
in the office of Treasurer, 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


The banks in this city continue to pile up 
their deposits in a way that is astonishing 
and unparalleled in all their experience, 
as their weekly statement, in another 
Here is a sample; 


column, will show. 





A BIG LITTLE BANK. 
The Chemical National Bank, of this city, 
admitted everywhere to be a model institu- 
tion, with a cash capital of only $300,000, 
shows, by its last weekly report, published 
elsewhere, over $20,000,000 in net deposits 
—the largest amount, we believe, it ever had 
in its vaults; and what is more and better, 
if the amount was $40,000,000, it would be 
equally safe in the hands of its able and 
conservative official management. 
BUSINESS GENERALLY. 

The wholesale merchants of this city re- 
port an active trade, but without any pres- 
sure or great excitement. Buyers are very 
quiet in all their movements and coaserva- 
tive in all their purchases. Collections are 
good from all sections of the country. A 
thinning-out process among business firms 
is gradually going on. Large houses in the 
interior, with plenty of capital, are gradu- 
ally absorbing a large majority of the local 
business. In consequence of this fact, 
many failures are reported among the small, 
weak concerns. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial situation is much the same 
as reporte:! last week. ‘lhe market has an 
abundance of money to meet every re- 
quirement; but the demand is meager in 
its needs, and consequently, funds, instead 
of moving out into the channels of profita- 
ble employment, continue to accumulate 
in the vaults of our moneyed institutions. 
The cause is attributed to a lack of confi- 
dence in what the future has in store, and 
the varied rumors of war among our 
foreign neighbors, which has created a 
nervous feeling of hesitancy on the part of 
capitalists, causesing them to _ hold 
back, and wait the turn of events. The 
difficulty is not that the outlook for our 
side is unfavorable, or that existing con- 
ditions are unpromising, as we are making 
slow and substantial progress, in most de- 
partments of trade, toward satisfactory 
results. Jt is true, money is very 
cheap, and the opportunities for in- 
vestment in what are considered fair 
risks are abundant; but capital is 
timid and will not be tempted from 
its strongholds without such security 
as will prevent loss beyond a peradventure. 
Throughout the week call loans on stock 
colluteral were quoted 1@1}4 per cent., with 
tbe bulk of the business at the inside figure. 
Commercial paper quiet and steady, with 
only moderate offerings. First class in- 
dorsed bills are easily negotiable at 4@4} 
per cent. discount, and good single named 
paper is salable at 5@6 per cent. The ship- 
ments of currency last week amounted to 
$240,000, which was $125,000 less than the 
previous week, while the reccipts were only 
$4,000 in excess of the week before. 

Stock Marxet.—Speculation has been 
moderately active during the week, and the 
market has been unsettled, with but slight 
fluctuation in values. Itis noticeable that 
speculators of moderate means are invest- 
ing in the low-priced securities, and buying 
outright, instead of working on margins, as 
they have done heretofore, having realized 
from sad experience how easy it is to have 
a margin wiped out; whereas, with the cer- 
tificates in their possession, they can defy 
the manipulations of Wall Street operators, 
and confidently await the development of 
value, there may be to their properties. 
The threatened disturbance of the freight 
rates at the West has been the only now 





feature of importance. Briefly stated, the 
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situation seems to be that the leading rail- | $58,142,425. The following tables give FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


roads in the West are fighting for traffic, 
and cutting rates to obtain it. The business 
offering is light, and navigation is on the 
point of opening. There is no demand 
from the public for stocks, and the big 
manipulators have an uncomfortably heavy 
load to stagger under. Hence the specula- 
tion, when not made misleadingly strong 
by the manipulators, becomes torpid, and 
exhibits a tendency to lower prices. The 
following are the highest, lowest and clos- 
ing quotations: 


Hitgh- est. ing. 


TO «135 «41350135 





Alton and Terre H...... -- 700 19 164 17 
Atch,, T.,and 8. Fe .........00. 9 69% 6936 6936 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 185 56 56 56 
Boast. Air L. pf....c..e..s0--e0e 823 90 8936 89% 
Canadian South,......... ....++ 100 30 80 80 
Canadian Pacific....... eveccece - 3,772 387 35% 86K 
Cedar Falls.........0.++ssecseess 500 10% 10 lw 
Central Pacific........ eorrccce «- 6120 Su 31 31 


O,, C.. C. & L. .cecorccoee soeee «700 838 29 86929% 






Ches, & Ohio.......-.0.0++ - 00 4 4 4 
Chea, and Ohio, lst pf........... 310 «8 1% 8 
Ches, & O. 2d pf....cccscecceeee . 12 4% «464% «64% 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.........0-+0+ 8.052 1224 12136 121 
Chicago & Alton..,......-...s006 8 188 138 86188 
Chie, BE. Te & P..nccccccccce. coe "340 8% 8 «8K 
Chic., St. L. & P. pf....... eovece 535 17 16% 17% 


Chicago and N. W.... ........108,270 9% W% 9K 
Chicazo & N. W. pf.....0++..... 840 I313¢ 12934 1293 












Chicago, M.and t P...........207,835 713% 69% 70% 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ . 2,147 10636 10B%g 10b3g 
Clev. and Pitts..... Seccceteoccs - leo Mo te 140 
GEE Be BE ccccccccccrcccccccscen TR ® 2 «620 
Consol, Gas Co.........+... — 90 84 BB 
Colorado Coal.......... oe 10% 103% 10% 
Delaware, L., and ‘Wn. ‘© 106g 1044¢ 105 
Del. and Hudson.. 84 81 82 
Denver and R. G... - C% bs bi 
Dub. and 8. City...... ou 6 60 
East Tenn... ..... B84 6 BK OB 
East Tennessee, pf 5% Oe BG 
Evans & T. H.........eeee eee ee ° 46 4 45% 
I i cncteccccssrsesen cee 4% 38% 8% 
Tilinow Central............60--+08 196 «6126 «(196 
ee weccsseeeed 11 104% 104% 
Lake Shore........... 60 5834 5854 
Lake Erie and Western... 85 6% «8% 
Louisville and Nashville... bessecs 6.669 B31 Bu% 30% 
Long Teland............0eseeeeee 1,415 72% Ti 72% 
Manhattan con................006 1,207 86 8 86 
Manhettan B......... 0.00 - cece 260 «165 1436 15 
Memph. & Uharl,,...........--- 300 38 38 «88 
Mil. and L. 8. pf..........++++-0+ WO 808346 «BBG BBG 
Michigan Central................ 1,057 5536 Bag 543g 
Minn. & St. L..........- eee eeeeee 300 )6120CCsda%esia8 
Minn and 8t. L., pf..... wocecece 7 6s % By 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 28,825 18% 17% 18% 
Missouri Pacific..............++« 17,435 955% 92% 9% 
Morris & Easex...... . 400 122 122 =«6122 
Nash., 0, & St. L.... 160 88 33 38 
N. J. Central... 4,920 sb Bh 86 
N. Y. Central.. cocece 48,879 91 89 90 
N. Y. and New Eng... - 8015 19% 18% 19% 
TE, Tig BRR BT cccccecescncee 215 88 88 88 
BH. TZ... Ue. B, aE W..ccocccccesce «» 2,950 12% 12% 12% 
N. Y. L. E. and W. pf......... 100 2M Is 2% 
Eee 30 607K OTK OTK 
se F § eer 30 68 2 3 
N. ¥., C. and St. L, pf........ «-. «800 5 4 4's 
Nor. and West. pf......... eecee 80 «1936 19 19 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 1,830 18 17% 17% 


North Pacific, pref.............. - 30,599 405% 39 897 
Ohio Southern...... ee 
Ohio & Miss......... 


1,100 2936 97 2934 








Oregon Trans........... ... 18.1% Wy 1 18% 
Oregon R. & Navigation oo. 183,318 75 = 67 1b 
Oregon Sh. Line................. 950 20% 16 20 
ORNS DOMOrGl, .00000cceve. cesccces 680 K % 
Ontario Mining.................. % 2: 19 20 
SR 67,2552 56 4% 866% 
Phil.& Keading...... ° 1500 16 16% 16 
Pitts, Ft. W.&C... 230 128 128 128 
oh A! 100 12954 12954 12934 
Pullman Car............ eoee 1,500 117 115 117 







Peoria, Dec., and E.... 


neues 600 12% 12 12% 
Rens, & Saratoga... , 


200 142% 142 «1424 





Roch. and Pitts... -. Loto 8 % «68 
Rock Island............... ++ 1915 113% 112% 1193 
Rich. and W. P.. Ccervececcocooce 900 23 21% 2 
St. L. & 8. Fr. pt... covccocees 125 «31 31 Bi 
St. L. & 8. F. lat pf... . 19% 719% 
St. P., M. and M..... = ° 8 «87 
St. P. and Omaha............... 183g 20 
St. P. and Omaha, vt. — . 10,4u8 B14 Thy 75% 
Texas and Pacific.. coos 1,512 10% 17% 10% 
Union Pacific.......... Se seescees 170,49 49% 47% 49 
United States Ex................ 179 683¢ 523 623% 
W., St. L. & P.. eoccedoove: cee 576 BGG OG 
W. St. L. & P, pf. cubetes eccccscees 168 8% 8685 BN 
Wells-Fargo Ex. ............ oes 2 19 109 109 
Western U. Tel.............++ soeel9,979 58% 5755 58g 
WR scncasesxs: Edecesecccoccoss 200 118 «#6118 «#4118 


U. 8. Bonps.—Firmness has been the fea- 
ture of the Government bond market 
throughout the week, owing to an increase 
in the demand for investment. Values 
have indicated tendencies toward an ad- 


vance. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked, 

348, 1891, rew.. tas" 1B cy 68, °%. 1% - 

i i ta9i, - OUD... 193 lig rrency 68, '96.1 - 
fe 00 neni” ta fem 18% = 
45, 0, coun: 3¢\Currency te, 9.1055 — 





— aaceamacttie weekly bank 
Statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was technically favorable to the 
banks. The changes in the averages show 
a decrease in loans of $3,619,600, an increase 
in specie of $2,266,600, an increase in legal 
tenders of $202,100, and a decrease in de- 
posits of $1,120,600, and a decrease in cir- 


culation of $8,000. The surplus reserve . 


was increased by $2,748,850, and is now 


figures ia detail: 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposiis 
New York. .$11,160,000 2,622,000 $1,570,000 $12,183,000 


Manh’n Co. 8,477,000 8,092,000 492.0C0 9,086,000 
Merchants’. 6,977,800  8,070,8u0 1,805,000 9,830,400 
Mechanics’. 7,980,000 3,407,000 1,324,000 9,744,000 
Union..... « 4,148,000 835,500 105,600 8,375,000 
America... 10,226,700 4,664,100 11,297,900 12,387,000 
Phenix..... 2,576,0U0 509,000 145,700 2,251,000 
City......... 6,750,700 11,829,500 1,528,000 17,008,700 
‘Tradesm'n's 2,009,700 845,100 108,200 1,782,700 
Fulton.. 1,277,500 926,900 145,600 1,028,100 
Chemical... 14,896.400 #,232,800 929,700 20,153,800 
Mer, Exch 2,621,800 579,300 291,200 2,556,000 
Gallatin..... 4,846,500 1,897,800 480,800 4,336,500 
B'tch& Dro. 1,687,700 44,100 170,6u0 1,840,100 
M’'chs.&Tra. 1,140,000 45,000 200,000 1,802,000 
Greenwich... 1,002,200 105,300 185,300 1,001,800 
Lea. Manuf. 2,707,300 745,900 179,50) 2,300,800 
Sev’nth W'd 1,136,300 228,500 135,400 1,158,500 
St’'teof N.Y. 3,321,9u0 $20,000 896,200 8,767,200 
Am. Ex...... 11,812,000 5,798,000 1,659,000 18,404,000 
Commerce... 17,250,900 9,448,900 1,461,000 19,429,600 
Broadway 5,667, 100 768.200 887,600 1,118,200 
Mercantile.. 6,013,400 1,980,600 510,900 6,664,200 
Pacific ...... 2,874,000 232,800 674,700 8,009,700 
Republic. 5,494,900 1,572,200 461,900 6,823,900 
Chatham 8,754,500 783,000 $77,500 4,100,600 
People’ 1,852,100 244,900 142,200 1,637,000 
N. America. 3,357,100 421,800 270,000 8,806,200 
Ganover 7,630,300  8,60u,u00 448,400 9,697,000 
[rving...... 2,404,000 1,072,800 296,000 8,0L6,000 
Citizens’ 2,525,100 375,300 458,200 2,991,700 
Nassau. 2,133,400 415,0u0 200,700 2,666,900 
Market.,.... 3,018,200 881,200 232,100 2,492,400 
St. Nicholas 1,749,000 883,700 80,200 1,667,406 
Shoe & Lea. 2,928,000 889,000 251,v00 8,146,000 
Corn Exch. 5,074,6u0 787,400 807,000 4,393,600 
Continent’). 4,149,800 1,357,400 438,200 6,437,300 
Oriental 1,850,200 220,690 336.Cu0 1,892,200 
Imp. & Tra. 17,421,800 7,126,600 1,720,900 28,174,900 
DURE. .ccccc0 17,254,000 5,844,100 1,885,100 28,887,400 
North River 1,559,0u0 42,000 340,000 1,882,000 


Esst River.. 1,100,700 217,400 100,100 927,400 


Fourth Nat. 13,295,400 6,305,400 1,257,400 16,994,600 
Centra] Nat. 7,350,u00 4,582,000 518,000 8,959,000 
Second Nat. 2,459,000 722,000 243,000 3,084.00 
Ninth Nat.. 4,758,200 1,022,400 895,800 5,178,200 
First Nat'l. 16,288,600 4,730,900 1,166,600 18,607,300 
Third Nat.. 4,661,000  1,136,6us 480,000 6,219,2u0 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,062,400 863,800 261.600 1,206,500 
Rowery..... 1,978.900 396.800 97,200 2,245,000 
N.Y¥.County  1,856.900 433,lu0 819.800 2,440,700 
Ger.-Amer... 2,439,500 683,300 138,20 2,534,700 
Chase...... . 2,848,800 1,126,600 260 4ue 8,984,200 
Fifth Ave.. 2,669,800 770.200 859,900 8,138,700 
GermanEx. 1,744,000 160.000 660.000 2,478,300 
Germania... 1,725.200 209,600 2u9,l0u 2,075,200 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 2,286,700 997.700 122,500 2,622,400 
Lincoln N’l 1,655,400 826,100 161,400 1,838,300 
Garfield Nat 1,139,500 138,600 184,800 1,180,000 
Fifth Nat... 1,086,300 188,400 198,800 1,214,600 
Bk Metrop. 2,864,200 784,200 888,u00 3,888,800 
West Side.. 1,898,900 900 _ 54,900 517,300 1,722,700 


Total.. ease 109,958,400 $32,388,200 $356,816, 700 
Ine, ine, Dee, 
Comparisons outa 600 $2,266,600 8202.100 $1,120,600 


Clearings for the week ending Apr. 18th. . . .8488,510,487 94 
do. do. do, Apr. 26th.... 434,334,700 58 
Balances for the week ending Apr. 18th.... 26,248,792 74 
do. do. do. Apr. 25th.... 2%.565,079 70 


Foreign Exonanar. — The scarcity of 
commercial bills caused a struggle in the 
Foreign Exchange market. The posted 
sales fur Sterling were advanced on Wed- 
nesday to $4.86}@$4.87 for 60-day bills 
and $4.89 fordemand. On Saturday the 
sales were $4.864@4.87 for 60-day bills 
and $4.89 for demand. Actual business was 
done at $4.853}@$4.86 for bankers’ bills, 
$4.881@$4.88} for demand, $4.883@$4.89 
for cable transfers, and $4.844@$4.84% for 
commercial. In Continental Exchange 
Francs were quoted at 5.214@5.20 for 
60-day bills, and 5.183@5.174 for checks; 
Reichmarks at 95 for long, and 954@95§ 
for short sight, and Guilders at 40} for long 
and 404 for short. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
elsewhere of Messrs. Baird & Bradley, of 
Chicago, Ill., a house well known to us for 
= any years as being reliable in every way. 

hey will look after the property of 
2. residents, renting the same, payin 
taxes, etc. II. Buy and sell Chicago re 
estate upon commission. III. Negotiate 
loans upon First Mortgage, and transact, 
generally, any business relating to real 
estate. Each department is separate and 
distinct, and our friends may feel confident 


that any business placed in their hands will 
be well and carefully attended to. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 
OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


and 15 Br st. ..N. ¥. Stock Exchange. 
puree per cen’ interes Tailowed on deposit ac- 


n Grain, 
otal Rm By 
Private wire t to Chicago 


‘BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I cod vccsstecscee cooseeh@ete 


PROPE! RTY Re ENTED = 


snd amanedbente “looked after and 














wistous, and Petroleum 
m for cash or on mar- 











TBxns ours « 


A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

Ali marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





e 7 Bi n, Washington, D. 0 
De asked for Patent natil ob- 


PATENTS! x foot” Write for In'vt Guide. 
COLORADO 2 f,:harming, salunri- 


ousclimate,and the farm- 
ing facilities and crops are unsurpasse 
large number of choice farms for sale. Money loaned 
- inventments made for non- a nf 

on, Circulars, eto. and free: 

Address GLRMICHA HT & MALCOM Denver, Cr 


% TO INVESTORS. 
fone oy ed will 
Sousecured by a 
gag on ttle eal sats in poe 

or Henne, 0. n., WO 
tines a of setts ea errant 

net r ct tisfac 1 

14 yearsin basi y. First-class 
Feferences. Send arched Mention this paper. 


_8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapolis,Mina 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT, 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 


at from $10 to $300 per year. 
THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


Buildi rove Fire Commissioners 
and. inepacter of Baia ngs. 


THOS, L. JAMES, President._ 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
9 & 10 per Cent. 


[ST. MORTGAGE BONDS 


It is well known that jolorad ‘4 is enjoying a 
A y develo — a wt! . oe = 
Cow ol chs dclighal desta nd auiracting argo 
pa + hn ofinte li as Farmers from the 
Capital is N ed for the Improve me Bs 
Farmsand City P Ae WE CAN 
LOANS AT 9 and 10 CENT. (net)in large 
and L oroptt x gmousts. pam yom ny semi-annually 
—_ é yA nt ol spproved Beat 
tate and oni mprorere 
uch Well Selected voans are SCES ‘ond 
Boi Stuncips| BONDS. Highest Bank Refer. 
. er- 
p Ay ‘Bast an aw . eek Worroepordence 80 og 
HAYDEN & DICKINSO 

















N 
BY, Go Colorado. 


FOR SALE by J. H. STEVENSON & CO., 
100 Fitth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., a Lake, 
one mile long, well stocked with Fish: a few 
hours’ ride from Pittsburgh; also, connected 
with the lake,a lete set of resort 


buildings. Price, only $20,000. Also, ive Hotels, 


four Flour Mills, and ten Country Stores for 
sale, Farm liste sent free, 








OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


To the Stockholders of the Southern Pacifie Company. 
I have to report that, pursuant to the powers and re- 
quirements of the charter, organization was duly ef- 
fected on the léth day of August, 1°64, and that one 
million dollars of the capital stock was subscribed 
and paidin. The capital has since been fixed by the 
directors at $100,000,000. The amount disposed of, the 
proceeds of which have been used for the purchase of 
obligations of other companies, is $85,687,800, 
The stocks and bonds of certain companies enumer- 
ated below have been acquired from the owners, on 
terms which seemed to the directors resonable and 
equitable. The privilege of conversion is sill being 
availed of, and it is believed all,or nearly all, stock 
holders willcome in. Thecompany now owns, and has 
in its treasury, the following assets, which comprise 
substantially the entire ownership of the lines, 
No. of Name of Cor- Par ‘Total St'k 
Shares. poration. Value. of Co. 
483,640 do Segthern Pac, R. R., 


199,900 Southern Pac. K. 


Co, of ae hh ik 19,990,000 19,995,000 
— onre Mexi . 6,688,800 6,888,900 
10. 0 ew Me nool 
— ee titand B.C 8. Uo. 4,062,700 5,000,000 
ix, 
258,120 Galveston, Harris, 
San Antonio R’yCo, 25,812,000 97,085,100 
39,840 Texas and La Oe- 
leans Kailw: 0... 8,984,000 6,000, 000 
2°,880 in — Weste aen0.see 
88,377 Mexican sia. . pom 
al K. RB. O0.......655 _8,887,700 4,922,100 


1,099,275 

No. of 
nds, 
lilo G vestam, gitarrie- 


=> Aa. 
tonto Ww Ww. v. 
per cent...... . 


Total stocks........ 109,927,260 116,290,100 


1,110,060 


111,087,260 
This Company has issued no bonds, and has in- 
curred no debt or obligations beyond the month's our. 








reat pay rolis, supply bills, and engag ts incid 
to operating its leased roads and water craft. 
Leases. 


Contracts have been entered into with each of the 
above-named companies for the lease of their respeo- 
tive railroads and appurtenant property, so as to form 
one continuous through line between San Francisco 
and New Orleans, with the addition of an efficient 
steamship line between New Orleans and New York, 
and between Gulf porta for a period of ninety-nine 
years, from the first day of March, 1885, 1m considera. 
tion of the benefits to accrue from the lease, this Com- 
pany agrees to maintain the roads in good order, add 
to and better the same, as may be necessary, to pay al 
the ordinary expenses, fixed and ot her charges against 
them, including the payment of interest upon their 
bonded indebtedness and sinking fund requirements. 

The roa¢ leased from the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., of California, does not include the Colorado di- 
vision, now operated under lease by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

The lessor companies are to receive as rental per- 
centages of the entire surplus net profit accruing to 
the lessee, distributed annually in the following pro- 
portions: 


Goutbera Pacific BR. % Gon of G fornia. 4 4 per cent. 
Southern Pacific R A. ae 
outhern Pacific Rie Se of New ‘Mexico. 4 » 
rn mn, Harrisburg and Antonio ‘ 
DY... +55 : 
Texas and New Orleatin Railway Go bd 
Louisiana Western R, R. Compan 


aes g ¥ Louisiana and Seaee | 


PODY...seceeees 





Weiss scncccecs eeeceeceee. 


Lease of the Central Pacific Railrsad. 

It had become evident that, by the creation of riva 
transcontinental railroads, the through business of 
the Central] Pacific was being diverted, and was liable 
to be still more encroached upon by its neighbors. 
Our Company was ina position to afford a certain 
protection to the Central Pacific in respect to its 
share of through business; while, on the other hand, 
it wasin position to afford equal protection to this 





THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
mentatn MY fehen go Interest di ieee de 


arantee e Ex- 
— —™ Pasaepen eat for circ ae refer. 


erk wre BF Hart, 11 Lg. cikinn, See. 
Au rr. 
¥4 %? 1 Warne, tei Bros way. C.C. ‘Sy “gt 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts, 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


TH OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, or 
Des phaae jows, incorporated in 1872, and havin: 
ol a one offers at par 90 accru 

L w % per cee bentures, claiming for 
hem ute safety, for’ following reasons: Ist, 
obi tions of a company of large capital 


ences a: ring ren. 
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pany. By consolidating the administrative, me- 
chanical, and operating departments of these here- 
tofore separate organizations, greater efficiency and 
economy will be secured to the contracting and con- 
trolling company; and, at the same time, a more com- 
plete responsibility will be afforded to their patrons, 
to connecting lines, and to the public, 

Therefore, in addition to the foregoing lease of 
roads between San Francisco and New Orleans this 
Company has entered into an agreement of lease with 


pe Capel Pacific Railroad Company for the use of 
rvad, brenches an dependencies. ff ‘or & 

peziod of ninety-nine years from and after A Piet 

Le \—- over the » ments of pease waite) it 


n roads in ifornia. Und wy oy, nd 
the present lease (which were dee: an 
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Tie ext sees a sinking fund ap 
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earnings over and above the 1st eum to be retain 
by the lessee company in consideration of the man- 


ment, risk, an ran Provision is 
however, that if at any time, rough yt 
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GHommercial 
DRY GOODS. 





Unper the stimulating influences of the 
warmer weather that has been experienced 
throughott the past week, a more active 
demand has been realized in the market for 
dry goods, though the essential features in 
regard to the volume of business done have 
not developed any particular increase. 
There is no indication of a departure from 
the conservative methods adopted some 
time ago by buyers in governing their pur- 
chases by the immediate needs of the con- 
sumer; and with the close adherence to the 
hand-to-mouth policy of replenishing 
stocks the wholesale trade continues with- 
out the rush and boom that has character- 
ized itin formerseasons. The trade is very 
hopeful in its anticipations for the future, 
however, notwithstanding the fact that dis- 
appointment has so farmet them on every 
side, andthe expected improvement bas pro- 
greased with a snail’s pace toward realiza- 
tion. The commission houses report a fair 
business from the interior, through the me- 
dium of salesmen on the road, but the de- 
mand by personal selection was not fully 
up to expectations, though an improve- 
ment was noticed. In department goods, 
such as ginghams, lawns, printed and 
woven wash fabrics, dress goods, white 
goods, etc., a very satisfactory business was 
done. Jobbers are still ‘‘ cutting” prices 
on certain makes of staple cotton goods, 
gingbams, etc., in order to stimulate trade, 
anda few of the large houses are doing a 
very fair package business by this means, 
Owing to the absence of the desired snap 
in business, drives have been resorted to 
as an incentive to more liberal purchases. 
The retail trade has started up briskly in 
some parts of the country, but retailers’ 
stocks have not yet been reduced to the re- 
plenishing point, and some little time will 
probably elapse before jobbers are called 
upon for general reassortments. 

Corton Goops.—The general demand for 
staple cotton goods was comparatively 
light, br own and bleached goods having been 
noticeably quiet in first hands, though the 
most desirable brands are steadily held by 
agents. Wide sheetings continue in irreg- 
ular demand, and corset jeans and sateens 
are sluggish, but unchanged. Woven and 
printed cheviots are doing fairly well, and 
the shirt trade are placing some good- 
sized orders for special styles of fancy 
shirtings, etc., for future delivery. Tick- 
ings and fancy denims are in moderate re- 
quest, and awning stripes are rather less 
active than of late. White goods and quilts 
are moving steadily and prices remain 
firmer. 

Pat CLotns continue quiet in demand, 
but prices are firm at 84c. plus $ per cent. 
for extra 64x64s, and 2}c. for 56x60s, at 
which quotations manufacturers are reluc- 
tant sellers. 

Paints.—As a whole the print market 
has been quiet; but a fair business in the 
newest and most tasteful fancies, sateens, 
chambray styles, jacquard p:aids, etc., was 
done by agents representing the most pop- 

ular makes. Indigo blues and shirtings are 
doing fuitly well, but prices are very low 
and unremunerative to the printers. 
Mournings and grays are in steady request, 
and agents report a fair call for Turkey- 
reds, staples, and furnitures. 

GinenaMs anD Woven Wasn Fasnrics 
continued sluggish in first hands, the de- 
mand having been mainly restricted to 
small parcels of specialties in dress styles, 
seersuckers, jacquard and embroidered 
effects, chambrays, etc. The jobbing trade 
has displayed less animation than of late, 
because retailers are pretty well supplied 
for the present; but such *‘job lots” as 
were offered frum time to time met with 
ready sale, Staple ginghams continue jn 
meager supply, and the best standard and 
fine grades are firmly held by agents. 

Dress Goons were in light and irregular 
demand by package buyers, selections and 
orders having been mainly confined to such 
smail parcels of worsted und all-wool fab- 
rics as were required by jobbers for fresh. 
ening assortments. The jobbing trade was 
moderately active at times, a fair distribu- 
tion of cashmeres, beiges, plain and printed 
nuns’ veili ngs, albatross, pin-checks, plaid 
worsteds, soft-wool sackings and suitings, 





etc., having been made by the principal 
jobbers. 

Amerioan Sitk Goops.—Piece silks have 
shown a fair degree of activity the past 
week, colored and fancy silks, printed fab- 
ries, surahs and grenadines having sever- 
ally been in very fair demand at first hands. 
Ribbons were quite active, large orders 
having been booked for satin and gros 
grain makes at previous prices. Hand- 
kerchiefs were only in moderate request, 
but a continued good business was done in 
sewing silk and machine twist at firm 
prices. 

Wooten Goops.—Without any very ma- 
terial enlarge.nent of the volume of busi- 
ness, there was a sustained inquiry for 
men’s-weur woolens, which promises to 
give manufacturers more to do than they 
have had for some time, and to relieve 
agents of much of the anxiety with which 
they have been regarding the outlook. All- 
wool cassimeres in heavy weights were, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory feature of 
the situation, while there was considerable 


activity in cotton-warp goods, some lead- | 


ing makes being sold well ahead. As job- 
ber’s stocks of Spring hosiery are being 
cleared out under the influence of the im- 
proved retail demand, they are beginning 
to make inquiry for Fall; and some fairly 
good orders have been placed for ribbed 
wool, shaker and half-hose, though offer- 
ings are still too limited to encourage free 
purchasing. Fall underwear is upseason- 
ably dull; but, with 40 per cent. of the ma- 
chinery stopped, there ought soon to be 
greater confidence, and aconsiderable busi- 
ness doing in that line. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The sudden change that has been experi- 
enced in the temperature has given an im- 
petus to the demand in the market for im- 
ported goods. 

Thus, hosiery, especially of medium 
and cheap grades, was meeting with a 
steady demand, and the piles of goods being 
sent out by some of the leading handlers of 
these articles were ocular evidence not to 
be disputed. There was also a better busi- 
ness doing in dress goods, while tailors’ 
trimmings and Italiar cloths were moving 
at last with some freedom. There were 
somé good deliveries of black silks for man- 
ufacturing purposes, but dress silks showed 
little, if any, improvement. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 


compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 


For the week. 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,0.8,388 $1.54 ,108 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,841,609 1,569,276 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 93,899,894 44,654,459 
Thrown on the market....... 85,820,207 43,785,227 


_—_ ——$—$—=- _—_--—_- 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MEROHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN ‘THE ONITED STATES. 


Monpay Evenrna, April 27th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETING® AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F . 
Atlantic, A.... 


Cc, 5 
Appleton, Ty Stand, 36 7 
5% | Mystic River...36 — 


H. 

P. 

LL. 
of , 

A....36 

XX ..36 

R....86  654|Nashua, fine O.. 
- 6 OO Bes 


eeeee 





“ M, fam.36 He Pacitic, Extra, "36 is 
eeraee ‘s 
Continental, C.36 68% )P -—" 14 14 
D40 1% “— a 
a 28 OB}, s ---94 18 
G...30 5% 6 ae 010-4 20 
“ 8...38 6 « 11-4 223¢ 
a W...36 644|Pepperell Efine,39 7 
Dwight. X......80 5 “ . 36 64 
ae 38 Big * GG. Ss 
GS Besced 88 6 “ 48... OX 
Exeter, A...... 3% 6 Pepuot, A er | 
 Bisees 88 54g y  Beece.@ § 
Ellerton, ....10-4 22 ee 54 12 
First Prize.....36 64¢|Pittefleld,A....86 5 
Great Faun, K. 36 7 vocumet, C....86 6 
Hil’sS'mp.id’m36 6%) “ J....838 5% 
Indian Head.. .36 734) be E....40 7 
oC we k, AA......96 7 
s © 4 we 36 
“ “ ...48 12% 
Indian Orchard ; 
» DW. 8 
“ DW..36 734, 
« 6B. 6% 
“« AA...40 T5g 
Lawrence, LL. .¥6 544 
“ XX..36 7 
“ = = oe 
Lang ooced 6 
Bate Bn a 534 
rer me: | 
Lagonia .....64+ 16 














Hill’s Semp. Indem 6 aplowae p86 11% 
* 6% |Washington ...26 54¢ 
“ “«  ,.86 74 !Wauregans,100836 1034 
oa “ ,.42 1046] “ shirtcotton— 1 
8 «© 4 Wg) © Bei d.cccee 3% «O9 
Highland..... 86 ** cambric...— 10 
SSS 6%| Whitinsville...36 7 
Indian Orchard evel 6 
« _»e 9 |Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....86 8% 36 — 
STRIPES. 
American @ 8 Hamilton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag. ...— 10 (Otis, BB..... — @8 
“ fancy.— @10}4|Thorndike,A.— @10 
Boston...... — @ 6% — @9 
Columbian... — @ aan 9 @l) 
Caledonia, s. — gis? Park Mills, No. - 
_ eens 
Economy..... a ” Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 70........ + -—@1 
Otis furnivure..—@ 9} |York, I........ —@ 8% 











JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Respectfully invite attention to 
the following specialties which 
they are now offering in 


BLACK SILKS: 


250 pieces of Satin Duchesse 
and Satin Rhadames at $1.50 a 
yard, 

150 pieces of Satin 
ance, 24-inch, at 82. 

They are our regular $2 and 
82.50 qualities. Also a very 
large Stock of Gros 
Satins, 


Rennais- 


Grains, 
at the 
lowest possible prices for goods 
of reliable manufacture. 


Tricotines, etc., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


pizcEs BETA A OUALITY VELVETS, 
(00: KCES 6-FRAME BODY RRUSSELS, 





PIECES BES t TAPS SLRY BRUSSELS, 
PIECES 1] EST ALL-WOOL INGKAINS, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES FVER KNOWN IN THE 
ay E CARPET TR 
THEY LARGEST AND roWe ak OOLLECTION EVEK 
ag tt OF WIL 8. AXMINSTERS, AND 
PLUSH CARPETS FOR PAR- 
PP ORS AT EQUALLY LOW PRICE 


MATTINGS, 


A CARGO JUST PMY ORTATION ous OWN DIRECT 
6,000 ROLLS WH ae ut K AND FANCY 
oF r) 


We, DIFFEREN © PAT NS OF eINE Farner. 


TINGS, FROM $8 PER ROLL OF # YA 


UPHOLSTERY. 


NEW GOODS. NEWSTYLES. BOTTOM PRIOES. 
10 PIECES OF SILK PLUSH AT $1.75 PER YARD; 


60 PIECES SILK WORTH “AT $2 PER YARD; 
&0 PIECES Tay Wok USH AT 8t AND 81.25 


B TUK Wate de ouRT fAINS AT 





boo PAIRS TU 
1000 PAIRS oF LACE CURTAINS, H eROM @1 PER 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& co. 
SIXTH-AVENUE AND UTH-ST. 








FRENCH NOVELTIES. 


JUST OPENED. 

Comprising New Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Vellings, 
Jewelry, Pans, Siik Hosiery; and Jouvin’s Kid and 
Suede Gloves a Specialty. 

J. H. GROJEAN, 
1192 Broadway. New York. 





Chas. Gossage 
i Co. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS, 
State and Washington Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


We desire to offer to purchasers residing at a distance 
the superior facilities and advantages of our 


“Mail Order Department,” 


Assuring them of faithful and prompt service. 

Its organization is such t@at every advantage to be 
derived from a personal visit is secured to the cus- 
pan whose wanis and preferences are clearly ex- 


aed. 

Prntended to be of practical service to its patrons, it 
invites correspondence concerning ali wants, however 
small. Cutaingeee and price lists, being of no perma- 

ften ish inform to those who read 


our large and rich stock complete pie and 
more favorable prices, within the reach of those who 


ORDER BY MAIL. 





Great Slaughter! 
3,000 ROLLS 
New China Mattings, 


BOUGHT AT THE RECENT LARGE AUCTION 
SALES 


ATA teat 


00, $6.76, A Wd _ i AU ~f got ; 
5, 5.5, 86.00, $0.50, 


“He P. WILLIAMS & CCMPANY, 


246 und 250 CANAL STKEET, 
BETWZEN BROADWAY AND CENTEK STREET, 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, ANO CHILDREN 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Handkerchiefs 


IN BOTH SILK AND THE FINE@T LINEN, MOST- 
LY OUR OWN DESIGNS, 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected linen, 
and the buttonholes are hand-made. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Shirts made te order. Unlaundried, at 99 cents 
Laundried, at $1.24, $1.49 and $1.99, 
Consult Catalogue, or send for instructions about 
self-measurement, 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGTER 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF 


R. H, MACY & 00. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS. 


BLACK and WHITE SHEPHERD CHECKS at 9. a 

ard 
" WOOL. FILLED POPLINS in BLACK and WHITE 
PLAIDS, 12c.; regular zic. quality. 

WOOL-FILLED FANUY DRESS PLAIDS, lic. 

Double width GERMAN VELOURS, 37c. ; worth 65c. 

45-inch FRENUH ALL-WOOL PLAID NUN’S VELL- 
ING, 50c.; worth 85c. 

FRENCH FOULE BROCHE PATTERNS, to com- 
pine with plain goods to match, at 9c, and $1.10. 

64-inch JACQUARD CLOTHS, pure wool, 98c. ; always 
been $1.25 a yard. 

Donble-fold LADIES’ CLOTHS, PURE WOOL, full 
line of colors, 29¢. a yard; actually worth f0c. 

Imported PIN-AEAD MOHAIR CHECKS, 12Xc.; 
elsewhere 25c. 

86-inch ALL-WOOL LADIES’ 
colors, 44c.; worth 85c. 

Fine ENGLISH BODY CASHMERES, all the leading 
colors, 4c. a yard. 

Extra heavy POPLINETTES, all colors, 9c. a yard. 


SATEENS AND WASH FABRICS. 


OF THESE GOODS WE HAVE AN IMMENSE AS- 
SORTMENT. 


LADIES’ SUITS 


and Wraps: also Misses’ Suits and 
Wraps. 


LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS, ALL WOOL, $4.75. 
LADIES’ BUN1ING SUITS, 83.50. 

LADIES’ NUNS’ VEILING SUITS, $8.75. 
TAILOR-MADE TRICOT SUITS, 811, $13 and $15. 


LADIES’ WRAPS IN CLOTH, BROCADE VELVETS, 
SILKS, etc, 


DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK ALL-SILK RHADAMES, Guinet make, 88, ; 
welt worth $1.25; at $1.10, well worth $1.50, 

%-inch extra heavy BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKE» 
$1.25; have been 82. 

BLACK LYONS GROS GRAIN at 65c., worth 9c. ; 
at 81, worth $1.50. 

BLACK ALL-SILK DRESS SATINS, 22 inches wide, 
$1.50; worth $2.75. 

100 pieces GUACE, STRIPE, and CHECK SUMMER 
SILKS, 49c.; worth 65c. 

CHANGEABLE DIAGONAL 8TRIPE SILKS, 39c., 
that cost 60c to import. 

BLACK ana COLORED BROCADE SILK, new de- 
signs, $1; elsewhere $1.50. 

400 pieces SILK VELVETS, all the leading shades, 
Sic. and $1.34 a yard. 


PARASOLS 
AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


In every conceivable shape and color, and at the 
very lowest prices. 

Fice SATIN COACHING PARASOLS, 10 ribs and 
fancy handle and tassel, at $1.39. 

Elegant SATIN CANOPY PARASOLS, fine shades, 
$1.95; worth double, 

ALL-SILK BROCADE PARASOLS, 
chang:able silk lining, at $4; very cheap. 

Fine BLACK SATIN PARASOLS, lined with silk, 
trimmed with handsome lace, $3 each, 

CHILDREN’S FANCY PARASOLS, 2Ic. to $3.50. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 311} to 821 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 


CLOTHS, mixed 


10 rib and 








The Largest and Finest Stock ot 


SPRING GOODS 


willbe found in all our various departments. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Costumes, Wraps, and Dress- 
Goods. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
Now ready, will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication to any lady living at a 
distance from the city, 





Mention this paper when ordering. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave, 


W.&4J. Sloane. 


CARPETINGS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF AXMINSTERS, WIL- 
TONS, MOQUETTES, BRUSSZLS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, AND INGRAINS, IS NOW BEING OF- 
FERED AT UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


WE BAVE JUST RECEIVED OUR SPRING IM. 
PORTATIONS OF FURNITURE COVERINGS, CUR- 
TAINS AND CURTAIN MATERIALS IN ALL THE 
NEW POPULAR COLORINGS. 

ALSO FRENCH, SWISS AND 
LACE CURTAINS. 

WINDOW SHADES MADE AND PUT UPIN tHe 
BEST MANNER, on MATERIAL FURNISHED. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AT- 
TENTION. 


Broadway, {8th and (9th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


NOTTINGHAM 
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Her Majesty's Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCHRINE. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
——OFr—— 
Chemists and Perfumers, 


AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


Her Reyal | Highness the Pripcess of Wales, 
Grace the Duchess of bu 
ale, The “Marchionens of 


Counters if f Dufferin Mrs, Gladstone, Mrs. 
Cornwa) est, Senora Diaz, wife of 
the President of Mexico, and thela 

dies of the highest Court circles. 








For the Toilet and Complexion. Keeps the skin 
soft and delicate and free from disfiguring eruptions, 
Modifies and checks wrinkling. Guaranteed free from 
harmful ingredients. Price, One Dollar. 





THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 38 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 


t”* Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. ag 


TRAVEL. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications, 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum. 
mer Homes" and a copy of “ Gems of the Northwest,” 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Paul, Minneapolis, etc., ask for “A Tale of 
Nine Cities," These publications contain valuable 
information which can be obtained in no other way. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGO DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND YonDONDER: ek 


EVERY THURSDAY, 
Al Clyde amet steamers and most excellen 











t aecom- 

m ons, but no sdvance in rates, First Cobia only 

) A 76, accordin, state- tions. 

ons, $1lu to o eta. Second Ca! (amidships), 
oyprzinine me 7 (- Saoursions, . Stee 
est ra No live — jal ra 


Plane ei No. 38 Brondwas. wee, Agents, 


Parcels, kages, Freie ay Vebuaties forwarded 
all Re Europe, at ht and it rates, by BaLpwin’s 
UROPE«N EXPRESS. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpe- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the the receipt of dno dolla end 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 93 50 


Weekly Wlarket Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, April Uth, 186.) 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice...........++ -6 @11K% 
Santos, Fair to Good...........- «ees BY@ 9% 
ae Ee eeidees sdecny veon Sevesees @22 
i ccpheeshenens - os eseee LEK @ITK 
Maracaibo.. ....... osbeses esfeceede @12 
Laguayra..... 600 ecbeebeseeecedes -.» 8 @12 
TEA. 
Bis dacdnacessecvetass stbidese -. 14 @40 
gouns Hyson. bes ghadtceenecoeuees +---14 @O60 
EE dinse websckkeos *4 Re FC 
GROWER csccccs cece cosvecwetse 16 @65 
err peexued --- 16 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......... - eee —@ 5% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... ene bsasanbocal 64@— 
Se : 
Powdered...... nvemenie 6 @6 
eb cincesee senees ° 1G @6 1-16 
Waire.—Mould A. eecevccene —@=— 
I os ciusuedean sailapsell @ 5% 
aR semeenkenes eee A4G@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
Beikninwdasseecccssccecaseceesseves 18 @20 
“ Refined....c.00e ° o+ee18 @21 
© GQROREET. cveccccccocecsceseccesc 20 @25 
|) Ee évenneoneneees 18 @36 
New Orleans.......... oveeresccccces 30 @52 
FISH. 
Savant Cad Guat, Gee. &—-—@ 450 
Grand Ba. « Cod...........- «—-—@ 8175 
Mackerel, Wot} 1 Mass........ + 22 00 @ 24 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........+. 11 560 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 350 @ 4 00 
Dor Tesste®...cccccccccccecce -- 9@-—M 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 








Four: 
Sour Extras and Patents. $300 @#4 50 
ae ... 285 @ 8 60 
Bu oe ae eid nie 840 @ 8 65 
0 dic i, per 

fine Wik Srna head oewee @ 3 90 
on tae, Wecbuhobvsheoge @ 5 2% 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’s 375 @ 4 00 
Minneso Me Keapenee 15 @ 4 80 
Spring ce Pekenia®: 515 @610 
ood to "choses Spring 

Wheat, Extras........... 400 @ 425 
Ex. a r Td, Ohio, and 

ME PET ST eee Ye @ 4 50 
O. Round Hoo Ex. (8 = 400 @440 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & »450 @62 
Missouri and Ill., choice.... 450 @ 4 75 

“ fancy.... 481 @ 6 00 

oo Extra Brands.... 460 @ 4 30 
inter Wheat, “Patents”, 5615 @ 6 00 
White Wheat’ Michigan Ex. 4 60 @ 4 85 

SOUTHERN ILOUB: 

BRIRR. ccscccce saneneubens + £90 @5 25 
Family...... 9000+ ccccseees 5620 @ 6 50 
WR so cccece vets v0te00 CW OCS 

BRyr Frovr: 

Diirecenne errr em » FF 
Bupertine.......ccces eee 410 @ 4 50 
285 @ 3 25 

846 @ 3 40 

$30 @—— 

8106 @ — 

106 @— 

Red, He. 'B.cccocvces 1 00 @ 1 Wi 
— Sve 55% 

_ @— — 

White, Bo8,..ccccccccccecee _ ie _ 
w— 45 @— 46 

u— 43 @— 48 

eoeccess 41 @— 42 

Ryz: 

Btate....... véeadieee aeneou — — -—@-— 
WeSterD... cccee cece cece — Q—— 

BEANS: 

Mediums....... coeeeseee - 140 @145 

Marrows...... ocecccecce 175 @1 80 

BOR cvcccccces es se 

Green, prime, #push....... 125 @— — 
PROVISIONS. 

ORK : 

Ordinary Mess...... eoeee 1800 @— — 
New Mess.........+.e0 —— @ i8 25 
Family Mess, City...... -—— @ 18 50 


Prime Mess, Western,... 1275 @ — — 
Bacon 


D. By Long Clears...... sovcccsee = @ 6K 

D, 8., BSEs CRATE ccccccccccccs — @ 6% 

D. 8., Shoulders............000: . 54@ 6 
Cur Mats: 

Smoked Hams......... — =e — ill 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 6%@ — — 
MILL FEED. 

(we om per 100 me) 
Bran, 40 1bs.........00066.8 — @8 — 95 
Shorts, 60 lbs .. asvehesoee = @ — % 
Middling, $0 to 100 ibs... — 90 @ 100 
8 WMO. ccccccccsccccee 100 @ 1066 
Rye saad tsipbea eoeee — 95 @ 100 
Screenings...... sooee —-— 1 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton......... — @ 388 50 
Cotton Meal, r ton.. 25 00 @ 4% 15 

HA AND STKAW os 


Hay, No. 1, prime, per aa ® 1 1s 





110 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ @ 10 
Hey, Sow 8, medjum . “ @—- 

ay, Shipping . @— 8 

i Clover 60 « @— s 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ sa @ — 9 
Btraw, No.1, Kye “ a @ — 95 
Straw, No.dttye “ “ @ — 5 
Straw Oat “| oe —O @ — 60 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 


cee” grdinary to prs 


gute ie ? 














LARD. 


Steam refin Tb......---.8— TH @ — — 
Continent nett, a -) 


eee ee eeeereeeeee 














South American............++ 1%@ — — 
CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy.......... soooee LILYKQ@QURH 
State eee light skims, prime to 1 @% 
State Sarenk oa fair to good, . .5 @6 
Ohio flat, prime to choice... . 9 @10 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good.. 7 @? 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice........+ i @2X% 
EGGs. 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. 144@ — 
Western, fresh-laid....... ecocs cee = @ fk 
GRAN cis 0 05 vistas o cee ctinesncnn ——- @- 
RESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair wo choice..... + sell @— 4 
Oa wee Philadelphia. nes<00 0 24 w— 30 
ckens, Philadelphia, per lb...—15 @— 28 
DOWD ci ctdivrdewsbesse cdsiercbede tt @— 14 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, BREE 5 r5ncmpee . 600 @ 7 50 
Potatoes, new, Florida.. -- 800 @ 7 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per ~ _ Satelpe - 6 00 @ 6 50 
Turnips, Ruseia.............- -. — 40 @— 60 
Onions, per DDI ....ccscccccece . § 50 @ 5 
Spinach, per bbi.. Peres coer croves 2 50 @ 4 00 
Asparagus, per banch.......... — # @— 65 
Beets, Bermuda, per crate...... 2 26 @ 2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN | FRUIT, 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl...... 225 @ 2 50 
Baldwins, i’ 8 OD @ 3 2% 
“ Greenings, “ “ 4 2 25 @ 4 296 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 3 75 
Strawberries, Fla., per qt.....— 30 @— 40 
Florida Uranges..........+++++ 00 @ 4 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, e- 
Ree oo — 
Pecans, per Ib.....-. vesscceeee™, OD. 6 
, DOMESTIC ORIED ¥RUiT. Ke— 7 
Sh cibbevaevepwie one Cccerse = — 
Peaches, Peoled........0.ssese: -— 7 @—11% 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 6 8 
Peaches, Evaporated........ oe. —18 @—26 
Blackberries........ .ssssececes —10 @—1054 
Wi cis wetaesssheses sesesee — WK@—12 
Raspberries... ..........++- sesee 2B @—25 
WOOL MARKET, 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. ocodeede -28 
ea Far 27 
‘Coarse and nel, bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
ernadueonsncssabeovareteieee 85 @40 
N. Pe Mich., and ind., | on Decadaved 40 p41} 
Rseeteees 85 
“ “ “ ponent 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX...40 
p< SA 48 
“ ” ae S Pererey: 
“ “ “ Fe.3.... BB 
« “ “ common... ..80 
Burry at value, it 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Boda, per lb......... 


Sulphate of Ament, per lb.. 
Sulphate of Potash 

Muriate of Potash 
Kasnit 


eee eeReR eee eeerr yy 





eeeeeeee 


H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : : 
Potato Fertilizer 
Wheat ” 
ae i RE 
AA Ammoniated congenial 

phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 

Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 

2. _ assess 
w me - 08) hate, 
per 2,000 lbs _— 


eee eeereeeee 


Ss SSS sss 


i. SS 658 8a5 


sete eeeteeee 


R 
3 


se eeeeneee 


 conen TET TET 80 00 

Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Mea', per 2,000 Ibs...... . 80 00@388 00 

Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 

Lister Bros.’ Specialties ; 
Standard 8Sup-rphosphate. . -& 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd — 
U.S. 1 
Ground Bone 


ee eeeeee 


Tobacco éo ° 
Buck wheat “ 32 WW@35 
Mapes F. aud P. G. Co.'s Specialties ; 
Potato Manure,...... ¢00cedeece 
Oorn cnceqeoosweqedes e 
Vegetable ‘* ° 
Complete “A” Brand.. peebéone 
Matiene Carbon Works’ Special- 
ties: 
Homstead Superphosphate. . 
Homstead Tobacco Grower. . 
Banner Raw Bone Flour.. 

A, L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 

—— Clark & Co.'s Bpecial- 

e8 
Americus Superphosphate. . 
Roya) Bone Phosphate. 
Americus Potato Fertilizer, . 
Fish and Potash........... 
Americas Pure Bone Meal... 


ASHES.—We quote 4@41/ conte for Pot 
534 @6 for Pearl, 





seas 


Sssss 288 S88 s885 & 


SkeSS S88 ees 


GREATAMERICAN he ete 
‘t mPa 


rte 


wets ae Go} 
pet 


vearen bee OO Bigar tia at 
THE GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO« 
P. 0. Box 29. *1 and 8&8 Vesey &, New York 
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VAMDERBERON WELLE A COMPARY., 
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Iusurance, 
INSURING WOMER. 


Two years ago last February the 
Women’s Mutual {nsurance and Accident 
Company of America began business. Its 
report for 1884 shows that the assets have 
shrunk in the year from $3,082 to $1,978; 
income was $26,665; disbursements were 
$27,768; of which $16,018 went for com- 
missions; the cash in bank was $1,075, 
against which stood $505 due for salaries 
and office expenses. For unpaid claims 
($1,955 was actually paid during the year) 
a liability of $5,100 was reported; but we 
find reckoned in ‘ other assets” $655 due 
and unpaid on memberships in force, $2,- 
109 assessments due and unpaid, and $3,- 
654 due from members for claims not as- 
sessed. Officers returned $252 from their 
salaries for 1883, besides $2,596 advanced 
by ‘“‘ officers and others”; and this is prob- 
ably entered as a liability ; but it seems odd to 
find among the disbursements $866 ‘ ad- 
vanced to officers and agents to be repaid 
out of salaries or commissions”; for the 
society is in no position to turn money- 
lender. Another queer item in disburse- 
ments is $5,412 assessments returned to 
members, the assessments received being 
only $3,208. Of the net $18,371 received 
from members, $16,018 went for commis- 
sions; of the $2,353 remaining, $1,290 went 
to medical examiners. As $20,400 expenses 
of management had to come out of $18,371, 
besides death losses of $1,955 (and as ‘‘ one 
from naught you can’t,” even in an institu- 
tion managed by ladies) the balance for 
1883 suffered and the lady founders and 
managers had to make advances to help the 
society which English advertisements call 
‘*a going concern.” 

A going concern, certainly; evidently so 
much so that itis about gone. What can 
be said of such pitiful attempts to do busi- 
ness, upon assumptions that are not 
founded upon fact, according to a plan 
which has never succeeded, and, in the na- 
ture of things, never can succeed, by per- 
sons who have no knowledge of and apti- 
tude for the business of insurance? It is 
pitiful floundering—one can hardly avoid 
calling it monkeying—in finance; but the 
‘*monkey bridge,” to which the assessment 
scheme is sometimes likened, deserves more 
respectful treatment; for there is no evi- 
dence that the leaders in that are self- 
chosen. The bridge building is conducted 
with an instinct which is almost scientific 
in accuracy, and the bridge accomplishes 
its purpose, not breaking until every mon- 
key is over the gap. Insurance companies, 
managed by men, are men's companies. 
They discriminate against women. They 
certainly do, as they discriminate against 
the old, the sickly, the Negro, the dwellers 
in unhealthy climates, and the mem- 
bers who omit to pay renewals. They 
are fat and arrogant monopolists, insisting 
that ‘ the people” shall pay their heavy 
rates, and discriminating against all who 
cannot or will notdo this. The logic—we 
might say the feminine logic, only that the 
logic of the reasoning male sex is just as 
bad in this matter as that of the non-rea- 
soning and impulsive female—is that there 
must be special organizations started to end 
the monoply and prejudice. Insure females 
at the same rates as men; sprend the be- 
nevolent protection over the sick with the 
well; make ‘popular prices” which any- 
body can pay without self-denial; rub 
out the color-line. Good. But go further. 
Rub out the more hateful money-line, too. 
Give us banks to lend without asking ques- 
tions; railroads without gentlemanly con- 
ductors and ticket sellers; merchants who 
exact noreturo; life without labor. Bring 
the Golden Rule in right now. 

A consummation to be prayed for and 
waited for, but not to be expected in our 
day. Insurance is not benevolence, but 
hard business. Put the benevolence in and 
leave the business out, and the scheme dies 
out. The sentiment which berates the 
charges for being oppressive, and de- 
nounces discrimination against classes that 
have been found by experience to be rela- 
tively unprofitable, is of the same sort as 
that which denounces insurance companies 
for ever asking questions of a widow. A 
widow's claim is no better than any other 
claim; it is either just or unjust, and the 





ownership doesnot affect its quality; the 
company which should plume itself on 
gallantry to the sex would soon find itself 
deserted by the present class of critics; for 
even the prospective widows would want 
companies that are managed on business 
principles. 

A women’s society, to insure women, is an 
absurdity. If managed correctly as a busi- 
ness, it offers nothing which existing com- 
panies do not offer, and is thus unnecessary ; 
and, if not so managed, its failure is certain. 
Sccieties for insuring distinct classes are 
subject to the same objection. A store for 
the exclusive sale of some one article of 
merchandise—butter, for example—is ra- 
tional and practical; for a butter merchant 
may acquire special knowledge of that 
article, and may be able to offer induce- 
ments to buyers from himself knowing how 
to buy. Buta butter store started for the 
express purpose of selling butter to stone- 
masons or bank clerks would be a flat ab- 
surdity; and so would a co-operative store, 
started by stone-masons or bank clerks to 
supply butter to those classes. As applied 
to life insurance, the comparison is too 
weak ; for life insurance is not a commodity 
which can be bought cheaper by co-opera- 
tion. Nobody can get any ‘advan- 
tage” in it over anybody else. Its 
operating expenses are an incident, and 
comparatively trivial. Good management 
is, of course, vital to success; but the es- 
sence of itis to collect what the mortality 
calls for— $1,000 per $1,000. Neither good 
fortune nor good management can greatly 
or permanently alter this cost, and no 
method or combination can evade or mol- 
lify it. If the cost is collected, you have 
substantial and permanent insurance, the 
management being good; if it is not col- 
lected, the insurance fails. A pound 
weighs a pound, whether for widows, capi- 
talists, painters, book-keepers, women, or 
anybody else, and calling twelve ounces a 
pound does not make it so. This is the 
gist of the thing, and it has been so stated 
in these columns hundreds of times. Yet as 
long as some men are unscrupulous, and 
other men are ignorant or credulous, there 
will be those who will hold up twelve ounces 
(or perhaps six) and triumphantly descant 
upon how much less this *‘ pound” costs 


than the extortionate old-line sixteen 
ounces. 


_— 





MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tne publication of the mortality experi- 
ence of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is the third publication of 
the kind by alarge mutual company, and 
covers a larger observation of insured lives 
than either of the others. The experience 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York from 1843 to 1874 covered 
thirty-one years of active business, 
and brought under observation 6578,- 
112 years of exposed life. The expe- 
rience of the Mutual Benefit covered its 
business from 1845 to 1879, a period 
of thirty-four years, and brought under 
observation 568,940 years of exposed life. 
The Connecticut Mutual experience, just 
published, covers the period from 1846 to 
1878, a period of thirty-two years, and in- 
cludes 843,083 years of exposed life. More 
than seven per cent. of the lives assured by 
the Connecticut Mutual were those of 
females, and the mortality upen female 
lives has been treated separately in this 
volume. Inthe Mutual Life’s experience 
the proportion of female lives was only 
about three per cent., and there was no 
separation made, while the Mutual Benefit 
had but a very few female lives, not worth 
the counting. The experience of the Con- 
necticut Mutual on female lives, as we have 
before intimated in these columns, has 
been such as to cause the company, some 
years ago, to decline such risks. The 
deaths, up to the age of forty-five, were in- 
variably above the American table; but 
after that age female are nothing better than 
male lives. 

In the experience of the three companies, 
excluding the female lives in the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, the actual deaths to the proba- 
ble deaths, American table, are represented 
by the decimals: 


Mutual Life,........ Sadbvsenwese . 799 
Mutual Benefit...... niacoed —— 
Connectiout Mutual.............. . 856 


We are going to assume here that these dif- 
ferences are caused by the difference in the 
time over which the observations extend, 





the Connecticut Mutual running four years 
beyond the Mutual Life, and the Mutual 
Benefit five years. These three companies 
represent the conservative, steady-going 
element in life insurance, and their experi- 
ence combined would give a better table of 
losses among insured lives than any now in 
use. They demonstrate the entire safety and 


substantial accuracy of both the American 
table and the Actuaries’. 

The experience of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, in common with that ofall ‘other com- 

anies, shows a greater money loss than the 

oss of life; the money loss being .879 and 
the loss of life only .856. 

This tallies with the universal expert- 
ence of companies, but the Connecticut 
Mutual has gone a step beyond other com- 
panies in its analysis, and shows that this 
excessive money loss occurs at certain ages, 
or rather upon the older ages, and that in 
the earlier years the mortality loss exceeds 
the money loss. The two are affected also 
as they could not but be affected by paid-ups. 
One thousand dollars being taken as the 
unit of insurance, of course any deaths 
where less was paid would reduce the ratio 
of money loss to death loss, while payments 
exceeding one thousand dollars would 
increase it. The larger the policy written, 
therefore, the greater will be the dispro- 
portion between the money loss and the 
life loss, and if companies could not, by a 
selection of lives, reduce the death rate 
below that of the tables upon which their 
premiums are based, it would be necessary 
for them to either write smaller policies, or 
to do what has more than once been sug- 
gested, construct tables upon amounts in- 
sured, instead of upon lives. In discussing 
this discrepancy between lives and amounts 
Mr. Welles, the actuary, says: 

‘* A comparison of the ratios of losses by lives 
and by amounts to the exposures, shows at 
one that at certain ages an undue proportion of 
the deaths fell among those insured for 
smaller amounts, while, at other ages, the 
dearths fell largely among heavier insurers. 
For example, for ages 7—20 the averege amount 
insured on each life exposed was $2,304.10, 
while on the lives deceased it was only $1,895.10 ; 
while for ages 66—70 the average amount in- 
sured On lives exposed was $2,827.67, while on 
lives deceased it was $38,248.65. That this 
could have been the result of a mere chance 
seems improbable when we consider the extent 
of the experience from which the results are 
deduced, and even more when we note the 
uniformity of the results, age by age. Thus 
comparing Tables III and XIX, we find that, for 
ages under 30, the ratio of loss to exposure by 
lives exceeds that by amounts for sixteen ages, 
and is less for one age only; while for the fif- 
teen ages, 56—70, the ratio of loss by amounts 
is in excess for fourteen ages, and less for only 
one age. A part ofthe difference at the early 
ages is due to the excessive death rate under term 
policies, which were mostly for small amounts, 
The results at some other ages are affected by 
the losses under paid-up policies. If, however, 
we compare Tables V and XXI, which include 
only premium-paying life and endowment insur- 
ance, we shall still find considerable differences 
in the one direction for ages 7—25, and in the 
other direction for ages 56—75. 

“These results suggest the question whether 
those who insure for large amounts, often, per- 
haps generally, men of good incomes and living 
well, but involved in the cares and burdened 
with the responsibilities of great business enter- 
prises, are more liable than other men to break 
down and die at about these latter ages.” 

The company suffered largely under 
term policies, the loss being more than 
twice as —_ as among male lives 
insured under other forms of policies. This 
is largely attributed by Mr. Welles to 
special risks upon Californians in the early 
years of the gold fever. He says: 

“It does not follow from the high mortality 
experienced under term policies that the busi- 
ness resulted in a money loss to the company. 
The extra premium required for permits cover- 
ering risks not covered by the policy contract 
amounting in the year 1851 to over $38,000, and 
in the course of the company’s business to over 
$500,000, a considerable share of which, in the 
earlier years of the company’s history, was re- 
ceived from term policies, would probably more 
than offset the increased mortality. The table 
furnishes, however, a good illustration of the 
fact that there are special risks to be in- 
curred under hfe insurance policies, and 
a warning against the folly of remov- 
ing all sestrictions upon such risk, Such 
risks, especially if temporary, always have 
sought and always will seek the cheapest insur- 
ance obtainable, and will gravitate to the com- 
pany taking them at ordinary rates, rather than 
to acompany charging a sufficient extra pre- 
mium ; and, quite possibly, in sufficient numbers 
to cause serious loss. A careful analysis of the 
companies’ experience under policies involving 
special risks would have afforded very interesting 
and valuable results ; but the labor involved was 
80 great as to render such an investigation im- 
practicable.” 

This may be taken as an intimation that 
the Connecticut Mutual is not yet prepared 
to let down the bars, and write policies 
everywhere and without restrictions. 

Tables XI and XII are in some re- 
spects the most interesting in the book, 
as they give what, we believe, has never be- 
fore been attempted, a classification of lives 
by nativity and occupation: Taking all 
ages together, natives are the best risks, 
Irish the worst. The deterioration of the 
Germans with increasing age is noted as a 
most striking feature of Table XI. 

In the classification by occupation, trav- 
eling agents and commercial travelers stand 
at the head. Teachers are fourth in the 
list, and clergymen, colporteurs, and mis- 
sionaries seventh. Insurance comes in num- 
ber twenty-four, and editors and reporters, 


thirty. There are forty-nine classes, the 
last two being miscellaneous, and persong 
2 more than one occupation.—Insurance 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY UTH, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the 81et December, 188A. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 184, to 3ist December, 18#4...... $3,958,139 44 








WBBA. cccccccccccccccvccccccosese 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ............++--+++ __ 85,405,796 14 
ums marked off from 1st January, __ 
1884, to Slat December, 1884............ $4,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
period Seccccccccoccecocccces $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi- 
penses. weeeces «$787,789 4 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, apa other 8 ++ 8,776,685 00 
fosre sec by Stoeks and otherwise..  2,0u6,100 v0 
Estate and claims due the Company, 
estima at...... 00g00c cpecgspocccee 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelyabie...... 1,454,969 73 
GRRE TR BOR eccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 261,544 65 
AMOURE. 2. cc ccccccccccccccccccooccece $12,938,289 38 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstand certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereoL 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
HE MOYNE, 
CHARLES Bexnts, ADOLPHE LRMO YN 


H. H. MOO 
W, CHARLES 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELI 


W. E. DODG JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H. MAOY” N. DENTON SMITH, 
Sonn DI HEWLETT Be OR WLEY 

LIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
OHALES BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ee 


eeeeeeeeene - 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885...92,546,012 96 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
for the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1984. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Balance, January ist, 1884, trom last ac 





COUME,. ....ccccccccccccccces coccccessecovooses $50,432,249 73 
INCOME. 
Premiums. ......-.seeseees sere 812,081,330 22 
Interest tand Rents... -.-.e0+-+ 2,972,149 83 16,008,480 05 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
4 ime by Death and Matured Endow- 
oe oes is Havvendar’ Valuss, and’ Anue: “OO 
jurren ™ 
Divid = aAehd enenbercegeedoncectens coeesete 2,482,078 30 
Discounted NS ER 12,040 77 71 
Total Paid O Gapita os cstey hatin’ 87,194,787 O07 OT 
Dividend on Capttal,..........-.ceeereseeees oo 
Premium on Sesuritios charged off....... sia: 060 68 
Commissions, Advertising, at and 
Exonee = es eReagbeSeehseenne-suees . 1,215,549 91 
Goneral Expenees.......cs.eeccevee ceeeeeece 040,641 10 
Btate, Sounty, and City ‘Taxes........... ° 125,971 oi 
| Disbursements............ 89 898,009 12 
Fetn ces Dec. Bist, 1884, to” 
ET OOM vcnevecccsccscossoes $55.537,720 46 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS, 
ds and Mortgages. ..........sesseeecceee $15,494,726 72 
Row York RB +. Pstate, including the 
Equitable Bauaing and purchases un- 
Eek TOBOOTRTOs 050 0 occ 00s cecgcceezececesce 6,676,095 11 
Unite “stat Stocks. State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
laws of the State a OP WEncedacccase 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 
(moarket value, 7 EIN bn ch00 ccasensoce 5,319,641 08 
Real «state outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other 
SE ROPE AP MOORE PERE AMT RANE M 4,016,146 56 


Csah fn Banks and Trust Companies, at 

interest; and in panna — eae 

and inveated).. oo «+++ 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commiasions............-..... 210,872 29 
— om Agents on account of Pre- 








SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 
Premium Receipts, $11,268,850 76 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 8t., 
Bcston; 513 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jrey - = 

oe In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 








21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ogmiizneal {BIOokiyp or Soar aud Mon yee Bia 


Reserve for reinsurance........ eo 10 
Reserve for ail other claims... 448,586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash......... - 1,000.000 0 

Net Surplus........... grenecodeceseos 1,535,221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..04.098.801 og 


This Oompany under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two Safety Funas together equa! §1.2800,000, 








ducts its busi 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
3. CO. Moore, 24 peeve 


Sek, aa 





Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
a ce Sennen 


Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Ulains...... baawe $2,257,176 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,t08 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 
eee 





Yo ssi eianbetiabebeinetbarseere 112,083 57 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... rit 85 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance 
37,486)... ee cece eeces 382,727 Ov 
Deferred Premiums.. * 1,071,294 Wo 
Total Assets, December 3ist 
Scena Reten aces nina. poile $55-161,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at 4 per cent.......... $47,549,728 44 
Claims bys — (proofs not 
perfected). .....cccccccccsece 128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 


urplus, aOR 1884. $10,483. 617 10 10 
of which the proportion contributed (as 
puted) by Policies in general class is $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed ( 
computed) by Policies in Tonune A ‘is 6,408,861 60 
$6.686 617 10 10 
Upon the New York State Standard’ 4 " 
cent. interest, the Sutplusis..... 813-7: 730,332 713 
New pesuranse * written in 
tageeees ze $84,877,057 0U 


hccennanpaicaneieieanimadtwened $309, 409,171 00 
ANCHEASE OF 1884 OVER ny 





Premium Income.................. ‘8 1-29 
Gurplas, Legal "standar on hase: 278 8 
Assets e Bist, 1, 


Contested ‘Claims. ann - NONE. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed b y poli- 
cies in the Genera) class, reversionary divideras will 

eclared, avsilable on rettlement ot next annual 
pre mium, to ordinary participatin policies. From 
he undivided surplus contributed d by policies in the 
Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their respective anaue premiums aes due. 


KO. W. PHILLIPS, 
$72 G. Van CIskE, 3 Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Henry B. Hyde, Daniel D, Lord 
James W. Alexander, James M. Halsted, 
Louis Fitzgerald, Horace porter, 
Henry A, Hurlbut, George De F. L, Day, 
Henry G. Marquand, Ashbel RE 
William A. Wheelock, Parker Haudy, 
Henry Day, Jobn A. —- 

arcellus Hartley, Jobn D. Venok 

ohn Sloane, Robert nox Kennedy, 

enry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly, 
Gueuarey M pew, Cornelius. i Bliss, 
Churles G, Landen, George C. 
Henry 8. Terbell, William B. Kendall, 
Thomas 8. Young, Semuel Borrowe, 
B. Williamson William Walker, 
George W. Carleton, E. W. Lambert, 

F. Rando ph, J. F. De Na 

John D. McCook, W. Whitewrizht, 

Alanson if E. Boudinot Colt, 
m, Alexander, William M. Bliss, 
Stephen Ml. Phillips, Edward W. Scott. 
Robert Bliss, 

OLIVER AMES, pe ACE C. FITZ, B 
THOMAS A. DDLE. RGE H. 1. STUART, 


T, DE POOLE. Phat delphi 
HENRY R WOLGOTT) Donne Oma 


honor AGEN, Parts, Manchester Eng. 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg 

HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
calms BanUar BokROWE, ip View Ph PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM ALEXA ROEE oyeees 


W. LAM IT D. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W, SCOTT, SUPERINTENDEN 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bend. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrppeEns, Sec. 








Liabilities..........0.c:..-+. 14,100,116 37 


on Surplus........... -.82,30 395,460 73 73 


The att toe of_the public is called to the New 
Feature = jEatdowment Fol adopted by this ° 


6 

me a eretofore cha ed for wpe e Life Po - 

clee. These policies participate in thes onual distri- 

vtion of surplus, and are rubject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of | 

eb Surrender gad paid up insurance values in- 


ndpiaphlete ete explanatory oft of the By Feature may be 
my an 


_PiaeOFFice SQUARE, BOSTON 








Pewee eeseseee 


-_———- — 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)..........+0- ‘ $10,000,00 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,817,839. 
1881, 2,018,208. 1881, 2,452,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1883, 2,268,092, 1883, 2,719,863, 
1884, 9,257,175, 1884, 2,971,624, 

Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,984. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 655,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753, 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1682, 151,760,824. 
Jan, 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 229,882,596, 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCE, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
HENRY TVOK, M.D., 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


A. HUNTINGTON, ae Mod. Directors. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


ee vo” 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,147,722.19. 

SURPLUS, 
$408,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 








MANHATTAN LIFE, 


pr NEW YORK, 186 and 158 BROADWAY. 





The al Premium 
At vy- end 0 of oi the twenty yours the Company 
1 to the holder 
le the 1,000 Insurence will have been 
the net cost of 


end of the 


8. isno f 
continuance of policy after a Sr 
Cash or Paid-up Value thee 

the terms ef the New 


red for ears 833 60 

or di. .68 for rie per year. Or, if the policy 
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comes a aid: -up policy of 81 oe, Any Scher'a amount 

but ad ized ins 
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OYRUS PEOK, Secretary. po i 

8.0. TOWNSEND, See, Mtricy Dept ign rt 
OBAB. B, DU 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Corser Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,686 96. 





Ali Forms of Life and nd Bridowment Polretes Lesuea 








dn th the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at 


For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 


BROSN 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Seereta ary, OURAN, Fventont 
ako RITRFORD, Actuary 





STATKLMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McOURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31et, 1884. 
ABBETG. 20... c0cccerccerecsseseves soesereeeee Wor ereeecceeeestravevecs seevccees $108,876,178.51 
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Annuity Account. 
















































































Ann, Ann 
No. __ Payments, No. Payments. 
Anguities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, den, 
ogee deesecsecces 61 $23,134 31 eee mes 61 $23.061 63 
neni Annuities... 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. .|. 2.904 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 06 $28.565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No. Amount, 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan, 
. I aeeeeepeeces 110,999 $342,946,032 Bi. DN. conconcen oni 114 804 $51,780,285 
Riska Assumed. . -| 11,104 84,675,989 Riska Terminated.......| 7,380 25,882.736 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last gecednt.. 108 86 || By paid Death (laims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
“ Premiums received.......... =: iio ese 48 7 PS ured Endowments.... 2,490,454 ow 
“ Interest aud Rents......0..... 5,245,050 98 4 Bote’ claims— 
7.717, 215 82 
a | (dC Poe 26,926 08 
ede i ae LL 8,141,164 12 
~ usrepiavet Policies and 
i. angie os 8,087,606 17 
otal al paid | Policy -hold-t 
One omissions (payment 
pF ture. 907,846 19 
men 
* “ Premium charged o , 
Seourt Pur Chesed. 1181-388 83 
- _— and Assessments... 228,169 61 
“  & Balance to New Account 97,000,018 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
~ Claims by death not yet dus... 8020357 00 on Real Estate.. $15,978,527 96 
“ Premiums paid ti in advance. . 27,477 36 “ nited 8 States and other Bonds 84,522, =) 00 
- ——es Contingen uar- 413,771 - Se SomNeneas, Wey “a 4 
mies ig. Sink ge os Bee Rei i in Goi 
panies at interest......... 2.644, 
“ In taccrued..... ..... ++ 1,268,418 4 
“ Prem mis deterred, quarterly 
and semi-annual...,....... 1,103,115 38 
- Premiums | int transit, principally 
Nana ccount. o0en t 
“ Agents’ Balances.. oddboes 7,196 0 
y $103,876,178 51 $109,876,178 51 














NOTE —If py New York Standard of four 
is over $12.000 


New York, January 21, 1885. 


{ Hexmawn C. vow Post, 
Grorcs C. Ricwarpson 
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Wiriiam F, Bascock, 
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FREDERICK H. Cossirt, 


Samugt E. Sprovutts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samugc D, Bascock, 
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GE atc: aesvsragpieecsiteins ties $0ocopecocctoecdongs docvcccrase reece 0, coccvepecpsciOnetnname 


anda half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
divitnee will be apportioned to each pew 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Joun H. Snrwoon, otien T. Davies, 

Gzoros H, Anvrews, Repeat Sewe.y, 
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es Old und Young. 


AWAKENING. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
O Love, when, wrapped in snows, the earth lies 





sleeping, 
With ashen skies their watch above her keep- 
ing, 
My grief lies hushed and calm, 
Her hands laid paim to palm, 
Her tears within their fount fast locked from 
weeping, 


But when the violets bloom in shady places, 
When bleakest hills grow fair with Spring's 
soft graces, 
When biue-bells in the grass 
Bway to the winds that pass, 
And meek anemones lift holy faces ; 


When the warm airs set all the orchards grow- 


ing ; 
When, brimmed with rain, the little brooks are 
flowing ; 
When daisies in the sun 
A thousand shine as one, 
And on the slopes the strawberry flowers are 
blowing ; 


Then, with deep shudders from her sleep awak- 
ing, 
Her tears, like torrents, al! their bounds for- 
saking, 
Up t the bounteous skies 
Bhe lifts her hands and cries: 
‘Give back! give back! For loss my heart is 
breaking !” 


Cut of the cloudless sunshine of thy dwelling, 
Outjof the raptured song, thy voice is swelling, 
Her hands would draw thee near, 

Only once more to hear 
Beloved lips the old sweet story telling. 


I know that faith will come serenely stealing, 
And all the dark grow bright at her revealing ; 
I know that peace will stand, 
And lay her blesséd hand 
On sorrow’s head, with holiest touch of heal- 
ing. 
But, O, my loved and lost! this human sorrow 
Grows into anguish, waiting for that morrow, 
And cries : ‘‘ To-day, to-day, 
Let shadows pass away, 
Or let me too your robes immortal borrow.” 
Wiwrern Pan, Fra. 
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THE REV. JONAS ELDERBERRY’. 
VACATION. 


BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 








Tax Reverenp Jonas Exvperperry had 
preached in Fiintville twenty years, and 
had never had a vacation. Sickness and 
death had caused him to miss a few Sun- 
days now and then, and after much delib- 
eration, not entirely free from acrimony, 
the church had decided on each of these 
occasions not to deduct anything from his 
salary, a concession which was thought 
very generous, as he received seven hun- 
dred a year, and the parsonage rent free. 
Still these brief respites from labor were not 
vacations. Though a quiet man, Mr. Elder- 
berry was not without ambitions and 
dreams. He sometimes wrote short articles 
and poetry, which appeared in magazines 
and newspapers under the veil of ‘J. E.,” 
and were pronounced by the editors ‘‘ im- 
aginative.” So it was not strange that he 
often fancied. himself and his little wife, 
Matilda, going on a real vacation, and look- 
ing upon the mountains and the sea. But 
these dreams were like others he had of 
owning a reliable gold watch instead of the 
ridiculous eilver turnip that ticked away like 
a town-clock in his pocket, or of owning a 
home of which he could speak proudly as 
‘*my house.” In his sober moments—and 
moat of his life was very sober indeed—he 
never expected to have any of these dreams 
realized. 

The children that had come to the par- 
sonage had all died in infancy, and perhaps 
that was the reason that there was almost 
always some one stopping there. All the 
cousins came, even to the fourth and fifth 
degrees, and cousins reduced to their lowest 
terms, so to speak; and this abundant hos- 
pitality cost something, in spite of the fact 
that Mrs. Elderberry was the maid of all 
work; and so, notwithstanding the seven 
hundred a year, and an occasional five dol- 
lars from some editor, Mr. Elderberry’s 
only bank stock was afew hundreds in 
what was called expressively, ‘‘ back sal- 
ary.” 

Flint ville, though an old place, was little 
more than one long street, lined with white 





houses, well hidden from the road by 
honey-locusts and poplars. The Orthodox 
Meeting-house bad received sundry coats 
of paint; but, in other respects, was just 
as it was the first time Mr. Elderberry 
entered it. The people were conservative, 
and the orthodox were the most conserva- 
tive in the place; so they quietly ignored 
the smart little pine box, called ‘‘ The 
Church,” which had sprung up on one side 
of them, and the squat brick building 
around the corner, called the Hallelujah 
Chapel, and resisted innovations. 

The Rev. Julius Surplice, rector of ‘‘ The 
Church,” took a vacation in July; but as he 
was an unmarried man, it was supposed he 
spent the time with his parents. As for 
the Chapel, its ministers came and went too 
often to need a vacation; while in Flint- 
ville, as Mr. Elderberry read his sermons, 
it was kaown that he wrote them; but-any 
male member of his flock, if asked his 
opinion of such labor, would have said: 
‘*Tt must be easy enough to sit in the 
house, and write things out of your head, 
if you have been to college.” As for the 
women, while they considered sermon- 
writing too deep for the female mind, they 
yet considered it something of the nature 
of woman's work, not a definite business, 
but an occupation to be taken up at odd 
moments, as knitting, or patchwork, when 
nothing more important was going on. 

* Natuse cannot endure everlasting dreoping,” 
and Mr. Elderberry had twice asked 
for a vacation without success, when 
Mr. Whitaker, of Chicago, after doing 
something very sharp in corn, sent hia wife 
to Flintville, to visit her father, Deacon 
Billings. ‘‘I never heard of a minister's 
preaching through August!” she ex- 
claimed, lifting her bejeweled bands. 
And the next Sunday, the long-desired ya- 
cation was granted, although Squire Pogg 
opposed it, saying, if he hired a man to 
hoe corn, he did not expect him to skip 
every other row. 

‘*Where shall we go, Matilda?” said Mr. 
Elderberry, the next morning. _ 

‘*We!l” exclaimed Mrs. Elderberry, trem- 
ulously. ‘It’s your vacation, Jonas. I—I 
don’t see how I can leave. There’s the 
hens, and the house, and the missionary 
bed-quilt; and Cousin Alzina liable to come 
auy day.” 

**My dear,” said Mr. Elderberry, with 
full eyes, ‘‘if I go anywhere, you shall ac- 
company me.” 

Thursday evening came; but Mr. Elder- 
berry had not succeeded in obtaining a 
cent from the *‘ back salary.” He had been 
asked exactly fifty-two times where he was 
going, and when he would start; and there 
was in his pocket-book fifteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

‘* Tilda,” he said, coaxingly. 
and see Sister Martha.” 

Though Mrs. Martha Tucker had been 
like a daughter in Mr. Elderberry'’s father’s 
house, she was the child of his mother’s 
sister. She had been married five years 
vhen he wedded Matilda, and had soon 
afterwards visited them at the parsonage. 
When she had invited them tocome and 
see her, Mr. Elderberry had always in- 
tended to do so; but the Tucker farm was 
forty miles away across the hills, the stage 
fare was an item to be considered, and his 
wife always received his remarks on the 
subject in silence. Without much thought 
about the matter, he had concluded that 
Matilda was prejudiced against his adopted 
sister, and was secretly vexed; for Martha 
was the only one of his many relatives who 
had not demanded some favor of him. 

“*T don’t want to go a-cousining,” said 
Mrs. Elderberry, with unconscious sar- 
casm. 

**You’ve never had a chance,” said Mr. 
Elderberry, dryly. ‘‘ But we've got to leave 
town before Sunday. We will only stay a 
few days, andI think Martha will be glad 
to see us.” 

Mr. Tucker’s desire to accumulate money, 
with his wife’s desire to be known as a per- 
fect housekeeper, had never been checked 
by childish fingers, and Mrs. Tucker’s nat- 
urally unsympathetic temper had hardened 
into something very frosty indeed. To un- 
pin her nice beds, and have her chairs 
thrust into new places, above all to have 
extra cooking going on, and her orderly 
plans frustrated, irritated her. If she had 
known her cousins were coming, she would 


‘* Let’s go 





have schooled herself @ little; but, as it 
was, she saw them descend from the stage 
with ill-coneealed dismay, and greeted them 
with the exclamation: ‘‘I never did!” ‘1 
wish I had brought my sermon on the ful- 
filling of the law,” said Mr. Elderberry that 
night to his wife. ‘‘ Martha says that Ze- 
land Vodecker preaches at East Gypsum, 
I remember him, and I think he keeps up 
his Hebrew.” But the next m Mr. 
Tucker hitched up his colt, and with his 
wife started for the post-office three miles 
away. It was noon when they returned, 
so the absence of the sermon on the law 
was of no consequence. Inthe meantime, 
the maid of all work had gone out to visit 
the wife of the hired man, and, in her 
hurry, had left the kitchen door open. 
The hens took advantage of the opportu- 
nity, and hopped in quietly, till the place 
was full of them. By some curious in- 
stinet, Mrs. Tucker divitied their presence 
the moment she entered the house.” There’s 
folks who wouldn’t hear a whole menagerie 
in the next room!” she exclaimed scorn- 
fully, after a vigorous use of the broom. 
‘It's precious few times l’ve ever been 
away from home; but when J have I’ve 
worked myself to skin and bones!” 

At bottom Mrs. Elderberry was a very 
determined woman, and when she said that 
evening, ‘‘ Jonas, I shall take the stage to- 
morrow for Flintville,” her husband knew 
better than to oppose her. Two days after- 
ward, when he had resolved to follow her, 
he received the following note from her: 


You must contrive, dear Jonas, to remain 
away from home the four Sundays. In the 
Orthodox organ for this week it says : ‘Mr. Jonas 
Elderberry, the pastor of that bulwark of the 
faith, the Flintville Church, is spending his 
vacation trout-fishing. All our pastors cannot, 
we know, enjoy this diversion ; but let each one 
draw near to Nature’s heart instead of hunting 
up some pulpit to supply while his church has 
generously given him time-fo x,t.’ 

“In the Flintville Clarion is the following : 
‘We have understood from parties qualified, it 
would seem, to give information on the subject, 
that our highly esteemed townsman, Mr. Elder- 
berry, unless some unusuel circumstance should 
expedite his return, will spend his vacation in 
the exercise of the piscatorial art.’” 


After spending the night in painful con- 
sideration, Mr. Elderberry determined to 
go to East Gypsum, and find acheap board- 
ing place, where, free from the distractions 
that beset the parsonage, he might write 
out some verses that were singing in his 
head, and thus pay expenses. He had 
weeded onions all day Monday, and 
stemmed currants all day Tuesday, and felt 
that in a sense he had paid his board. But 
he was conscious that Mr. Tucker and 
possibly Martha felt that he was, as they 
phrased it, ‘living on them,” and to remain 
longer was impossible. 

‘I s’pose you'll have a vacation every 
year, now your church has got started,” said 
Mr. Tucker when Mr. Elderberry announced 
his intended departure. ‘‘ You'd better 
come out in the country again. You can 
board cheap, or work for your board, if you 
want to. I’dtakeye. 1 sh’d think ’twould 
do ye good to git up an’ stir ’round after 
takin’ it easy a year.” 

Arrived at East Gypsum, Mr. Elderberry 
was directed to the house of Mrs. Mullein, 
who, it was suid, desired one more boarder. 
He was met at the door by an elderly 
woman, who proved to be Mrs. Mullein, 
Senior. 

‘Board? Yes. Professional man? Yes,” 
said the old lady, in a high staccato voice, 
as she led the way up-stairs. ‘‘We may 
suit, and we may not. Julia, my son’s wife, 
gives lessons. P’r’aps you'll find out one 
these days what sons’ wives are. When 
she aint banging the piano, or the children 
aint, the scholars are. The piano’s just 
under this room.” 

She opened the door of a torrid chamber. 

** There’s two sets o’ twins, and one odd, 
and they rampage all over the house. That's 
Julia’s idea of government. The young 
man in the room back of this is learning 
the horn, an’ when he’s home—an’ he ° al- 
ways is evenings—he practices, or reads out 
loud for his elocution. Probably you want 
@ cool room? Hem! Well! This room’d 
bake an egg after dinner; fronts west, and 
there’s a tin roof. Another one of Julia’s 
ideas. Our price is eight dollars. I think 
she wants to rent this room; but you'd!” 





better come in later and see her.” 


Mr, Elderberry did not return to Mrs. 
Mullein’s, and, after long wandering, found 
a little room in a house owned by two quiet 
spiasters. But the lot was narrow, and on 
one side wag a melodeon, on the other were 
four girls and a dulcimer. In vain did Mr. 
Elderberry attempt literary composition. 
The melodeon wheezed, while the dulcimer 
kept up a monotonous, “ Pink-a-punk-a- 
pink! Pink-a-punk! A pink-a-punk! A 
pink!” 

When a week had passed, having only 
a dollar and four cents left, Mr. Elderberry 
set out for home on foot. He had on his 
old clothes, but the ministerial cut was un- 
mistakable, and the old farmer who over- 
took him, asked, dryly: ‘‘ Hev a lift, Elder? 
I’m goin’ your way.” 

‘*Hev the dumbdest kind o’ work a- 
gittin’ help!” he grumbled, when Mr. Elder- 
berry had accepted his offer. ‘‘An’ I’ve 
work fur two men in the hop-yard, an’ 
there’s a sight o’ cowcumbers spilin’ to be 
picked ’fore they’re too big for the pickle 
fact’ry.” 

“IT wish you'd hire me to pick cucum- 
bers,” said Mr. Elderberry. 

The old man laughed, incredulously ; and 
then Mr. Elderberry told him his whole 
story, at which the old man laughed again, 
and engaged him on the spot fora dollar a 
day. 

When Mr. Elderberry returned to Flint- 
ville his cheeks were brown and his step 
was brisk, and he received many congratu- 
lations on the good his fishing excursion 
had done him; but Squire Pogg spent 
Thanksgiving with friends near East Gyp- 
sum, and the next week a committee waited 
on the pastor. 

‘“*We consider you’ve brung disgrace 
on us an’ the cause,” said the Squire, se- 
verely, when he had detailed what he had 
heard. ‘‘The bes’ thing you kin do is to 
resign.” 

When Mr. Elderberry had told the story 


‘of his vacation, and had explained that the 


money he had earned in the cucumber 
field had part of it gone toswell the church 
missionary accounts, the committee were 
mollified; but there was still a rankling 
feeling that he had disgraced the church. 
The Winter passed, and Spring was blos- 
soming into Summer, when Fiintville was 
electrified by the news that Mr. Elderberry 
had a call to Gypsum Center, and was 
offered eighteen hundred dollars and a par- 
sonage. 

“Tt’s all come of that old Scran he 
worked for on the Mile Strip, last Sum- 
mer,” said Squire Pogg to Deacon Harp. 
**Scran’s son ’s deacon in the Gypsum 
Center Church. I seen the old feller last 
week, an’ sez he, I never had a man on the 
place that put in the licks Elderberry did, 
sez he; an’ when you want to drive your 
new preacher, Mr. Chubb, out o’ town, sez 
he, send him up wo me.” 

‘*M-yeh-ah!” ejaculated Deacon Harp, 
with an expressive shake of hishead. ‘‘If he 
can’t go to his father’s, or his father-in law's, 
or—some’eres respectable, Mr. Chubb won’t 
git no vacation.” 

Terne Havre, Inv, 


~~ 


A MAY-DAY STORY. 


BY LUOY 0, LILLIE. 











As long ago as my memory will carry me 
back, I recall a May-day party, given at a 
country house on the Hudson where a large 
company were assembled. There was 
quite an excitement over the event, days in 
advance.. A May Queen was chosen from 
among a band of school-girls in the neigh- 
borhood, the votes being cast with an air 
of mystery in itself fascinating. A box was 
affixed toa Maypole in the school garden, 
and in the hallway of the house was & 
basket filled with blank cards. Each girl 
could take one of these at will, write the 
name of her candidate upon it, and put it 
into the garden box. On the eve of the 
first of May the ‘‘ counting up” took place, 
and I remember the satisfaction seemed 
quite general, when a very sweet, brilliant 
girl, of about fourteen, was declared the 
Queen, and at an early hour next day the 
revels began. Just what was done I cannot 
wholly recall; but the Maypole, well gar- 
landed, and the Morris dance I distinctly re~ 
member; the latter all the more clearly be 
cause half a dozen children who danced in it 


were dressed in character. There were Maid | 
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Marian, Friar Tuck, Robin Hood, etc., all 
innocent and merry little revelers and very 
joyous subjects of the Queen. May-day 
parties, our elders tell us, were much in 
vogue in America when they were young; 
chiefly as school festivals ; but they seem to 
have died out of popularity in these times; 
and it ia a pity; for no sort of festival sport, 
whether conducted within doors or out, is 
prettier or more innocent, suggestive, as it 
is, of the happy time of the year when the 
‘buds are springing and the leafage 
green.” 
In England, a century ago, May-day revels 
were very general; and away back in the 
time of Chaucer the festival began at day- 
break, lords and ladies going out in gay 
companies to ‘‘gather the May,” as the 
lovely hawthorn flower iscalled. Our May 
flower is the arbutus, as most young peo- 
ple know. That lovely child of the Heath 
family blossoms in the woodland, and is 
our greeting to dear or absent friends, 
signifying affection and constancy. At the 
present day, in England, May-day com- 
panies still go about in various places; but, 
except among the chimney-sweeps, the day, 
as a festival, is now celebrated chiefly by 
children. There are some towns or villages 
where a regular Maypole is erected, and the 
lads and lasses deck it with garlands and 
dance about it, the ‘“‘ Morris” being the 
May-day dance most admired. This dance 
was brought from the Moors in Spain, and 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury was performed in characters at May- 
day festivities. Maid Marian still appears 
in some very rural English villages, but, 
generally speaking, all the parts nowadays 
are taken by boys. Insome places, notably 
in the Islands Man and Guernsey, a revel 
is held, which is a sort of game, like “‘ Pris- 
oners’ Base,’’ the leader on one side being 
‘* Winter,” in appropriate costume, and on 
the other Spring, while a pretty school fes- 
tival is made of this by letting the day’s 
sport end in a sort of entertainment, where- 
in Winter and her train graciously install 
the Spring and her followers, songs and 
very pretty action accompanying it; the 
few Winter blossoms, receiving the May 
flowers—the arbutus, being welcomed by 
the snowdrop, for instance, and the many 
May-day songs, to be found in various col- 
jections, coming in most effectively. The 
most antique song, and one still popular in 
parts of England, begins thus: 


‘Remember us poor Mayers all, 
And thus do we begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 


“ We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day, 
And now returnéd back again 
We have brought-you a bunch of May.” 


Down in Devonshire, in the neighbor- 
hood of Torquay, the wild flowers grow in 
the richest profusion at this season of the 
year; daffodil, primroses, periwinkles, 
celandines, and many other blossoms fairly 
carpeting the country; but the children go 
about among the florists asking for flowers 
of a rarer class for their May-day garlands; 
and with these they visit house after house, 
each carrying a doll, gayly decked, who is 
called their “‘May-day Lady,” and upon 
whom various small gifts are bestowed. 
Some little girls, in a cottage not far from 
Torquay, where I once stopped for a cup of 
tea late in April, were busy making their 
May doll out of white cotton cloth stuffed 
with rags. The young ladies of the Manor 
near-by had promised them some bits of 
finery for their “ Lady’s” costume, and they 
were looking forward to a very animated 
sort of existence on the first of May. In the 
same neighborhood were several elderly 
people who, in their youth, had been known 
as very successful ‘‘ Mayers.” They had 
followed the good old custom of going the 
rounds of the country, singing, to the 
accompaniment of a horn, a flute, and a 
Violin. Primroses scattered in a doorway 
on May-day are supposed to increase the 
g00d will of the house, and a branch of 
hawthorn tacked against a door or the 
wall of a house is a compliment, especially 
if it be brought in, gathered by the donor 
at an early hour. 

The term ‘‘ May-Gosling” is used among 
English school boya with much the same 
significance as April-Fool; and in games, a 
shout of “U, P. K. May-Gosling,” is sup- 

posed to be derisively triumphant, though 





precisely what the ‘‘U. P. K.” stands for is 
hard to determine. 

In London, as I have said, the chief 
‘*Mayers” are the chimney-sweeps, and 
they have a special festivity of their own. 
Dressed in peculiar costumes, and carrying 
garlands, and a sort of rudely constructed 
bower, they go about from house to house, 
when planting their pole; they sing and 
dance, a character called the ‘‘ Jack in the 
Green,” inside the bower, making his ap- 
pearance now and then to ask for pennies 
from the passers by or the people in the 
houses. 

A curious story was related to me in con- 
nection with this branch of May-day fes- 
tivity, which may interest my young read- 
ers. Told as it was to me one sweet Spring 
evening, in a large, old-fashioned house in 
London, where the events took place, it 
quite excited me, especially as only the day 
before I had been down to some wretched 
houses in old Drury Lane, where lived 
once, not so very long ago, the chief actor 
in the little narrative. Perhaps he will not 
seem much of a hero; and yet I think if any 
one had seen, as I did, the place where he 
was born, and allowed to grow up to be a 
lad of ten years of age—I cannot say brought 
up, you see—this one action of his life 
might seem heroic. 

Rob, as I will call him, lived in one of the 
old courts back of Drury Lane. It was, 
and is, a tenement of the poorest descrip- 
tion; once a grand house, where ministers 
of state lived, where Charles II spent many 
very luxurious hours, but now fallen to de- 
cay, and with the wretched alley leading out 
into the main street simply swarming with 
inhabitants. Rarely could any sunlight 
make its way into Rob’s part of the court. 
He had the corner of a room for his lodging 
in the poorest portion of the old tenement; 
but, miserable as it was, he shared it with a 
little cripple—an orphan boy, younger than 
himself, and whose father was a costermon- 
ger, of a very poor class; one of the many 
venders of poor coffee and baked potatoes, 
who go out after nightfall in London, sell- 
ing their wares on the corners of the most 
crowded thoroughfares. Rob’s profession 
was that of crossing-sweeper, so that he 
welcomed rainy and muddy and even foggy 
weather; and when a dull day dawned, 
Joey, the little cripple, knew that his friend 
would be in fine spirits returning home at 
night, and no duubt, bring him a feast in 
the-way of hot sausage, or perhaps tripe in 
a covered dish, from the public house on 
the corner; so that, unlike most children, 
fair weather made them feel very down- 
hearted, and it was funny to hear Joey 
say, in dolorous tones, to his comrade, 
‘Oh! I say Rob! Here’sa go! Another 
fine day!” or to observe Rob’s discon- 
tented expression when a streak of sunlight 
made its way of a Winter morning into the 
corner of the miserable room, So many 
fine days occurred one special Winter that 
the two boys were rather run down in 
spirits and pocket; for I am sorry to say 
that Joey’s father, the costermonger, rarely 
attended to his son’s wants, and if it had 
uot been for the little crossing-sweeper, 
Rob, the poor child might almost have 
starved. 

Rob’s crossing was a very interesting one 
to him, for one special reason. On the cor- 
ner was a fine house; a solid brick mansion, 
with many windows and a wide doorway, 
with three steps, railed either side with old- 
fashioned iron work, and having an ‘‘ ex- 
tinguisher ” of iron, which had been there 
since the last century, where the “ Link 
boys,” as they were called—boys who used 
to go about with torches to light people 


could put out their lights. To watch the 
comings and goings of the family who lived 
in this house, to catch glimpses of the 
animation or life within, was Rob’s delight; 
and he learned to know just what to ex- 
pect at certain hours; and many a time 
would he lean upon his broom, gazing 
into the lower windows, where different 
figures, familiar to him, could be seen—the 
tall, graye young master of the house; the 
delicate, girlish-looking lady who was, as 
Rob knew, his wife, and the blooming 
young girl, her sister. There was a child, 
too, a boy near to Rob’s own age, and 
whether he sat over his books in the 
little room to the left of the doorway down- 





stairs, or walked out with his uncle, or 


home in foggy weather, or after nightfall— | 


rode on his small, black pony, Rob always 
watched him with admiring delight, and 
would tell Joey, on his return, all about it. 
The rainy days, when the street lamps were 
lighted early, had only one drawback to 
Rob; the curtains of ‘his house” were 
drawn too soon; the shadows cast upon 
them were too indistinct for him to recog- 
nize. But then ‘‘ the family,” as he called 
them, went out very often, even on those 

wet evenings, to dinner parties, or the 
opera, or a concert, and he enjoyed watch- 

ing them come forth in evening array, under 

the protection of an umbrella, carefully 

held by the very solemn man servant, the 

young lady always so fresh and smilling 

and pretty; the delicate mistress of the 

house looking like some sweet wintry 

flower in her white furs and satin hood, 

and the grave-eyed young master, 80 

careful of her, almost lifting her into 

the carriage. Often and often Rob earned 

or received a sixpence from him for hold- 

ing the earriage door or making the cross- 

ing particularly clean; but, although they 

often spoke of the child among themselves, 

they had no idea how large a part of his 

daily life they were. Guy, the little boy of 
the household, by one of those instincts 

which boys seemto have about each 

other, seemed to know it, however, and 

he talked of *‘ our crossing-sweeper” 

much as Rob talked of *‘ our house” and 

“the family.” Once—would Rob ever for- 

get this?—he had seen the two ladies drive 

away in all their splendor to court! It was 
a brilliant day in April; although little Rob 
did not know it, a special festivity for a 
visit of distinction had occasioned this court 
summons; and the two ladies had come out 
of the brick house in gorgeous array, which 
not all their wraps could conceal, and the 
flash of jewels, andthe beauty of the white 
feathers and the diamonds in their hair, 
fairly dazzled Rob, who was at his own 
crossing, waiting hopefully for an April 
shower. They came and went like 4 
glimpse of a fairy tale to the boy, who went 
home to tell Joey all about it, quite uncon- 
scious that others were listening. Two 
chimney-sweepers—of the lowest class of 
that hard-worked, and I must say usually 
honest, trades-people—had a bed in the 
same room; and one of these listened to 
Rob’s story with both his wicked ears 
wide open. Rob was telling Joey how, 
looking in, he had seen the ladies taking 
the jewels out of a little iron-bound safe in 
a room in the ground floor. ‘‘ Such white 
stones, Joey, you never did see!” Rob said, 
excitedly. ‘‘Her had a whole string of 
them,” 


Well, unsuspecting Rob did not quite 
understand, why, the next day, the oldest 
and grimiest of the chimney-sweeps began 
talking about “his house” to him, saying 
he knew who lived there; he'd cleaned 
one of their chimneys last week; and, little 
by little, he drew from the boy all about the 
jewels in the little safe, what they looked 
like, and just what he had seen through the 
window. Now, the chimney-sweep knew 
more than Rob did; knew that the young 
master of the house was to be absent on 
court business on May-day; knew, also, 
that the ladies of the house would very 
likely be away; and they planned getting 
into the house, and having Rob’s assist- 
ance. 

They began by asking him how he would 
like to go about with them on May-day; 
and Rob was delighted; for he had envied 
the sweeps last year when they were start- 
ing forth, and wished he belonged to their 
trade. But what was his horror on the eve 
of May-day, when the sweeps boldly an- 
nounced their purpose, or enough of it to 
insure his assistance, and threatened him 
in a terrible way if he refused his aid! 
The sweepers knew very well that Rob’s 
word against them was of no special conse- 
quence, so they did not hesitate to unfold 
their plans; and they let him know that 
they were going to put down their pole in 
front of Colonel G- ’s house long 
enough to find out who was at home, and 
learn something of the family plans that 
day. 

Rob, at first inclined to be defiant, at last 
grew silent, and apparently acquiesced in 
their plans; but his head was busy work-. 
ing out a means of warning the family. 
Well enough he knew that the chimney- 








sweeps would keep an eye on him, and he 


had only until the next day to do anything. 
He cast about in his mind who could or 
would possibly help him, without at once 
betraying him to the sweepers. He had no 
one in the court to whom he dared apply; 
every one there was more or less of the 
same sort, if not in sympathy with the 
actions of villainy planned and carried out, 
at least afraid to oppose them; and I am 
afraid that but for his interest in “ his 
house,” even poor little Rob might not 
have had sufficient morality, or known 
enough, to oppose the schemes of these 
men. All of his life, you see, had been 
spent among just such people. One por- 
tion of the tenement had just been what 
they called “reclaimed”; that is, a rich 
and benevolent lady had bought it, for the 
purpose of trying to make the condition of 
the people better; and once or twice a 
week, she, or some of her assistants, came 
down there to look things over and make 
plans. 

Now, Rob, coming in one rather bright 
February afternoon, very much disheart- 
ened after a ‘‘ fine” day, and no work, had 
encountered, on the rickety staircase, a tall, 
bright-faced girl, with a pair of honest and 
very friendly brown eyes, whose face he 
remarked seeing that very day in one of 
the windows in his house. She was carry- 
ing a little case, with an ink bottle open in 
her hand, and she had evidently been mak- 
ing entries in a little red-bound book. Rob 
was quick to discover that she was one of 
Miss H——’s ladies, who had begun to repair 
the old tenement, and after that he learned 
to watch for her coming into the court, and 
to know her days. 

This 80th of April Rob well knew was 
one of them. How could he contrive to 
get a word with her the boy wondered; to 
say something which would in itself be a 
message? He sat still on the old steps of 
the entrance to the house that afternoon, 
waiting and wondering and trying to see 
his way out of the difficulty, and at last 
the young lady and her middle-aged at- 
tendant appeared, coming into the dingy 
court like a ray of sunshine, and with a 
pleasant smile for Rob, sitting, in his 
ragged garments, on the broken-down 
step. 

The little pen and the ink bottle and the 
book had suddenly given him an inspira- 
tion, and, much to her surprise, the boy 
suddeniy sprang up and addregsed the 
young lady in a whisper. 

‘“*Tf yer please, Miss,” he said, and blush- 
ing violently all over his rough little face, . 
“‘would yer write down a few words for 
me?” 

‘‘Do you know,” said this same young lady 
to her companion, that evening, at a very 
grand dinner party, ‘I had such a curious 
experience to-day. I have been working a 
little for Miss H——- in those old tenements in 
Drury Lane, and I have often noticed a poor 
boy, who is, I believe, a crossing-sweeper; 
but he lives in the part of the building we 
have not undertaken so far; quite the poor- 
est part. Well, to-day he was sitting on 
the old steps of the house just as I was 
going in, and suddenly he waylaid me, and, 
with a most honest blush, asked me if I 
would write something for him.” 

* A letter?” 

‘*Not at all. After considerable thinking, 
he dictated just these words: * Put your 
bright stones away safe, and look out for 
thieves.’ I assure you I was quite startled; 
but I could not induce the boy to say any 
more. He took the paper with the mysteri- 
ous words, thanked me, and disappeared as 
quickly as possible.” 

It so chanced that a young lawyer was 
present, who listened very attentively to the 
young lady, and who later took down from 
her the street and number and some des- 
cription of poor Rob. The young man bad, 
as he afterward said, a strong feeling that 
somethiag more would come of it; and so, 
without knowing it, Rob had set a friend to 
work to help him in protecting ‘‘ his house” 
and *‘ the family.” 

Rob’s own plan was a very simple one. 
He arose and joined the chimney-sweeps in 
apparently very good spirits, and did really 
enjoy being dressed up in a gaudy hat and 
coat, with artificial flowers stuck here and 
there ; and then, in the first freshness of the 
sweet May morning, they started out. They 
set up their pole and danced at several 





houses, receiving cakes and money or glasses 
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of beer from nearly every one; and, at last, 
with a quickly beating heart, Rob saw that 
‘his house” was to come next. The oldest 
of the sweeps had instructed him to dance 
up and down before the lower windows of 
the house, and then to knock at the front 
door boldly and ask—as sweeps on May- 
day are allowed to do—for the mistress of 
the house, to whom he was to offer one of 
the gaudy sort of garlands they had made, 
if she appeared. If she did not, he was to 
feign illness, and be, no doubt, adm‘tted into 
the house, upon which the sweeps were to 
rush in to their little comrade’s aid, which 
would enable them to make a survey of the 
room on the ground floor and find out, of 
course, if the family were at home. If 
away, one sweep was to conceal himself by 
good management in the room, the chim- 
ney of which he had so recently cleaned, 
and ‘lay in wait” for them to return with 
the ‘‘ shining stones” Rob had seen. 

Now, I must tell you that all this time the 
young lawyer had followed Rob and his 
party, and the maneuvers in front of Colo- 
nel G——’s house at once attracted his atten- 
tion. Colonel G—— wasa friend of his, and 
he did not hesitate in slipping around to 
the servants’ entrance, and, summoning 
the butler, desired him to let him answer 
Rob’s knock, in his place. Accordingly, 
when Rob, pale with anxiety, and holding 
his garland, appeered, this gentleman re- 
ceived him, and at once drew him into the 
house. Rob knew well he would have to 
go through the pretense of seeming sud- 
denly ill, but in his garland he had stuffed 
the paper with the young lady's written 
words upon it, and, as he offered the 
flowers to the gentleman, he whispered : 

“Take care of the piece of paper,” after 
which he began his little farce. The 
sweeps rushed in, and all would bave gone 
on as they had planned it, but for Rob's 
message. While the sweeps were bewail- 
ing Rob’s apparent illness, the young law- 
yer had contrived to summon two police- 
men from outside, and before quarter of an 
hour had elapsed, the entire party were 
under arrest. Rob was obliged to tell all 
he knew in the police court, alihough he 
quaked with terror at so doing, not in the 
least kuowing that ‘ the family” would pro- 
tect him from the vengeance of all the 
rough people where he and Joey lived. 
But he understood it an hour later, when 
the young master of the house came up to 
thank him; when Joey was sent for, and 
the two boys were conducted, in a half- 
dazed condition, to ‘‘ Rob’s house,” to be 
surrounded by ‘‘ the family,” all eager to 
see and thank the little crossing-sweeper, 
to remember that they had noticed him 
often, had watched his industrious little 
broom. 

Now, if this were not a true story, how 
much that would be romantic I might in- 
troduce! ButI think that, after all, the real 
ending was very pleasant and wholesome. 
Little Joey was placed in an excellent 
‘*Home” in Kensington, where he was 
almost entirely cured, and taught a good 
trade, and Rob was ma le entirely happy by 
being taken into the service of ‘‘ the fam- 
ily,” at their country place in Kent, where 
I saw him one day, a year or two later, 
watering the plants in the garden, evidently 
as much interested in a fine day and plenty 
of sunshine as he used to be in rainy 
weather and a fog. When the story was 
told me, and the *‘ white stones,” as Rob 
called them, were duly inspected, and I 
heard their story—how they had come down 
through ao honorable line of ancestry, and 
flashed at court for three centuries—it was 
May-day again, and a very honest looking 
little group of sweeps were dancing out 
upon the pavement, expecting, with good 
reason, their usual gratuity of pence and 
half-pence; ‘‘for,” as my friend ssid, 
turning from the open window, with the 
spray of hawthorn given her by the “ Jack 
in the Green,” ‘one dishonest sweep doesn’t 
ruin all the trade, any more than one swal- 
low makes the Summer.” And May-day is 
too full of happy, blooming episodes to 
have one little cloud affect it. 

Prrravie Lp, Mass, 


-_* 


A ‘yanmen in Carroll Connty, Mo., has 
twenty-two daughters. He lives just on the 
outekirte of civilization, and whenever a dress- 
maker locates within twenty-five miles he moves 
further into the woods, 














MISS SPIDER’S WEDDING BREAK- 
F 





BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


A rar little spider married would be, 

So he made him a rope and climbed a tree, 
To where Miss Spider was making a pie 
Of a bumble bee and a small house fly. 


And she wed him there in the morning light, 

Wlien the dew on the grass was round and 
bright, 

Then spread out her table so lacy and fine, 

And off of her husband began to dine. 


She ate him all, from his head to his heel, 
And never a pang of remorse did feel, 
But as curled up close in her cozy bed, 

“ That spider was tough,” to herself she said. 
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JOHNNY HOOPER AND OLD SKUM- 
MIDGE’S GHOST. 


BY F. BEAN. 





Tnere was a big tall ghost that used to 
walk up and down the road in front of 
Johnny Hooper’s house, which was a farm- 
house in the mountains. 

At first no one knew whose ghost it was. 
It always began walking about half past 
nine o’clock in the evening during the Sum- 
mer, and about eight in Winter. Every- 
body in the neighborhood had seen it at 
some time or other; but no one had suc- 
ceeded in getting near enough to recognize 
its features. It was, however, such a tall 
ghost, and had such a peculiar gait, that 
most people believed it was the ghost of 
old Skummidge, who had been dead about 
two months when the ghost began to walk ; 
and no one else in the neighborhood had 
died about that time except old Mrs. Mc- 
Fadden, and she was a very short person; 
then, besides, everybody declared the ghost 
had old Skummidge’s gait exactly. 

But then, why should old Skummidge’s 
ghost walk up and down in front of Mr. Jo- 
seph Hooper’s house in this way? The house 
stood a long way from the public highway; 
and the farm occupied a long frontage on 
the road. There was a pair of bars at the 
extreme upper endof the farm, next to the 
village and at the top of a hill; and here 
the ghost always began his tramp, and 
Johany and his brothers and sisters 
watched it from the windows or piazza 
many a night. 

The first they saw of him every night he 
was always climbing over the bars. He 
was always in white, from head to foot, 
with great fleecy clouds of something that 
looked like illusion blowing in the wind all 
around him. 

As soon as he had climbed slowly, slow- 
ly over the bars, then, with his head bowed 
down low on his breast, he would walk 
slowly and thoughtfully past the house, all 
the way down to the end of Mr. Hooper's 
land to a place where there was a thick 
grove adjoining; then he would turn 
around and pace slowly back and climb the 
hil] to the bars, and keep up the tramp till 
the very break of day. 

Of course Johnny and his brothers and 
sisters were brimming over with curiosity to 
know what it meant. They listened eager- 
ly to every word everybody said when any 
of the neighbors dropped in and talked the 
matter over. Some people said it was be- 
cause old Skummidge’s father used to own 
Mr. Hooper's farm; or, rather, had a claim 
on it, and that a great many years ago the 
Hoopers and Skummidges had been to law 
together about it, and the Hoopers had 
beaten and the Skummidges had never 
been reconciled. 

But other people denied that it was old 
Skum midge’s ghost; and there was so 
much talk about it that at last Johnny 
thoug ht that, if he should go down to the 
edge of the woods and stay there till the 
ghost came along, he could get a peep at 
his face. No one else had ever succeeded 
in getting near enough to see his face; for 
the mome nt any one went nearer than the 
distance from Mr. Hooper's house to the 
edge of the road, the ghost instantly faded 
out of sight. 

But Johnny knew if he told his father 
and mother what he wanted to do, they 
would forbid it. In fact, his father had 
told him several times already that he must 
keep away from the ghost. As a usual 
thing Johnny was a pretty good boy; but 
he was willful and always bent on doing 








everything he liked, and hated nothing so 
much as having his father and mother for- 
bid his doing what he had set his heart on 
doing. 

So he made up his mind to do as he 
pleased without asking anybody’s advice. 

His two brothers, Sammy and Tommy, 
who were both younger than himself, both 
promised not to tell what he did; but his 
sisters cried, and begged him not to go, and 
even threatened to go and tell their mother; 
so, to prevent their doing this, Johnny 
laughed and said: 

“Oh! aint you silly! 
ninnies! I was only fooling you. 
not going near the ghost; so now!” 

But just as soon as their backs were 
turned, Johnny started for the woods. 
Just then his mother looked out of the win- 
dow, and asked him where he was going; 
and warned him to keep away from the 
ghost. 

‘I’m not going near the ghost!” replied 
Johnny. 

It was a bright moonlight night, or else 
I doubt if Johnny's courage would have 
held out; and, even as it was, he made 
his brothers promise to sit on the woodpile 
in the dooryard; and he carried his tin 
trumpet along, so he could give the ularm 
if the ghost went to hurt him. 

It was almost time for the ghost to begin 
his walk when Johnny started down the 
lane. By and by the boys on the wood- 
pile saw the ghost, as plain as day, in the 
moonlight, climbing over the bars on the 
top of the hill; and they were frightened 
almost to death. 

‘*Let’s call Johnny back!” whispered 
Tommy, his teeth chattering. 

‘* He can’t hear us, now,” returned Sam- 
my, staring at the ghost, in terror. 

The ghost passed on toward the woods, 
and they listened for the trumpet; but they 
heard not a sound. 

After the usual lapse of time the ghost 
returned, walking as usual, with his head 
bowed down on his breast, the white clouds 
of drapery floating around him on the wind. 
Sammy and Tommy sat still, watching it go 
by. As usual, it went all the way up the 
hill to the bars, paused there a moment, 
and then started back. 

“What if Johnny should meet him!” 
cried Sammy. 

But the ghost passed again out of sight 
toward the woods, and again returned to 
the bars on the hill; and still no Johnny 
came. 

‘*He’s dead!” cried Tommy, sobbing 
aloud. 

‘I'm afraid the ghost has killed him!” 
echoed Sammy. ‘Oh! I don’t see what 
made him do it! Mamma told him not to 
go near the ghost!” 

Tiey got down off the wood-pile, and 
ran, crying, into the house. 

The moment their mother heard what 
Johnny had done, she began to take on 
terribly; and their father turned pale, and 
hurried to light the lantern, and, taking the 
hired man, they went across lots to the 
woods as fast as they could go. 

When they reached the woods, there 
was no sign of Johnny anywhere to be 
found. They searched in every direction, 
and finally they aroused the neighbors; and 
with torches and lanterns they searched the 
wocds and mountains for miles around; 
but nowhere could they find the least sign 
of him; and when daylight came and the 
searching party broke up, they were all 
agreed that Johnny had been spirited off by 
the ghost; and day after day passed by 
and not a word was heard from him, 

Johnny, however, was not dead. 

When he reached the woods his courage 
was not so strong, by a good deal, as it was 
when he first started out; but he was de- 
termined not to back out and be laughed 
at; so he climbed on the fence separating 
the woods from the road, and sat there as 
bravely as he could till he saw the white 
drapery around the ghost; then he began 
to feel frightened enough. 

As the ghost came nearer, although it 
was a warm Summer evening, he felt as if 
a wave of air from the Arctic regions was 
flowing down upon him. The wind that 
swept over him was as cold as a blast of air 
on the coldest day of Winter. In a minute 
his fingers aad toes were fairly benumbed 
with the cold, his teeth chattered, and he 
shivered all over from head to foot, 


Girls are such 
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By this time the ghost was so near that 
he could see his face plainly in the bright 
moonlight. And, sure enough, it was old 
Skummidge; but the very next moment he 
felt his senses leaving him. He thought he 
was dying, and then he fell off the fence. 
That was the last thing he knew. 

When he came to his senses it was pitch 
dark. He was sopping wet, and afloat in 
ice-cold water; but where he could not im- 
agine. He was stiff with cold, and thought 
if he had to lie there in ice water till 
morning he would surely be frozen dead 
before daylight. Then how he did wish he 
had obeyed his mother, and never gone near 
the ghost! ” 

He wondered where he could be! 
There was no water in the woods; and he 
couldn’t see how it could be so cold in 
Summer-time, even if there were. He tried 
to swim out; but every time he moved, he 
struck against great blocks of ice, which 
kept floating about, and dashing against 
him on all sides; and he found the only 
way to keep from being crushed to death 
was to lie perfectly still; and after a while 
the ice stopped striking against him. 

As soon as it began to grow light enough 
for him to see anything, he found that the 
ice which had been crushing agaiust him 
all night, towered way up to the sky; at 
least, so it looked to him; and all around, 
everywhere, as far as he could see, were 
immense, gigantic icebergs, bigger than 
mountains, lovking as if they fairly touched 
the clouds; but no creature of any sort was 
anywhere to be seen. ¢ 

He thought the ghost must have carried 
him off to the North Pole. 

He tried once more to get out of the ice- 
cold water; but it was the last time he 
tried. The blocks, first eet in motion by 
bis struggles to free himself, came crushing 
upon him again, dashing the icy water into 
his face and into his mouth, nearly strang- 
ling him. So he lay still again, wonder- 
ing what would become of him. 

Pretty soon the sun began to rise; and 
as the rays of light struck the icebergs all 
around, the most brilliant rainbows were 
reflected from all sides; and as far as the 
eye could reach, the scene was one of 
grandeur and splendor. 

But, grand as it was, poor Johnny could 
not enjoy it, he was so cold all over, and 
he was suffering so terribly with his frozen 
toes and fingers, and besides he was almost 
famished with hunger. 

When, at last, the sun was fully risen 
and the icebergs were blazing with irides- 
cent light, what should he see but thous- 
ands and thousands of ghosts swarming 
all around. 

This, then, he thought, must be the place 
where they stayed daytimes, when they 
came back from the houses they haunted 
at night, and from the graveyards and 
other places where they roamed after dark. 
He looked for old Skummidge, and pretty 
soon he sawhim. Not a word that he 
could hear was spoken by any one. The 
whole place was fairly alive with ghosts, 
who glided about continually, and seemed 
to be talking among themselves: but nota 
sound of any kind could he hear, either of 
voice or footfall, nor yet a rustle of the 
white, fleecy robes enveloping them. Ex- 
cept the sound of his own breathing and 
moaning, the very silence of death was 
over all. 

He could see the faces of the nearest 
ghosts quite plainly; and some of them 
were young and beautiful; some were old 
and ugly; some looked good and kind; 
and others looked dull and heartless; and 
some looked wicked and cruel. 

As for old Skummidge, he looked just as 
he always did in life, revengeful, inhuman 
and brutal. 

Poor Johnny thought the only chance he 
had of ever escaping lay in the sympathy of 
some of the good, kind-hearted ghosts; 
only he was aftfaid none of them would 
dare help him if old Skummidge knew; so 
he watched till Skummidge’s ghost went 
off to a distance; and then he beckoned to 
one of the young, sweet-faced ghosts to 
come and help him. 

The ghost came up, and looked at him 
pityingly, but shook her head without 
speaking a word; and, somehow or other, 
Johnny understood, all of a sudden, with- 
out the ghost’s saying it in so many words, 
that the reason she could give him no help 
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was because he had been a willful, disobe- 
dient boy; because he had told his motber 
an untruth, disobeyed his father, led his 
little brothers into wrong-doing, and told 
bis sisters a wrong story. 

So he thought to himself that the suffer- 
ing he was enduring served him right, and he 
would have to bear it till he had suffered 
long enough to punish him for his wicked- 
ness. He felt sure when he had suffered 
enough, the good ghost would help him 
out. 

How long he lay there freezing he could 
never tell. It seemed an age. The sun 
went down; all the bright rainbows on the 
icebergs disappeared; and the ghosts went 
off to the houses they haunted, and to the 
graveyards and other places where they 
wandered up and down all night. Then 
morning came again, and again came the 
rainbows, and the multitudes of ghosts 
flocked back. 

At last, after several days and nights, the 
sweet faced ghost, who had looked at bim 
so pityingly, came and took him away with 
ber one night, and all at once he found 
himself sitting on thefence by the woods, 
near his tather’s house, just at the dawn of 
day. 

He looked carefully around to eee if old 
Skummidge’s ghost was still waiking, and, 
finding that it had gone, he jumped down 
off the fence and ran home; and oh! how 
glad his father and mother and his brothers 
and sisters were to see him alive once 
more! And he promised never to be dis- 
obedient or untruthful again; and he kept 
his word. 


New Yor« Orry. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 











RHYMING PUZZLE. 


An 
Ban 
Can 
Dan 
Man 
Nan 
Pan 
Tan 
Van 

Prefix two letters to each word and make the 
otber words, 

1, A plant; 2, a man’s name; 3, a nut; 4, a 
kind of chair; 5, a female; 6, a French writer ; 
7, islands east of Asia; 8, a representative char- 
acter of what is false ; 9, a kind of sofa. 


TWELVE CONCEALED CITIES. 


All was quiet on the ship. ‘A risky kind of 
business!” murmured the steward. ‘* Over the 
ship with you!” said the mate, ‘‘ The best way is 
to wait until the captain takes his nap on the 
sofa; then see if he’s fast asleep; he’s usually 
dozing in a minute. Now, sail on. Do nothing 
rashiy, though.” The steward entered through 
the port; and, obeying the instructions of the 
mate, he ransacked the cabin thoroughly. From 
each Iecker he took bays of silver. On a small 
table he found a jewel-box. ‘Here's a pic-niv !” 
ejaculated the steward, as he took the contents 
for his part, and kindly reserved the box for the 


mate, H, T. G, 
NEW ACROSTIC, 
1 5 9 
2 6 10 
8 . & 
4 8 12 


1, 2, 8, 4, expression of sorrow; 5, 6, 7, 8, 
solitary; 9, 10, 11, 12, to presage; 1, 5, 9, a 
vestment of white linen; 3, 6, 10, a game at 
cards; 4, 8, 12, to observe ; 2, 3, a musical term; 
6, 7, upon ; 10, 11, a force, natural power; 1, 4, 
even; 5,8, a French pronoun; 9, 12, to exist; 
11, 10, to act; 7, 6, not any; 8, 2, a contrac- 
ticn of alt, or of old, prefixed to many names. 

PROGRESSIVE DIAMOND. 
* 
o*#o0 
*eaeeaneea 
o#0 


1, Aconsonant; 2, a an plaything; 8, to 
cleanse ; 4, particular person, or thing; 5, a 
vowel. 

OBLIQUE PUZZLE. 
e000008 
9s 00080 
0080800 
©0o00#8000 
©0#0#00 
orFoo0oro 


*oo00004 
1, One who handles ; 2, a term of reproach for 

® bad man ; 8, revenue; 4, a staff; 5, advice; 6, 

commanded ; 7, to encircle. 


downward, the first sale, Right- 














hand, downward, a circle. (Obsolete. Con- 
tributors will please avoid such words.) 
ZOvAVE. 
BOTTLE PUZZLE. 
ooo 
#e#oe O88 © 
*o oF 
*o0o0 Oo 
* * 
eee ee He 


see ee ee 


$e& Gee & eo 6-2: 2 ¢ 9 Ss 
ae *#aeeee*#eeaee#t *# e*#et 


* 7 
ese ee eeeee 


The cork is signified by the Os, The upper 
word of this, an animal; right-hand down, of 
four letters, part of a vessel; left-hand, an ex- 
clamation of grief; across, of three letters, the 
sun, sometimes so called, 

The line across the bottle, a lover. Down, on 
the right side, seven letters, offensive ; left side, 
replies ; second line across the bottle, to demol- 
ish ; the third line across, of five letters, a fishing 
net; right-hand diagonal, of three letters, on the 
right, having eaten ; on the left, to undermine, 

The line of fifteen letters on the right, by 
electricity ; on the left, uprightly; across the 
bottom, past period of time; across the bottle 
to designate the hight of the liquid in it, raising 
to higher position. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 28p. 

CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS AND BEHEADINGS. 

1, Co-P-al; 2, al-O-es ; 3, fa-C-ts; 4, lo-A-ch; 
5, se-H- io; 6, Mo-0O-re ; "4, ca-N-to ; 8, mi-T-re ; 
9, co-A-st 10, ca-8-te, 

The name—Pocahontas. 

PECULIAR CROSS. 

Pretermissions, Gentlemanlike. 


Selections. 


A BOSTON LEGAL BILL OF FARE. 


Tue following unique menu was pre- 
sented at the dinner of the Boston Bar 
Association : 

SUPREME NON-JUDICIAL COURT. 
SUFFOLK, 88. Frsrvary Term, 1885. 
BOSTON BAR ASSOCIATION V8. HOTEL VENDOME. 
POINTS FOR rca 








DEFENDANT'S OPENING. 
Haute Sauterne. 
Oysters on Shell, 
‘Nec clam, nec precario.” 
Thomas ve. Marshfield, 13 Pick. 248, 
See ‘Shelley's Came." 


4 DOUBLE DISTRESS. 
Amontillado, 
1. Green Turtle, aux quenelles. 
2. Consommé, printaniére royale, 
**Expressio unius est exclusio alterius,” 
Jordan vs. Dent — 591. 


CHANGE OF VENUE, 
Pommery & Greno. 
. Broiled Potomac River Shad, sauce Bernaise. 
b Fillet of Red Snapper au gratin, a I'Italienne, 
c. Biiced Tomatoes—Potatoes a la Parisienne. 
“Mala am tio non nocet.” 
See Hooker’s Reports: also, Fisher’s Digest. 
Defendant “sets up” Pommery & Greno as a 
special esate absque Hock, 


METES (WITHOUT BOUNDS. 
a. Philadelphia capon, with cauliflower, 4 la 
créme, 
b. Tenderloin of beef, larded, with mushroom. 
c, Saddle of Eoglish mutton, with jelly. 
d, Potato ee French string beans. 
nach 
** Lex non ou ad impossibilia.” 
It is submitted that the burden is now on the 
Pp — 


LATE ENTREES. 


« Comagie of ala 
Kopell on Carriers, 
» onate of chicken, aux petits pois. 
“ Let us have peas”; but whether these ** words 
of Granv” constitute a valid conveyance, quare? 
c. Oyster patties, ala Reine. 


Roman punch. ome by Justinian.) 


LAcdt 





CUMULATIVE EVIDENCE. 
Pontet Canet. 
1. Canvasback duc! 

** Nullum simile est idem.” r’ Coke, 18. 
Want of proper indorsement, in certain cases, 
or misnomer must be pleaded in abatement. 
Robbins vs. = = 12 Pick. 569. Trull vs. How 


5 prone, Damon Roas' 
Dressed celery. — Thin fried pota- 


VOL 
COLLATERAL SEOCUBITIES. 
1, Res inter alios, 
a, Charlotte Russe, Vol-au-vents of Apricots. 
b, Assorted Cake. Macédoine of Fruit. 


Seeis es 
’s Exceptions. 





a Ice Cream, Lu be meg Fruit. 
4. Contingent Remainders. 
rted Green and Dry Fruits. 
5. Choses in 


Action. 
Roquefort and English + Stilton Cheese, 
6. Summing Up. 
Crackers. Olives. Ooffee. 
*“‘ De minimis non curat lex, 
7. Exemplary Damages, 
Cigars. Cordials, Liquors. 
“To constitute a guest, in legal contem ~ yw 
it is not coon that a person eho 
er at the inn,” 
Mason hoy a igh 9 Pick. 280. 
bx | ET ution 
W. WOLOOTT, “for or Defendant. 


FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 
Let it be clearly understood, that Compound 
Oxygen is only made and dispensed by Drs, Star- 
key & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila- 











delphia. Any substance made » and 
called Compound me yo =p is spurious and worth- 
less, and those who try it simply throw — their 


money, as 
for their treatise on Compound Oxygen. "It will 
be mailed free, 


RF. FL Tas 


SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St, James Place, 
BROOKI:YN, WN. WY. 
Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods Cavers by mail to any part of the United 
tates free of charge. 


AB SEND ron DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.“@a 








BLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 
NOL SO SODIQUE. 


an 
F COMPLAINTS, 
FOR GALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENCRAL MERGHANDISE DEALERG 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


CRAYONS AND CHARCOAL DRAWING, 
China, Oil, and Water Color Painting. 
ART MANUALS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
Etching Materials, Studies of all Kinds, 
ARTICLES FOR DECORATION. . 
SP" 3enD For A CaTALOGUE...43 


FROST & ADAMS,” importers, 


37 CORNHIL 
F. S. FROST. wns A. LA ‘La WRENOR 


Horee-Cars toall parts Bosto' pass 
PR aay parts of m and suburbs 


KENNEDY'S 
FAIRY DESSERT. 


For a delicious table luxury these goods are un- 
equaled, as a single trial will demonstrate. The 
rapidly increasing demand for them in all parts of 
the country gives evidence that we were not mistaken 
in supposing they would supply a long-felt want. 
They are neatly pecked in half-pound boxes, and 
can be had at first-class grocery stores everywhere. 


¥F. A. EENNEDY Co., 
Cambridgerort, Mass. 








iA CALIFORNIA DISCOVERY. 


introduce iu tbe Es East the me OAL, Fo 
nik AT ale cyended. from e from e saat te 
send the Roots tions 
pt of $1; or ais 
ng physicians. 


co. 
f) Angelos. Cal. 


GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878, 


Brats Ci Get, 


PR: 4 yn the excess as 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers ev rocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 
PEERLESS 


Shaking and D pine 
Firep! Ince fenton, “TT Heathen 
Power o rdjuery Gr Groves. 
Great Saving Ie In Parl o 
Periectly Clean and ison 

from Dust. 

In use in United States 


three Re. of = rN ca receipt 
boxes mm nded b 
BROWN 


Box 892, 


















you saw this edverticemen a 
BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


JEWETTS 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE.,, 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 





MUTANS Lag) iy Mm ! 
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Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor, 


Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
“EMPIRE” DOES NOT ORE GREASE THE GLOTHES. 
SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS. 
WEARS LONGEST. Mention THE [INDEPENDENT 
ir Handsomest! Cheapest! Best} 


Jron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Il!ustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
__ CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO, 


ousandsof houack 
x onEhy te to ot it on sale. rie 














ER, Prop., 23 N N.Beoond 8t,,Phily Pa, 















PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 
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Sarm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor wilt be clad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thig department more valuable to those 
of owr subscribers who feel epecially interested.) 








A SPRING PASTIME. 


BY ADA M. 





PEOK. 


Sraina comes slowly up this way, and there 
are such great drifts in the roads, and the 
meadows are #0 like a map of the world in rus- 
set brown and white, three-quarters snow and 
one-quarter land, that it requires a great dea) of 
faith to write of the dainty flowers she is sure 
to bring us. The meadow-lark shows his faith 
by selecting a patch of ground, which, in rela- 
tion to the other patches, and in comparison to 
the snow around it, might be one of the islets 
in an archipelago, and bravely sounding his 
Spring call, shrill, yet sweet, and with a pathetic 
quality in it, The pathos that belongs to Spring 
sounds and scents and colors—a repetition of 
last year, yet not the same—each reminding us 
of some vanished joy, but assuring us that as 
surely as Spring renews her stores, so surely 
shall be given back to us thet which we have 
lost. The mesdow-lark knows this. His pros- 
pects for nest-building are not promising now, 
but he has full faith that the russet brown will 
be replaced with the tender green of newly 
springing grass ; that the clover will bloom and 
overhang and sweeten his dome-shaped nest; 
and that the patches of snow in the hollows at 
the roots of the trees will relent in favor of the 
yellow violets and hepaticas. 

And there is no more fascinating branch of 
flower-gardening than bringing these delicately 
tinted flowers, the essential spirit of the forest, 
to the door-yard or garden, and in some shady 
nook or hitherto unused northern corner mak- 
ing of them a bed of Spring's first and daintiest 
gifts. Most of them are easily domesticated. 
The main thing is to snit their food to their 
appetites, and to plant those found in moist, 
shady spots in some cool corner, and water them 
freely, and the sun-loving in the common 
flower-garden, always bringing with them plenty 
of forest’s soil. Hepaticas make a charming 
border. I have in mind a bed bordered with 
them, which ie a triangle of white and faintly 
tinted biue and pink blossoms, long before their 
forest’s relations have escaped from their snowy 
coverlet. Then, when the blossoms have faded, 
there is all Bammer a neat, compact edging of 
pretty lobe-shaped leaves. Another of the crow- 
foot family is an equal acquisition to the flower- 
garden, the tall meadow-rue—T. cornuti. Its 
finely cut leaves and feathery blooms make it 
most desirable, especially as it remains in blos- 
som a long time, and is invaluable in bouquet- 
making; so useful, in fact, that [ wonder that 
it is not extensively cultivated by florists, 
It grows freely, and the cultivated plant 
is stronger and handsomer than in its 
native home. Of course it must have a cool, 
shady spot and plenty of water. The dicentras 
which the polite little girl brings to you as a 
bunch of “ ladies and gentlemen,” and her less 
refined brother points out as a clothing store 
where they sell *‘ Dutchman’s breeches,” look so 
delicate that it seems impossible that they should 
bear transplanting. But they grow freely, and 
make a charming clump in among the bulbs, 
their soft, gray-green foliage and creamy flowers 
contrasting well with the gay hues of the crocus, 
hyacinth and tulip. Alternated with the grape 
hyacinth they form a pretty border. Bloodroot 
transplants readily, and is best suited to the bulb 
bed or among ibe early blooming perennials ; 
and the gracefully drooping stalks and dainty 
bells of Solomon’s seal make a striking contrast 
when planted near some sturdy garden flower. Ir. 
one corner of the garden it is interesting to have 
a miscellaneous bed—adder-tongue, wind-flowers, 
the sweet white violet, and the blue and yellow 
and dog-tooth varieties planted without method 
—a veritable bit of the woods, With a»prinkling 
of muck every Fall and Spring such a bed will 
thrive for years, 

There isa plant of tropical look, with broad 
veined leaves, of luxuriant growth and of vivid 
green, that forms a striking clump on the lawn, 
or as the center of a foliage bed. A bed planted 
with this clump in the middle, surrounded by a 
row of old-fashioned fibbon-gtass, with its 
creamy white and green striped leaves, and bor- 
dered with dwarf purple iris, makes as unusual 
and delicate a bit of color on the lawh as can be 
imagined. Such a bed has been greatly admired, 
But the o@ntral and chief plant, unfortunately, 
has the misnomer of skunk-cabbage, though 
there are dozens Of much more ill-smelling and 
far less prepossessing appearing plants that are 
not ostracized by @uch 4 name. The plant 
should be moved soon after its spathes start 
from the ground ; and a large clump, that will be 
effective the first season, can easily be moved, by 
taking care not to break the spathes, and by 
planting in plenty of its own soil, and watering 
freely, It is almost unnecessary to add that it 
can be found in any swamp, One of the most 
interesting of our swamp natives, and one that 
can be readily domesticated, is the pitcher-plant, 





or side-saddie flower; although ite other local 
name of huntsman’s cup seems more appropri- 
ate to ite shape ; yet it would be « thirsty hunts- 
man who would drink the fiy-filled fluid. Its 
curious cups, with their rich markings, recepta- 
cles for water and insects, and singular blossom, 
nodding on a tall scape, make it well worth cul- 
tivating. Transplanted in the Fall in a double 
pot, and kept wet, it makes a novel addition to 
the conservatory, and can be put in the flower- 
garden in the Spring. 

A charming bed that will thrive well in the 
shade and is in delightful contrast to the stereo- 
typed arrangement of coleus, geraniums, etc., 
can be made of our native water lily and flower- 
de-luce. Sink a strong half barrel in the ground 
to within four or five inches of the rim, puta 
few inches of muck in the bottom, fill with 
water, and anchor the lily roots with small stones, 
The roots can be obtained of any florist, or from 
some adjacent pond, and will grow rapidly ; and 
just one blossom thus coaxed from this nymph 
of the pond and lake will amply repay all trou- 
ble, But if properly managed there will be a 
succession of blooms. A circle of flower-de-luce 
planted around the tub will serve to hide it, and 
the lance-like foliage and rich purple flowers 
contrast well with the broad leaves and snowy 
blossoms of the lily. 

Pre-eminent among the wild flowers are the 
cypripediums; and the queen of these is C. 
spectabile ; and although its native home is the 
peat-bogs, it adapts itself to the flower-garden, 
especially to the fernery, as if, tired of blushing 
unseen, it enjoyed the excitement of having a 
half dozen people exclaiming upon its beauty. 
The other varieties with their leaves of glaucous 
green and peculiar blossoms, are well worth 
experimenting with. But, whatever plant is 
omitted, be sure that the cardinal flower bas a 
place in your collection. It is so casily culti- 
vated and has such stately, gorgeous blooms, 
and such a magnificent air, that, if you wish in- 
dividuality in your garden, Cardinal Mephisto 
must have a prominent place. 

Perhaps you have a shady northern corner on 
your grounds, or an angle about your buildings, 
where grass will hardly grow, much less a shrub 
or vine. If so, that ia the ideal spot for a fern- 
ery. The ground should be well spaded, and a 
loose layer of stones placed to insure drainage, 
then deeply covered with a load of forest’s dirt. 
If you are enthusiastic enough in your garden- 
ing to brave a little wet weather, take advantage 
of a gray day, just after the fern fronds have 
well started, and they will go right on growing 
as if they had been transplanted with their eyes 
shut, so to say, and seem never to miss the 
woods or the brookside. 

It is useless to enumerate different sorts. All 
will thrive, from the delicate maiden-hair to the 
common brake. And there are quantities of 
pretty low plants and creepers that can be ulil- 
ized for this bed, filling the spaces at the roots 
of the tall ferns—the sprightly little “ Jill-run- 
over-the-ground,” the partridge vine, and many 
others, It is a good plan to equip one’s self with 
trowel and basket when taking woodland walks ; 
then anything especially attractive or unusual 
can be brought to the fern bed, aud the result of 
the experiment will often be that some rare and 
delicate plant will bear removal, and surprise 
your botanist friend by its at-home look in the 
corner of your door-yard. Finally, to insure the 
success of the fernery, it must be well dressed 
with wood’s soil Spring and Fall, and sprinkled 
plentifully with water during the hot weather. 

The amateur who succeeds well with wild tlowers 
and ferns will be led to make larger ventures and 
to experiment with native trees ard shrubs for 
landscape gardening, and so demonstrate that, 
with no expense save a little time, all, and es- 
pecially the farmers, may have beautiful lawns. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 








Cogar seed is dear seed in nine cases out of 
ten. Get good, reliable seed, of reliable dealers. 


Carefully look over the young orchard trees 
set last Fall, and firm the soil about them. 


If you, reader, have never tried the soiling 
system, do so even on a small écale, this Sum- 
mer. Pastures are almost always short and 
parched in July and August, but sowed corn or 
oats and peas sown together, will help over the 
dry time. Bye is one of the best soiling crops. 


Every farmer who has tried it knows that 
work can be accomplished in much less time if 
it has been carefully planned beforehand. 
When you go into a field to work, know just 
what you want to do, then do it, 


Young calves are too often neglected, when 
not brought up with the cow. Some farmers 
think if they feed them at morning and night 
that is sufficient. They can live on that feeding, 
but not fatten or grow miuch. Three or four 
times a day are none too often ; and let the last 
feeding come as late in the afternoon as possible, 


The object of pruning trees is to remove the 
old, decayed wood, and to check useless growth ; 
also, to make young trees symmetrical. A full- 
grown apple tree should have an umbrella shape, 
so trimmed that the fruit bearing branches shall 
be outside, so that the sun can have full and free 
access to the fruit, We kuow of an orchard of 
fifty Baldwin trees that bore eight hundred 
bushels of fruit, and it was nearly all borne on 
the outside branches, in the sun, Standing 
under the tree, near the trunk, but little fruit 
could be seen that was not also visible from the 
outside ; it was trimmed and trained, as orchard 
trees should be, 


Spring plowing is at hand, and a word of cau- 
tion. Farmers are sometimes in so great haste 
to get the work out of the way, they will plow 
land when it is too wet. It will take more than 
one year for soil thus plowed, to recover. 

,Vhen the plowshare becomes smeared with 
mud, leave that field or portion of it for an- 
other that isdry. Better postpone your sowing 
or planting a few days, if any portion of the 
field is too wet to be worked. 


We are much in favor of drilling 
in grain of nearly all kinds that are 
usually sown broadcast. There is a sav- 
ing of seed, & more even distribution of it 
over the ground, and the extra space gives op- 
portunity for “‘stooling” out. If a farmer feels 
too poor to purchase a drill on his own account, 
two or three neighbors can unite and get one 
together. As each would need the drill but a 
day or two at a time, there need be no conflict 
of wants, and a drill can do service for three as 
well as one. 


Don’t plant a bed of strawberries unless you 
can spend time to care for them as they should 
be cared for. It is useless to suppose (though 
some do) that strawberries will grow anyway. 
You must first prepare the ground well, and 
make it as rich as possible. Barn-yard and stable 
manure are what these plants want, as they con- 
tain potash and phosphate, which are specifics 
for strawberries. Then, the plants must have 
water. Rains are uncertain at the time of rip- 
ening of the fruit; then water must be sup- 
plied. Without this you cannot get the best 


su ccess, if any at all. The point is, Jabor is re- 
quired to have fine fruit. 


A sheep-keeping authority says that timothy 
hay fed to ewes at this time of year, when suck- 
ling, will dry up milk and cause stretches. Feed 
mostly clover hay. It will make more milk, and 
will have a laxative tendency. Sheep with the 
stretches should have plenty of salt and have an 
occasional feed of wheat bran, 


When the hay mow gets low, but hay is high 
(in price), farmers have a very warrantable dc- 
sire to get their stock to pasture just as early as 
possible. But the practice is bad for both stock 
and pasture. The young grass lacks nutritive 
er and unless some hay is fed at morn- 

and night, stocks will not thrive. Pastures 
fed down from the start cannot furnish as much 
and as good feed as if allowed to get a good 
start in Spring. 

CuatuaM, N, Y, 
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SORGHUM FOR SUGAR. 


Dr. Peter CoLuier’s researches into sorghum 
culture threaten to revolutionize the sugar in- 
dustry. It is claimed, with apparent reason, 
that sugar can be made more cheaply from 
sorghum than from any other source. The re- 
sults of Dr. Collier’s experiments are absolutely 
startling. Sorghum has long been cultivated for 
the seed alone—especially in China and Japan— 
but no sugar was ever made from it except in 
occasional instances, until he took the subject in 
hand. Last year, 62,000,000 pounds were made 
in Japan. Dr. Collier has himself one sorhgum 
mill near Cape May, N. J., and another in 
Kansas, from which a large production was had 
last year. The sugar is not distinguishable from 
cane sugar, and it can be made at an actual cost 
not exceeding one cent a pound, for the reason 
that every part of the sorghum plant is valuable. 
The seed is equal to maize, and the refuse stalk, 
after the juice has been expressed, calleJ bagasse, 
is good either for fodder, or as pulp for paper. 
A manufacturer valued 1t, for this use, at four 
and a half centsa pound. Fine writing paper 
can be made from it. 

There are many varieties of sorghum, ripen- 
ing in ninety days up to 180 days. The late 
ripeners, when grown in climate adapted to 
bring them to maturity, yield thirty bushels 
of seed and twenty-five tons of stalk per acre, 
The stalk, with imperfect methods now used, has 
yielded, in the poorest experiment, over thirty- 
one pounds of sugar and eight of molasses per 
ton, at a cost of $1.10 for manufacturing. Asa 
ton of stalks when ripe contains over 140 pounds 
of cane sugar, by actual analysis, Dr. Collier 
says he will not be satisfied till 120 pounds are 
utilized. Even with a yield of thirty, the busi- 
ness pays, while the cultivation of cane in Louis- 
iaua is already being abandoned as unprofitable ; 
and one planter has this season abandoned the 
cane, and sown, asan experiment, ten acres with 
sorghum. It is yet to determined whether 
it will thrive in that climate. The climate which 
has thus far yielded best results is that of the 


belt of North Missouri and 
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In accordance with the finding of the Judges, 
the Grand Medals of Excellence and Superiority 
were awarded the Liebig Company for their Arni- 
cated Extract of Witch Hazel, as being of great 
value and purity. 

CHARLES WAGER HULL, 
Superintendent General. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


ARNIGATED EXTRACT 


WITCH HAZEL 


HAS TAKEN THE 


HIGHEST MEDALS AT THE 
LEADING EXPOSITIONS, 


AND J8 PRESCRIBED AND INDORSED BY 


THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


MzpicaL DEPARTMENT, 
STaTe UNIvERtiTy or lows. j 
“IT can in aense your Extracts of Witch Hazel as the 
best I have used, No scientific physician can 
afford to be without them.” says Profeseo: Cc. Cow- 
eecowatte, Ph. D., M.D., Professor Sins of 
‘omen. 


“Your Witch Hazel has afforded many of our euf- 
fering patients most decided relief,” says Dr. James 
surgeon-in-Chief, Hospita: tai for Ruptured and 
Crippled, Lexington Avenue, corner Forty-second 
street, New York. 


“I have used and prescribed your excellent Ex- 
tracts of Witch Hazel, and can most heartily indoree 
them as being the best in the market,” says Professor 
John M. Carnochan, - -in-Chief, State Emi- 
grant Hospitals, Ward’s I d, New York. 
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Professor C, P. Hart, M 
General Moecital, Louisville, 


Professor Tullio 8. Verdi, M.D., Commissioner Na- 
tional Board of Heaith, Washington, b. Cc. 


Professor J. J. Youlin, M. 2: President Jersey City 
Bara of Health and Vital Statistics. 


Professor R. C, Word, M.D., LL.D., Dean Southern 
Medical ¢ College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Professor Sidney Ringer (University fledica} Col- 
lege, London, Engi nae) § says: “In piles I have found 
it singularly successfu 


Professor Kichard Hughes, ¢ Leadon. says: “I have 
cured case after case of piles by ite sand, indeed, 
do not remember to have ever niled ¥ with it.” 


Professor Pattison, of ienten (on Diseases of 
Women), says: “ It possesses uliar power in without 
ful monthly flow. it wards of the pateeting we 
in any way A the proper and nat flow. 


Professor Wm. C. Richardson, of St. Louis, says: 
“It gives the most marked relief in rheumatism.” 
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medical men, irrespective of school or belief. 
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ANICATED THA 
WITCH HAZEL 


IS ALSO AN UNEQUALED LINIMENT 
AND MEDICINE 


For Diseases of Horses, Dogs, and 
Other Live Stock. 
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Col. McDaniel, Proprietor of the cslebreged Stony 
Brook Stud Farm, ceton, N. J., 

think too much can be said in praise of is invelasble 
medicine for the horse, I should advise all horsemen 
to keep it constantly on hand,” 


Abe Straus, Fsq., of Lexington, Ky., also celebrated 
as a Blooded Sito c'Raiser, says: * “T recommend it to al 
my iriends, It ‘has been_ used in the * thoroughb 
horse’ stables of H. McGrath, BR. Owens, 
Paul,W. B. Scully, and other well-known breeders 
traipere. and sn they al all penounce it the best lotion “for 
the horse used, giving almost in 
stantaneous benefit” po 
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It speedily cures most of the commoner ail- 
ments of live stock. Keep it in the house, and 
you will have it when needed, and you will cer- 
tainly find it a profitable investment. Many ® 
vaiuable animal will be saved by ite timely use. 
The testimony of eminent Physicians, Veter- 
inary Surgeons, Blooded Stock Raisers and 
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others, as well as & century of use, has proved 
beyond dispute that it is an invaluable remedy 
and liniment for man or beast. 
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THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
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One subscription four years, 8 50 
Gat satetpacn wie sow sani 

OME TEMIAMCE. .,.....5.s00beecercesmerene scteeee 10 00 
One subscription five years... oss. 40 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK RROBIVED FROM SUD- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS aT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read afew conm- 
secutive numbers of Tux InpEranpznr, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for % cote rele rae be yeeiet by 

Payment of $2.70 in will 





SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 
YEARLY SALES 
50,000 TONS. 


cotabitehed on TRO 1 eee 


Ce whic 


ardens, 
Flowers it 


pest 
or bale by our 
throuhgn hid a 
Pamphlets con. 


: site Wordecsea 
>; ‘anne & CURTIS, 





General Selling Agents, Boston, Mars. 


ALT. ONONDAGA F. F. 
. PP asad and Table SALT, 
Best and ole Salt 





The 
jnede. 


gt te: ene 


nee 


aa ee 





imi 
INNING Bat, and 
parr e md of it. 


Meng BT Pe rin AMIGA BALE 


J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








pCasset tates 


See 


Toa eared eaual tote Tt 0 
| eee 
Pare ae 7 
FALLING FITS, 
CURED. | 


THIS {6 NO HUMBUG. 








Pye ewenssTION, FASS OF CHARGE, WRITE 
DR. A. L, TURNER, Bridgeport, Coun: 


secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 
Subseriptions will be stopped atthe end as mb time 
for which payment is made, 


Sample Copies Free upen Application, 

W@” Makeall remittances payable to the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reatstengp Lerren. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an sbaolute pro 
tection againat losses by mail, and all Postmaster: sre 
obliged to register letters wh requested to do so 

No names entered on the subseription books without 
the money iz advance, 

ones a tal Sa 





larly req to qa 


aeeenee renew ware or 


so that no vases 


Ww mane 


i crus: 
ae Wocatees 


ts, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTwEn first-class publicélions and periodicals can 
reduced 


P.-0. Box 2787, 





such will find it to their savantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish. upon application, a list of such pub 
dations and ctubtiee tobeb Of etme. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION 
a seen meen 


Pes Sarre 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Pine Preach China and dest Porcelatn at Low Prices STERBROOK’S ‘ ‘ 


ain Dinner Sets. 114 pieces... ... 814 00 
Wriee perce —y ~ty- nner Sets. \0u pieces, 22 00 
Seta. 44 ; pisces. $°.00; White 7 50 
chly Fee Bote, 44 peeces -». 300 
0 pieces, 64.0; o's 
-$.-- Sets, oll aan and designs,..... 2 00 
Geseries Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 6 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GooDs. 
ustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
a ates and a a 2 furnished. 


HADLEY'S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥.City. 


Lay * Bent c. and placed on Uar or Steamer free of 
charge C. 0. Dy or on receivt of P. O. M. Order 


LeBosQu ET 


ean HEATING 


Combining, the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROG., 7 76 Union St., Boston. 


J.C.TrODD, 


MANUFACTURER. 


Fiaz, Hemp, Ju f° 
Begeipg ‘Bach ineps’ 8 Steam 
le Agent 
ioe me fayh ~ = Acme Steam En. 
ou Porce Pump combined. 
ane 4b, and exclusive manu- 
facturer of 


The New Baxter Pateut Port- 
able Steam Engine. 
These Engines are admirably 


ted be all kinds of light power 
toe? er nting promes 
we 








cotton, 
ral and 
any ve Res, C sys are fur- 


lowing low prices 
bs GREE RUE "it tH 





¥ B POwen 030 


Honse POWER. 4 
# wend my desariptine girculer Addre 


Or 36 Dey Street, New » 


‘Paterson, N.J., 









Acknowledged 


to be the Best 
Iron Fence now 


Suitable for Pr’ Residences, Parks, Court Cometeriea or Prubtls 
@rounds made ¥ WY Alse, man “ 
1ROn TU at w sock eT ® i, CE PUMPS, 


WE ENG! 
BUC Sere j weld MOWERS, 
Cetalogres and 


“MAST oon ¢- OO Gpyringfield Gris 





Henley $ Challenge Roller Skate 


aa AS THE 


ACK eer B 










fer Li iberal termes 
to the trade. yor as 
new 48-page Tin 


trated Oa ne ’, HENLEY 
lchmond: tnd. ng de; mam to i ae 7 


Independent Halibut Company 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 


HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


us ASTD President and Treasurer; 
att L B WEBSTER, Secretary ; 
WM. DE Gloucester Manager ; 
PSTEY L. Mo TNNEY, Salesman. 


DIRECTORS: 
RECN: ASPRES bRIaRTO™ 
. DENRETT, FRED. G. WONSON 
Fears’ Wharf, Duncan Mt,. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS, 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FISH. 


WY arnenWaroz@ 


JRTISTIC 
ELIABLE 












* 6X8 East20!"stny 


PRICES AS LOW AB THE LOWEST FOR OUR 
GRADE OF WORK. NEWAND UNIQUE DESIGNS 
OF OUR OWN MAKE PARTICULARLY DESIRABLE 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


6 and 8 East 20th St., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE 


eas nese, for should’ mse and ae 
wg Mase. for pempale on rearing cnil 





Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 130, 338, 161. 


STEEL PENS. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


B “Pron, ag 


—,,|FINE MERCHANT TAILORS 
CLOTHIERS, 


offer for the Spring Season a large and varied 
assortment of goods for Gentlemen’s wear, 
Superior in Style and nd Elegant in Manufacture. 


DEVLIN & CO., Broadway, Cor. Warren St. 
ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCHS. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 



















Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades, 

‘The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andths 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


THE REMINGTON 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE, 


At one-third 
the cost of a 
Steamer, and 
not one-tenth 
2) the annual ex- 
Steamer. vals pense, 


Is intended to be teu by Horses mainly, though it excels as 
a hand engine, and can be turned around in its own length. 





Always ready 
for work, and 


nearly as ef- 






fective as a 


For Catalogues and Testimonials send to 


REMINGTON AGRIOULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 





HotAir Furnaot. pS, Appling Ca, 
For — ae St or U L PIT 
WARRANTED. SU iTs 


Sen I for illustrated Cir- 
culars. 


A HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
, Painesville, 0. 


J, S. CONOVER & C0, 


Open Fire Places, 


AND ALL APPURTENANCES, 
GRATES and FENDERS 


MANTELS "re sictut’ 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
The la t manafactavers, the most eqtenatee and 


pK ceemsoame, nna a poet varied varied an 


28 and 30 West Sresardaane Street, 


Patent Foal Potato Nias Sbowecers 


Outfits for actual workshop business, 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Meta) ry Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam vous. 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cataogu. BOSTON, 











EF ramen THE POPE MFG -COo--: 
} 687 WASHINGTON ST. ‘4 
BOSTON. MASS. 














Machines om tran if desired. 

roof of va 

detail, illustr’ dentelogue, tree - 

W.F.& Joh an RarecsO 
kford, nL 


MMe osc 4 ee ee 4 - 


paorigiannsgl0 gr heen ace Seed 











Address No. "30S tae oe 


Sad Hoollng ot talinse Boston. Mass. 


Catalegues sent. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This e paver var varies, A marvel of pent 
ee ore economical than 

any hin Pre cannot sold in gomaethtion 

with the 1 Booe de of low test, phost rt weight, alum or 





rs. Sold only in cans. 


m3 OR SAMPLES OF 
those easy fitting 





REVERSIBLE 
COL 


OLLAR 





a la Ti stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
SS FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pais of cuffs (sey whet size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 0©0., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


« HOUSEKEEPERS 


apie best, surest, cleanest, cheapest, and only — 
able eradicator of Byee. Ants, Bopones , Moth 





ons, 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


Price 30 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to an 
sil ps), postp y 


Age mts Wanted. Address 
SWEDISH MFG, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 


Murdock Curtain Grate 








definitely. 
ry Boe the sah (or eae 
sent on application, 


MANUFACTURERS: 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE Co. 


18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers’ Agents for Trent Tiles. 








SPOOL 








RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS. FISH. 
STEAKS,.CHOPS. 

MEATS.ETC. 
























THR INDEPENDENT PRESS, 21 AND 23 Rose Srzewr, 
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